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Introduction 


Sometime between 311 and 306 BCE, Antigonos the One-Eyed compelled the 
polis of Skepsis to join in the foundation of a new coastal metropolis, 
Antigoneia Troas, along with several other major cities of the region.' Situated 
in the rich agricultural basin of the Skamandros River, at the foot of Mount Ida 
in the interior of the central Troad, Skepsis was roughly sixty kilometers 
(thirty-seven miles) from the urban center of Antigoneia along modern routes. 
The city, which had identified as Ionian since its incorporation of settlers 
fleeing the destruction of Miletos in 494, unwillingly joined the union alongside 
its hated neighbor across the Skamandros, the Aiolian polis Kebren.” 
Antigonos's synoikism was designed to consolidate his hold on the region in the 
wake of the peace of 311, as the rival heirs of Alexander's empire took 
advantage of the cessation in hostilities to stabilize their emerging territorial 
kingdoms and prepare for the next round of conflict. The terms of this famous 
peace are most fully known from a fragmentary copy of a letter from Antigonos 
to Skepsis, in which he announces the settlement and professes to assent to the 
less palatable conditions of the agreement because he “was ambitious" 
(philotimesthai, 1. 21) to secure the freedom and autonomy of the Greeks in his 
lifetime.” The vaguely worded settlement was formalized through oaths 
requiring the Greek cities under Antigonos’s control to abide by its terms. The 
letter carefully couches Antigonos’s unilateral decision to agree to the treaty in 
the language of benefaction and agilely recasts this setback to his personal 
ambition (philotimias, 1. 33) as a benevolent act of philhellenism.* The 
Skepsians responded, in a manner that would become so typical of the age, 
with a decree granting Antigonos cult in their city. They inscribed this decree 
prominently in the temple of Athena, asserting their important role in the 
economy of honors.? Antigonos’s decision to incorporate the polis of Skepsis 
into his new port city in the Troad a short time later baldly contravened the 
terms of the peace and deprived the Skepsians of their autonomous existence, 
their corporate life, and even their name. In the aftermath of the next major 
conflict, the Battle of Ipsos in 301, however, the people of Skepsis managed to 
extricate themselves from the foundation by the permission of Lysimachos, the 
new master of the region, and they reconstituted their native city.° 


Skepsis persisted as a discrete community into late antiquity, even as the 
new centers of the Troad surpassed it in prestige and importance. Antigoneia, 
refounded by Lysimachos as Alexandreia Troas, soon became a major 
commercial center on the coast. Ilion, reinforced with the populations of many 
of the small poleis and villages of the northern Troad and with its sanctuary of 
Athena expanded and embellished, became the major religious center and head 
of the regional federation (koinon) of the Troad. Yet the enduring civic pride 
and fierce particularism of Skepsis are amply manifest in the writings of the 


second-century antiquarian Demetrios of Skepsis, whose massive, thirty-book 
commentary on the catalog of the Trojans (Iliad 2.816-77) asserts the Homeric 
heritage of Skepsis and contests the claims of contemporary Ilians. The region 
of Skepsis, according to Demetrios, was the homeland of Dardanos, who 
founded Ilion, and the city itself was the royal residence of Aineias, whose 
descendants continued to be called “kings” of the polis even in Demetrios’s 
time. He also denied the claims of the Ilians that their polis was the genuine 
site of ancient Troy. Demetrios intended his competing claim, part of both a 
wider discourse on Homeric heritage between the Ionian and Aiolian traditions 
and interpolis competition in the Troad, to undercut the cultural assertions of 
this “new” city of Ilion and to stake the cultural preeminence of Skepsis.’ 


The case of Skepsis delineates a number of issues central to the 
confrontation between the Greek poleis and imperial authorities of the early 
Hellenistic period. Skepsis was one of dozens of polities reorganized and 
incorporated into larger urban structures by generals, kings, dynasts, and their 
agents, a phenomenon central to the formation of the Hellenistic states. The 
complexities of this procedure are amply attested by the relationship of Skepsis 
to the foundation of Antigoneia Troas: the interests of Antigonos in organizing 
the strategic and commercial basis of his power on the eve of his coronation; 
the scope of this unification, which incorporated a vast swath of the coastal and 
inland Troad; the unwillingness of (at least some of) its participants; the 
interpolis rivalry so typical of the fragmented political ecology of the Greek 
world; the barriers of geography and distance; the challenges of collapsing 
civic, religious, and ethnic identities; the issue of political autonomy; and the 
fragility and potential for dissolution of such unions. Critical dimensions of this 
encounter are also lost to us. No document as detailed as Antigonos's letter to 
Skepsis exists for the synoikism of Antigoneia Troas, leaving the nature of his 
directive and the method of its enforcement obscure. The intended effects on 
the pattern of settlement are undocumented: Were all the citizens of Skepsis to 
migrate to the new polis, or only a portion, or was the city left in place but 
subjected to a larger political entity? What was to be the fate of the cults of 
Skepsis? Would the elites of one polis be preeminent in the new city? How 
would the traditions of the Ionian and Aiolian cities be merged?? A host of 
other practical, economic, and social considerations critical to this process of 
integration are not directly attested. 


By the early third century BCE, the political community of Skepsis had 
withstood many transformations typical of the world of the polis: a migration 
(metoikisis) of the site from the heights of Mount Ida (Palaiskepsis) down to the 
plain of the Skamandros? refoundation and sympolity with Milesian 
colonists;'° Persian domination (when it was granted to Themistokles to furnish 
his bedding and clothes);!! incorporation into a hegemonic alliance and empire 
(the Delian League) temporary evanescence through synoikism; and, 
ultimately, reemergence. The case of Skepsis draws out the complexity and 


resilience of the polis as a community of citizens and underscores the variety of 
responses to ecological, social, and imperial pressures. The coming of 
Macedonian domination and the emergence of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
brought new and profound transformations to the poleis of the Aegean world. 
This is particularly true of the period of intense conflict among the Successors, 
when the manipulations of Greek poleis like Skepsis, reorganized into larger 
urban agglomerations, came to play a conspicuous role in the formation of the 
Hellenistic states. 


New and enduring cities rose from the unification of smaller poleis. But the 
success and frequency of this practice demand explanation. While some 
foundations subsequently contracted, as member communities broke away and 
reconstituted themselves, and still others failed entirely, the durability of the 
process of synoikism nevertheless stands out. Indeed, other synoikized 
communities expanded beyond their original conception, drawing in additional 
communities by the centripetal force of their success. The creation of new or 
drastically transformed poleis almost always built on existing communities, '? 
and accordingly these cities are best understood as complex aggregates of 
citizen groups, cultic communities, discrete traditions, and competing interests. 
Viewed from this perspective, the motivations of the authorities that initiated 
such unions appear paradoxical. Why, given the propensity for resistance and 
the manifold challenges associated with overcoming the centrifugal tendencies 
of individual communities, would imperial authorities aspire to initiate such 
projects? Additionally, the consolidation of small, often weak and unwalled 
poleis invested them with great populations, resources, and defenses, and thus 
they became capable of offering resistance to the domination of the central 
authority. From an ideological standpoint, this policy had the added drawback 
of directly contradicting the rhetoric of freedom and autonomy for the Greek 
cities that became a cornerstone of the rivalry among the Successors, in a 
period when gaining the support of the Greek poleis was critical. Internally, the 
social stresses and competing interests intrinsic to these communities 
encouraged fragmentation. Yet in spite of these considerable obstacles, the 
process emerged as a major feature of Hellenistic rule in the first generation of 
kings and remained a defining phenomenon throughout the Hellenistic period. 


These central issues—the relationship of urbanization to the organization of 
the Hellenistic states and the manner in which new communities emerged from 
such inorganic origins—are the subjects of this book. The delicate balance 
between centralized control and the maintenance of local autonomy is common 
to all imperial states. The ways that state power manifests itself in the lives of 
subjects, however, have often differed substantively, exposing key distinctions 
between imperial frameworks. In the core territories of the Aegean and western 
Asia Minor, areas dominated by highly organized but fragmented city-states, a 
conspicuous feature of the imperial policies of the Successors was the frequency 
of enforced synoikisms, from the merger of two independent city-states to large 


multipolis unions that encompassed vast territories. The result was the 
organization of many key regions around expanded urban centers, cities on a 
scale that outstripped the majority of the largest centers of the classical period, 
many of them, such as Ephesos or Demetrias, ringed with massive fortifications 
running distances as large as nine kilometers (5.6 miles), enclosing roughly 405 
hectares (1,000 acres), and commanding extensive territories. Such cities 
became nodes anchoring further infrastructure—garrisons, ports, roads, 
customshouses—linking and interconnecting the vast regions that the new 
kingdoms aspired to embrace. 


The manipulation and reorganization of communities played a central role 
in the structure, formation, and maintenance of the Hellenistic states, but local 
actors—both individuals and collectivities—reacted to, negotiated, and shaped 
this process in critical ways. The Hellenistic kingdoms subjected local 
communities to profound transformations, and in no instance is this more 
apparent than in the practice of synoikism. This book explores this 
phenomenon and argues that in such interventions, the scale and manner of the 
penetration of Hellenistic rule into the structure of communities, particularly 
Greek poleis, come into focus.'” It reveals important dimensions of the 
imposition of empire at the local level, elucidates social reactions to this 
exercise of power, and helps to account for the durability of unions built on 
fragile foundations. 


This book is composed of two parts, mirroring the two main questions of the 
study: what role did urbanization through synoikism have in structuring the 
imperial system of the early Hellenistic kings, and what impact did this have on 
the communities subjected to this process? In the first part, I examine the 
political, ideological, and economic interests of the Successors and how the 
resulting policies reshaped communities and regions under their rule. Chapter 1 
presents a selective chronological narrative from 323 to circa 281, focusing on 
the ways in which state power became enmeshed with local communities. It 
documents the most important cases of synoikism and contextualizes and 
reconstructs the impact of synoikism on the settlement patterns and political 
structures of northern Greece and western Asia Minor. The focus on these 
regions seeks to elucidate the impact of urbanization on areas with strong polis 
traditions and to conceptualize the role of synoikism in structuring the early 
Hellenistic states (see map 1). Chronologically, this study is rooted in the early 
Hellenistic era, when much of the pattern of interaction between cities and the 
authorities of the emergent Hellenistic kingdoms developed, although it 
frequently ranges into later cases from the Hellenistic world and earlier 
instances of synoikism from the classical period. Likewise, the book follows a 
core set of cities (Kassandreia, Thessalonike, Herakleia Latmos, Lysimacheia, 


Alexandreia Troas, Ilion, Ephesos, Smyrna, and Demetrias), but the discussion 
is by no means limited to these sites. Chapter 2 explores the economic 
consequences of urbanization, examining how royal policies reshaped the 
productive landscape and how local communities responded to and participated 
in these transformations. After this largely macro-level focus on imperial 
structures, the second part systematically explores the internal life of the cities 
formed through synoikism and traces the ways in which communities 
negotiated the social stresses of this process to create functioning societies. 
Chapter 3 investigates religious activity and sites of cult and how the 
demographic, political, and physical ruptures of the period affected these 
fundamental expressions of communal self-representation and civic identity. 
The final chapter reconstructs the social and religious organization of the 
synoikized polis and the ways in which elites, communities, and the corporate 
body of the polis responded to the challenges of synoikism. 
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MAP 1. Regions and major sites discussed in the text. 


In the remainder of this introduction, I sketch the approach that this book 
adopts and the preliminary considerations that ground its investigation. First, I 
consider synoikism as a historical phenomenon and as a construct of modern 
historiography, clarifying the terminology used by ancient and modern sources 
and defining synoikism as a political, social, and demographic process. The 
importance of the Hellenistic practice, I suggest, is best understood in the wider 
context of the history of the eastern Mediterranean, and I analyze the ways in 
which centralization and state-sponsored urbanization in this period differed 
from previous exercises in imperial state formation. Turning to the social 
dimensions, the final sections explore synoikism as both a physical process and 


an ideological construct, exposing the problematic and contrasting impressions 
of synoikism provided by the literary, epigraphic, and archaeological evidence 
and orienting this book’s interdisciplinary approach. 


LANGUAGE AND PHENOMENON 


This book focuses on a historical process with three main components: the 
emergence of new or greatly expanded urban centers populated by multiple 
communities (whether poleis or villages), resulting demographic and settlement 
shifts, and the role of outside powers (kings or dynasts) in initiating these 
unions. As is well known, the ancient sources, both literary and epigraphic, do 
not describe such political or demographic arrangements with consistency or 
precision.'* In referring to the phenomenon, modern scholarship variously 
employs the terms synoikismos and sympoliteia, both of which the ancient 
sources use (though not exclusively), without consistency as to their distinction. 


Synoikismos and the denominal verb synoikizein, literally meaning “founding/ 
establishing a living space [for people] together,” cover a wide semantic range. 
The original senses of these terms emphasize a physical living arrangement as 
well as agency. They can refer to the union of people either through wedlock or 
through a political arrangement. The most common, and probably the original, 
usage of synoikizein expresses the action of giving a woman to someone in 
marriage.'” The verb form does not appear with a political meaning in prose 
before Thucydides, and in poetry its most common meaning is also that of 
marriage.'° The noun synoikismos first appears epigraphically in the letters of 
Antigonos to Teos and Lebedos and in prose in Polybios.'’ Later authors 
commonly use both the noun and the verb in the sense of a political and 
physical merger of communities, but it should be stressed that they do not 
become technical terms. When used of cities, they can also simply mean to 
settle jointly, resettle, rebuild, reoccupy, or repopulate, but in each of these 
senses they envisage the union or reunion of people.'? Authors also frequently 
employ closely related terms, such as sympolizein, “to unite in one city," 
underscoring the urbanistic dimensions of synoikism.'? Similarly, the union of 
Euaimon and Orchomenos in the mid-fourth century is called synoikia, and 
Thucydides uses the noun synoikisis of the planned unification of Mytilene.?? In 
these cases, the completion of the arrangement is emphasized over the process 
of foundation. Thucydides describes the synoikism of Olynthos with the verb 
anoikizein, denoting a specific geographical shift (inland), even through he uses 
synoikizein elsewhere.^ Alternatively, some sources refer to a synoikism 
elliptically, as in Herodotos's description of the foundation of Ekbatana or 
Strabo's account of Maussollos's refoundation of Halikarnassos.** The phrase 
“to depopulate a city" (ten polin anastaton poiein) is also commonly used to 
describe the effects on a polis of synoikism with a larger partner.” The term 
metoikizein (to settle [people] in another site) is another synonym for 
synoikizein, especially in cases where a city emerged on a previously 
uninhabited site.”* This range of terminology shares a common emphasis on the 


site of inhabitation and the cohabitation of previously discrete population 
groups. Moreover, the transitive verb synoikizen describes agency (whether that 
of king, general, state, or community representatives) in effecting the union. 


By contrast, sympoliteia and sympoliteuein are employed in a somewhat more 
restricted sense to describe a political arrangement of “shared citizenship."?* 
These terms cover a variety of arrangements. They describe the political merger 
of autonomous communities into a single state—either multiple communities 
into a federal league?? or two poleis into a single political community—and 
particularly the absorption of a lesser community by a greater one (so-called 
unequal sympolity). These terms are also used in instances where two 
communities were merged by the impetus of an outside force, like the Karian 
towns Kildara and Thodasa, united by Antiochos III as he attempted to 
strengthen his position against Ptolemaic forces nearby, or Chalketor and 
another city, probably Iasos, united by the same king.*® These terms do not 
necessarily indicate that the communities were to remain physically distinct, 
that is, bound by a strictly political rather than a physical-political union: in the 
case of Euaimon and Orchomenos, the lesser party, Euaimon, persisted as a 
discrete settlement in some form and retained some limited local autonomy, 
even though the document describing the merger envisages some population 
movement to Orchomenos. Outside of a federal context, the use of sympoliteia 
appears to be restricted to occasions where only two cities were involved, 
whereas synoikismos frequently refers to the amalgamation of multiple 
communities.?? 


As with synoikizein and its cognates, related terms and expressions often 
replace sympoliteia and sympoliteuein. In his description of a temporary union 
circa 392, Xenophon refers to the Corinthians’ “being forced to share in the 
politeia in Argos."?? The arrangement by which Mantineia absorbed Helisson as 
a village (kome) of the larger polis is simply called a synthesis (agreement).”' In 
the document that joined Latmos and Pidasa (sometime between 323 and 313), 
the Latmians agreed to swear individually, "I will have politeia [politeusomai] 
with the Pidasians," and the following line refers to “the same politeuma.””” 
Smyrna “granted politeia” to Magnesia under Sipylos circa 245,” and the 
agreement between the cities of Perea and Melitaia in Achaia Phthiotis in 213- 
212 uses similar language. A decree from the end of the third century 
describes the unification of Kos and Kalymnos as the "restoration of 
homopolitieia."?? Conversely, the term sympoliteia is employed for grants of 
citizenship to an individual, where the term politeia would be more readily 
expected,” and for arrangements that modern scholars would typically label 
isopoliteia, as in Polybios's description of the relationship between Kydonia and 
Apollonia, two nonadjacent poleis on Krete, in 170/69.°? 

This brief survey shows the range and overlap of the terms sympoliteia and 
synoikismos. They have important distinctions in sense and use, but they do not 
adequately distinguish between phenomena or indicate the levels of nuance 


differentiating closely related arrangements. Accordingly, the shorthand of 
synoikismos for a political and physical unification and sympoliteia for only a 
political unification with no subsequent demographic change oversimplifies the 
complexity and diversity of these political and urbanistic arrangements; ^? 
moreover, these definitions do not map onto the ancient terminology with 
precision. 


The degree to which settlement patterns were affected is, however, a crucial 
criterion for understanding types of unions and foundations. Simon 
Hornblower, in his illuminating discussion of the synoikisms carried out by the 
Hekatomnid dynast Maussollos in fourth-century Karia, develops this as the 
main distinction and stresses that there are essentially two types: political and 
physical synoikism.? In the former, the union entailed no change to the 
physical distribution of population and the existing urban centers persisted in 
their original form. In physical synoikism, new centers were established and old 
population sites frequently eliminated. Scholars have widely accepted this 
distinction.“ M. Hansen and T. Nielsen, however, in their discussion of 
classical synoikisms, argue that there are no attested examples of "purely 
political" synoikism and emphasize that some degree of population movement 
seems to have been involved in every instance.*' They have proposed a more 
detailed typology, based on settlement hierarchy,^ but their distinctions say 
little about the degree to which a new or expanded settlement emerged as a 
consequence of synoikism or how much this affected settlement patterns and 
still less about the impetus for these unions. 


There are important structural differences between multipolis synoikisms on 
the scale of Megalopolis, engineered by a committee, the projects initiated by 
kings, instances when a larger polis swallows up its smaller neighbor (like 
Mantineia and Helisson) examples such as the absorption of Pidasa into 
Miletos, in which Pidasa willingly entered into a union, or cases where villages 
gradually coalesce through shared interests and ties over a long period of time. 
However, creating typologies of cases based solely on these criteria does not 
provide significant gains in understanding the larger issues. A further criterion, 
and one particularly important for this study, is the involvement of hegemonic 
or imperial powers in the creation of synoikized polities. Rather than 
envisioning the process of synoikism or sympoliteia as defined by two poles 
(political/physical), it is better conceived of as several overlapping spectrums 
along which various considerations can be plotted: for instance, the extent of 
settlement shift, the types and numbers of communities involved, the status and 
degree of autonomy left to the constituent groups, the level of agency of the 
incorporated communities in effecting the union. 


This book focuses on the concentration of population in new or expanded 
polis centers, primarily cases in which more than two communities were joined 
together. For the sake of convenience, I generally use the term synoikism to 
denote the union of two or more communities, whether poleis or komai, in 


instances where outside powers provided the impetus for the union. This term 
has the advantages of preserving the sense of agency present in the Greek 
synoikizein and emphasizing the urbanistic consequences of the process. 
Sympolity/sympoliteia, by contrast, is reserved for examples where two poleis 
concluded an agreement to become one, regardless of the interests involved or 
the degree of urban change. These are nevertheless closely related phenomena, 
especially as sympoliteiai frequently resulted from the ambition of a larger 
neighbor to augment its position within a world of great cities by absorbing 
additional territory and resources or from the responses of small communities 
to the complex pressures of their place among competing polities and 
hegemonic powers.* The comparison of these at times overlapping and at 
times contrasting processes illuminates the problems and interests associated 
with such projects. 


URBANIZATION AND IMPERIALISM: A COMPARATIVE SKETCH 


By the time that Cassander undertook the first major synoikism, in 316, or 
Antigonos incorporated Skepsis into his new port in the Troad, the expansion or 
contraction of poleis as a means of extending regional hegemony or responding 
to imperial pressure had a long history in the Greek world. These 
manipulations of the Greek polis provided precedents and procedures that 
informed the Hellenistic practice in important ways. Nevertheless, the central 
role that urbanization and synoikism assumed in the formation and 
maintenance of the Hellenistic kingdoms characterizes a distinctive form of 
imperial rule and administration of subordinate communities. 


The process of synoikism, in the form of the agglomeration of villages into a 
single unit, was intrinsic to the Greek conception of the polis itself, as Aristotle 
famously expressed at the outset of the Politics.** In some cases this does seem 
to have been the historical origin of many early city-states, though the details 
are often elusive, and Greek writers generally considered the alternative—a 
dispersed pattern of settlement—the exception to the norm.^ In the late sixth 
and fifth centuries, a number of poleis arose through the consolidation or 
expansion of their territory through synoikism. Patrai formed in the late sixth 
or early fifth century from the synoikism of three closely linked villages, in the 
manner considered typical by the ancient authors, and became a substantial 
polis but never a major regional power.^? Throughout the fifth century, other 
important poleis, such as Tegea and Mantineia, emerged by a similar process.^' 
By contrast, a series of other cities greatly extended their influence and reach 
through more aggressive forms of expansion, far outstripping the average size 
of a typical Greek polis.“ Elis, synoikized circa 471, seems to have both 
concentrated its population in an urban center and asserted its control over 
dependent (perioikic) communities in its wider territory.^? Argos systematically 
conquered and absorbed its neighbors over the course of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, expanding its population and territory (to a maximum extent of 
around 1,400 square kilometers, or 541 square miles) and greatly augmenting 


the urban center of the polis.°° In Sicily, tyrants significantly expanded the 
Syracusan state through the subjection and (partial) incorporation of 
neighboring poleis, along with mercenaries and other foreigners, first under 
Gelon and again under Dionysios I and Timoleon. Syracuse ultimately 
controlled a huge territory spanning about twelve thousand square kilometers 
(4,633 square miles) in the fourth century,°' which represents one of the most 
striking efforts to build a major regional power around the expansion of a 
single polis.°? 

Consolidation and synoikism were also central to the formation of the 
Hellenistic monarchies, distinguishing them from their imperial forebears. An 
opposite approach to administering an empire is fragmentation, the principle of 
“divide and rule.” This has clear political and military advantages. By forming 
larger unions, polities could more easily resist imperial hegemony. For the 
architects of the Athenian Empire, for example, the domination of small poleis 
involved the administrative headache of assessing and collecting tribute from 
more than two hundred states, the majority of them tiny and yielding only 
modest revenues.?? But organizing the empire in this way had the advantage of 
preventing an organized coalition of opposition. To understand that this was a 
conscious element of the Athenian imperial system, we need look no further 
than the political pamphlet of the so-called Old Oligarch, which explicitly refers 
to the weakness of isolated island communities for whom resistance through 
synoikism was not an option.°* The consolidation of cities specifically 
countered one of the main aims of the Athenian imperial administration: the 
fragmentation of regions and allegiances and the prevention of any form of 
viable resistance to Athenian rule. In this context, synoikism was a frequent 
means of resisting the Athens of the fifth century.” Other key Athenian 
instruments of empire—forced contributions to the Panathenaia, the regulation 
of coinage and standards, the practice of mass enslavement (andrapodismos), 
the institution of klerouchies—encouraged dependence on the imperial center. 
Spartan imperialism in the fourth century followed a similar logic. The Peace of 
Antalkidas in 387/86 specifically aimed at breaking up collectivities that might 
threaten Spartan preeminence, most strikingly seen in the dispersal (dioikismos) 
of Mantineia and the dismantling of the Boiotian League. As Spartan 
imperialism began to collapse, three important cities were founded or 
refounded through synoikism: Mantineia, Messene, and Megalopolis, the last 
two with the aid of Epameinondas and the Boiotians. The foundation of 
Megalopolis both consolidated scattered populations and provided a neutral 
space around which to form the new Arkadian League, which sought to 
neutralize the long-standing hostility between Tegea and Mantineia. Together 
these cities represented a powerful bulwark against future Spartan imperialism. 
With the rise of the second Athenian naval confederacy, we see a wider Aegean 
movement toward centralization, designed to counter the growing power of 
Athens. Maussollos, the Persian satrap of Karia (r. 377-353), consolidated his 


dynastic hold on the province by shifting its capital from Mylasa to the coastal 
city of Halikarnassos, which he expanded considerably through the synoikism 
of six poleis and communities.°® The synoikism of Kos in 366/65 also belongs 
to this period and to this strategy, possibly initiated at the behest of Maussollos 
or at least with his approval.°” 


In Asia Minor, the Achaemenids found a dispersed settlement pattern 
conducive to their rule and typically encouraged it, as well as frequently 
fostering division among elites by supporting certain factions within cities. 
Persian control mainly eschewed direct urban development, instead mapping 
satrapal headquarters onto preexisting sites like Daskyleion and Sardeis and 
largely distributing Iranian elites to landed estates in the countryside.°* Persian 
rule replicated this geographic policy in its manipulation of the social order of 
the empire. In effect, the elites of communities were successfully co-opted in a 
way that discouraged local solidarity and coordination.?? Accordingly, elites’ 
primary loyalties were to the Achaemenid court and were less horizontally 
integrated between communities, in contrast to the dynamic interstate relations 
between poleis in the Hellenistic period. The implementation of dynastic rule in 
areas like Karia and Lykia also encouraged this segmentation.5? By such means, 
the Athenian and Persian systems manipulated human geography and local 
agency in specific ways to support imperial rule.5' 


In important ways, the consolidation of the Macedonian state under Philip II 
prefigured the impact of the Hellenistic kingdoms on settlement patterns and 
city life in subsequent generations. Philip was celebrated, as is well known, as a 
great urbanizer.?? In particular, the foundation of Philippoi in 356 provided a 
powerful model for the extension of Macedonian imperialism and a blueprint 
for royal cities.5? Other new cities anchored Macedonian rule in neighboring 
regions, such as Herakleia Lynkestis in Illyria circa 358 and the numerous 
settlements in Thrace following the campaigns of 342-340.°* Philip may also 
have refounded Gomphoi in Thessaly as another Philippopolis.? Such 
precedents undoubtedly influenced the policies of Alexander and the 
Successors, but differing imperatives and considerations also guided the 
practices of each of these periods. A conspicuous feature of Philip's rule was the 
development of Macedonia and its expanding borders at the expense of the 
rival Greek cities and neighboring tribes. Macedonian colonization played a 
prominent role in this project. More important, Philip's policy overwhelmingly 
relied on the subjection and destruction of autonomous poleis and the dispersal 
of populations (dioikismos).°° This eliminated coordinated resistance to 
Macedonian hegemony and allowed Philip to distribute the territory 
confiscated from subjected poleis to Macedonians, especially in the form of 
large landed estates granted to the Macedonian elite and in some cases to allied 
cities. Philip's legacy as a great builder of cities, accordingly, must be balanced 
against his reliance on settlement dispersal in his relations with the Greek 
world. Alexander's famous destruction of Thebes continued this tactic, and very 


little building can be attributed to him in Greece or Asia Minor.?" Of course, his 
conquests ushered in great changes. In regions traditionally dominated by the 
hegemonies of large poleis, Macedonian control dramatically realigned the 
political landscape.°® Likewise, in the wake of Alexander’s pro-Greek 
pronouncements and the sudden evacuation of Persian control, the Greek 
communities of western Asia Minor suddenly found themselves in a very new 
position.°” But Alexander's life was largely spent in conquest, and it was in the 
decades after his death that the greatest changes to the political geography of 
these core territories occurred, as the empires of the Successors took shape. The 
Hellenistic kingdoms, particularly those that incorporated the lands ruled by 
the Persian kings, maintained important aspects of the Persian imperial 
apparatus, inheriting, as all empires do, distinctive facets of administration and 
organization." But the continuities between the imperial system of the 
Achaemenids and the Hellenistic kingdoms should not be emphasized at the 
expense of identifying important structural differences in the ways that they 
constructed and replicated their rule.” 


The period of the Successors was characterized by fierce interstate 
competition between rival kingdoms and constantly shifting borders. As a 
system of unrivaled imperial authority (the Achaemenids, Alexander) was 
replaced by competing claimants to rule and, ultimately, peer kingdoms, the 
development of the urban core of the kingdoms was increasingly important. 
This could be viewed as “structural urbanization,” whose focus was not just on 
the selective augmentation of specific sites but also on constructing a nodal 
framework, linking and interconnecting cities and regions in a way that 
mapped out the infrastructural power of these nascent kingdoms." This 
approach had patent benefits, of course—the marshaling of resources, the ease 
of administration, the simplification of diplomacy in dealing only with larger 
collectivities—but also dangers. It was a disruptive and difficult social process, 
and it created potentially powerful and dangerous entities, fortified strongholds 
able to resist the will of the king or even go over to a rival monarch. There was, 
nevertheless, a difference between what rulers sought to achieve and what was 
practicable. Royal power and its ambitions, I argue, introduced important 
structural changes to the organization of communities, but the longevity of 
these projects depended on the dynamics between local constituencies and 
actors. To understand this process, it is necessary to explore the permutations 
of state-fostered centralization in detail, tracing the historical circumstances of 
individual synoikisms and their impact on patterns of settlement. 


THE PROCESS OF FOUNDATION 


We do not have a complete picture of how a synoikism was achieved—the 
process by which kings and their agents directed populations to coalesce or the 
modalities by which this procedure was brokered. Our literary sources, often 
late, lay stress on the power and destructive force of the kings, perhaps 
inevitably. Most of their descriptions follow a fairly standard pattern of a city 


founded out of the destruction of preexisting settlements and the forced 
migration of their populations to the new urban center." The language 
employed (“destroy,” “raze,” “lay waste,” “demolish”) evokes a picture of the 
absolute power of the kings to transform settlement patterns by force and 
without the consent of the constituent parties. These descriptions conceal the 
degree to which settlements persisted as villages, demes, dependent poleis,’* or 
fortified outposts after the synoikism and the ways in which the process was 
negotiated, managed, and organized. 


The archaeological evidence for the synoikisms of the early Hellenistic 
period and their effects on patterns of settlement, though incomplete, shows no 
signs of systematic destruction on the scale that the sources suggest. 
Displacement and migration, however, are well attested, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that the elimination of autonomous political communities and the 
traumatic loss of discrete citizen identity would be translated into the trope of 
the destruction of a city itself, particularly by sources hostile to the kings. At 
face value, however, the literary sources provide a simplified and distorted 
picture of what was in reality a much more complex, diverse, and nuanced 
process. The “destruction” of a city, then, should be understood primarily as the 
eclipse of an autonomous unit and the transference of some or all of its 
population to a new site. This could also involve dismantling existing structures 
for building materials and carrying away movable property like windows, 
doors, woodwork, hearths, and other installations. The overall effect on 
patterns of settlement varied. There were, at times, strong continuity of 
inhabitation in centers now demoted to second-order status, the conversion of 
old sites into fortresses or other outposts, and the complete abandonment of 
settlements. In the aftermath of these reorganizations, many communities 
resisted and reconstituted themselves in some form. 


Even if the kings and their agents do not seem to have resorted to violent 
destruction and forced deportation of populations to create their new cities, 
these projects may still have been deeply unpopular and depended on other 
forms of coercion. As we saw in the case of Skepsis, Antigonos's synoikism 
absorbed this community very much against its will, and it broke away as soon 
as the opportunity arose (as did its hostile neighbor Kebren). Numerous other 
communities followed suit: Lebedos broke from Teos, only to be absorbed into 
Ephesos, but reemerged again; Kolophon secured its release after its 
synoikism with Ephesos;’° Teion revolted from Amastris;/” Pidasa broke from 
Latmos, reconstituted itself, and later willingly joined in sympolity with 
Miletos.’® The desire for self-determination and autonomous existence was not 
easily overcome. Our sources attest to the reactions of some individuals. 
Phoinix of Kolophon, a choliambic poet contemporary with the synoikism of 
Kolophon into Ephesos (circa 294), composed a lament (threnesai) for 
Lysimachos's "capture" (halosis) of Kolophon, which was well known in 
antiquity. An army of Kolophonians, along with Smyrnaeans, resisted—the 


only known instance of armed opposition to synoikism—but the Lysimachean 
forces defeated them, even if Kolophon itself does not seem to have been 
sacked in the manner that Phoinix’s poem suggests.?? Similarly, the great 
historian of the period, Hieronymos of Kardia, according to Pausanias, 
harbored a deep resentment of Lysimachos for the destruction of his native city, 
which was incorporated into Lysimacheia in 309.*' 


On the ground, however, the language and ideological presentation that 
shaped the negotiations between kings and cities were certainly more nuanced, 
and occasional epigraphic documents shed some light on these interactions. 
Much, it would seem, simply went unsaid. Kings wrote to communities under 
their control suggesting such projects, presenting these unions as beneficial 
arrangements, and the cities recognized the underlying command.*? This is the 
overall impression of Antigonos's letters to Teos concerning its synoikism with 
Lebedos.5 Throughout, Antigonos presents himself as a third party, offering 
advice to the embassies of each community and prefacing each injunction with 
the gentle phrase *we think it best" (oiometha de dein) or posing as an arbitrator 
(epikekrikamen, 1. 60)—dealing with these cities, in other words, with what 
Welles describes as a “simplicity of bearing."?^ All parties recognized that force 
lay behind these asymmetric relationships, but equally evident in these letters 
is the ability of the communities to secure privileges and concessions from 
Antigonos, even where they ran contrary to his initial plans. Such was the 
power of the discourse of euergetism that defined these encounters and became 
such a central part of the dialogue between cities and kings.?? Still, Antigonos 
overtly mentions the possibility of dismantlement (of Teos), but here again he 
poses as a concerned outsider, primarily interested in securing the most 
advantageous site for the new city and its population and careful not to issue 
an absolute command.** 


By the later Hellenistic period, royal rescripts and civic decrees increasingly 
document unions created by royal initiative. Their language describes the 
process with the typical locution of royal benefaction. An illustrative example is 
preserved from the foundation of Attalid Apollonis in northern Lydia during the 
reign of Eumenes II (197-159).?’ The agent charged with the synoikism was 
one of the king's brothers, whom the community honored as "founder and 
benefactor" for his role in bringing the king's plans to fruition. A decree of the 
polis of Apollonis singles out his role in “providing both [food and] money for 
those being synoikized, and [in addition to these, also] procuring other things 
related to [safety and] prosperity/happiness [eudaimonia], [on account of his 
exceeding] goodwill toward them."5* This document illustrates the type of 
rhetoric employed in such contexts. Stressing the efforts of the king on behalf of 
the communities and his central role as founder (ktistes), the decree describes 
the synoikism as a natural extension of the success of the kingdom. A 
fragmentary document from Karia, a city decree recording a royal order (likely 
of Antiochos III) and a subsequent resolution, reflects the ways that cities 


themselves replicated this discourse. From concern for the well-being of 
(probably) Iasos and because he “considered it a matter of greatest 
importance,” the decree records, Antiochos wrote to its boule and demos to 
annex Chalketor and join in sympolity with its citizens.*° The royal interests in 
rewarding Iasos and shoring up the Seleukid hold on coastal Karia are, 
naturally, passed over, as are the aggrandizing ambitions of the larger partner 
in the union. Such was the presentation: the king as benefactor, interested in 
the prosperity and success of the cities under his command and careful to avoid 
the language of domination. 


The importance of this form of discourse extended to the wider presentation 
of empire and even to its structure. In the context of the Greek poleis, it was 
critical for the Hellenistic dynasts to distinguish and individualize their form of 
kingship, linking it to ideal notions and not to the autocratic image of the 
tyrant or the Eastern king.?? Yet the elimination of autonomous cities and the 
movement of populations were patently at odds with this presentation. By the 
time of Xenophon and Aristotle, intervention in the organization of a civic 
community had become a trope typical of tyrants. Following the unification of 
Corinth and Argos orchestrated by anti-Spartans in 393 or 392, Xenophon 
described the faction in charge as “ruling as tyrants” by eliminating these cities’ 
political and territorial distinctions.” Aristotle, by contrast, portrays the tyrant 
as marked by fear of collective action, discouraging centralized settlement and 
the mingling of citizens. For Aristotle, the tyrant was someone who prevented 
mutual acquaintance, for fear of political action, and drove citizens from the 
city and into scattered living arrangements.?? According to the Aristotelian 
Constitution of the Athenians, Peisistratos encouraged a dispersed pattern of 
settlement and Periander did not let citizens live in the city.?? As instruments of 
control, forced deportation and resettlement had a long history in Near Eastern 
kingship. This is particularly evident in the policies of the Neo-Assyrian kings, a 
pillar of whose rule was the “calculated frightfulness" of their sieges and 
deportations, boasted of in imperial inscriptions and represented prominently 
in official art.°* More immediately, population transfers were an instrument of 
Achaemenid control, and literary sources attest to Greek anxieties over those 
undertaken or allegedly contemplated by the Persians and said to have been 
planned by Alexander and forestalled by his death.?* 


Two versions of encounters between kings and cities emerge from the 
written sources, both probably distortions: the literary trope of the king as 
tyrant, destroying cities and forcing their populations into new capitals, and the 
epigraphic image of the king as benefactor. Past approaches have attempted to 
resolve the apparent contradiction between the rhetoric of the Successors and 
their frequent interventions in the autonomous life of the Greek poleis. Writing 
of Antigonos's synoikism of Antigoneia in the Troad, D. Magie commented, 
"Whatever infraction of rights was involved, the plan may have seemed 
justifiable on the grounds of expediency; for a group of evidently decayed 


towns was replaced by a city which soon attained great commercial 
importance.” Historians have largely moved away from the legalistic 
framework of such an approach to a more dynamic, interactive model that 
stresses the role of negotiation and mutual constraint in the confrontations 
between kings and cities.’ Intrinsic to Magie’s “decayed towns" is the notion of 
the degradation and weakness of the late classical and Hellenistic poleis and 
the inevitability of their eclipse. Many of the communities reformed into major 
cities through synoikism were, of course, relatively insignificant, but the 
majority of poleis, small communities that rarely entered on to the 
international stage, nevertheless had vibrant civic lives and clung tenaciously to 
their traditions and autonomy.?? Moreover, many of the cities synoikized in this 
period were fairly substantial places, perfectly capable of existing 
independently. An alternative approach to stressing the weakness of the 
Hellenistic polis must allow for a more complex explanation both of the role of 
synoikism in building the network of power and resources essential to the 
nascent territorial kingdoms of the Successors and of the various mechanisms 
by which kings and communities brokered the process of creating a unified 
polis in a manner that addressed the institutional complexities, varying 
traditions, and competing interests of its constituent groups. Such a focus 
exposes local dynamics of power and the ways that synoikism served to redraw 
the contours of political communities as part of the larger process of imperial 
state formation. 


BECOMING A POLIS: COMMUNITY, CUSTOMS, AND ORGANIZATION 


I have already alluded to the manifold institutional and social consequences of 
synoikism. Synoikized communities arose out of the direct application of 
imperial authority, but the approach I adopt here stresses how the norms of the 
Greek polis, the traditions of the participant communities, and ideological 
negotiations constrained the power of the dynasts and mediated the ways in 
which the synoikized poleis took shape. The interests and concerns of elites and 
other social actors played an important role,?? and mechanisms other than 
force (whether ideological, symbolic, or ritual) shaped the formation of these 
communities. This encounter worked in both directions, a reciprocal exchange 
between king and community. At the same time, constituent parts of the new 
polis also brokered their new union, asserting their traditions and interests or 
working toward unity and consensus. There were, therefore, limits and complex 
dynamics that affected these projects, which should not be conceptualized as 
the simple result of imperial fiat or as formed on a blank slate. '?? 


This book views synoikism as an evolving process, in terms of both the 
physical development of the city and the relations between social groups. As we 
saw in the case of Antigoneia/Alexandreia Troas, the union of discrete 
communities cut across meaningful lines distinguishing constituent members of 
the new polis. It is important to explain how unity and cohesiveness emerged 
from this diversity and competition and what the broader impact of synoikism 


on social organization and religious practice was. The democratic poleis created 
by synoikism were notionally egalitarian, but the process involved a 
negotiation of statuses and civic identities, and asymmetric relationships could 
produce winners and losers. There always was the danger that larger parties 
might hold greater influence in the polis, even though strategies for bridging or 
even obliterating the distinctions between the constituent communities of a 
synoikism were often put in place. Many synoikisms blurred the lines between 
historic ethnic groups, and where there is evidence, it would seem that a 
unified ethnic identity emerged from these unions, such as in Demetrias, a 
large-scale synoikism that combined Magnesian and Thessalian communities. In 
this instance, a late third-century funeral epitaph proudly calls the deceased 
Magnes, a Magnesian, an unambiguous, timeless assertion of his identity, even 
though his polis was the result of a complex historical amalgamation of 
traditional ethnic divisions.'°' Particularly in Asia Minor, these projects often 
included indigenous, non-Greek populations or communities subordinated to a 
larger polis. In many cases, the precise relationship between the central polis 
and such population groups is unclear. Did the former royal peasants who 
inhabited the land directly controlled by the Persian and Hellenistic kings, the 
laoi on royal estates, enter into these communities as citizens or slaves? Should 
they be identified with the groups that the epigraphic sources found in many 
cities of Asia Minor label paroikoi, free but without full civic rights?!°* Did 
synoikism seek to expand cities through “concealed enfranchisement" precisely 
to blur lines of distinction, as has been argued for Halikarnassos or as Aristotle 
explicitly states of the reforms of Kleisthenes? +°’ 


The evidence sheds some light on these issues, but direct testimony for the 
modalities of forming these unions and the concerns of the communities 
involved is often limited. The literary sources and epigraphic record are better 
at elucidating the responses of civic actors to social stress and their negotiation 
of this changed reality. The challenges of forming a coherent civic identity and 
the institutions (nomima) and practices basic to corporate self-representation 
are evident in the kinds of strategies employed to bridge the social disruption 
of this process. Tracing the impact of synoikism on religious practice, civic 
rituals, social organization, and cultural identity reveals responses to the 
changes introduced by imperial authorities. In this manner, we can also recover 
the ways in which both the will of rulers and the active role of communities 
contributed to the construction of an imperial system. 


PART ONE 
Urbanization and the Imperial Framework 


Imperial Geographies 


City, Settlement, and Ideology in the Formation of the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms 


All ancient empires were by nature diverse patchworks of communities, 
institutions, and geographic zones more or less closely bound to a centralized 
imperial administration. Even when kings made ideological claims to universal 
empire (such as the Achaemenids or Alexander), a fragmented reality 
invariably underlay such totalizing rhetoric.' In no other period was the 
imperial landscape of the eastern Mediterranean more a loose aggregate of 
constantly shifting borders and alliances than in the chaotic decades after the 
death of Alexander. As his imperial order began to crumble, a different kind of 
rule, with distinct institutions and patterns of interaction, rapidly developed. 
While the heirs to Alexander's conquests may never have renounced the ideal 
of what Hieronymos of Kardia called “the whole" (ta hola)? their intense 
rivalries fractured the resources of the empire and made the development of 
regional bases of power all the more critical to competition in a multipolar 
world of constant warfare.? 


In this context, all who controlled cities and population groups (ethne) began 
to harbor hopes of kingship, as Diodoros (following Hieronymos) acutely 
remarked. The revealing fact that this inchoate world of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms was deeply rooted in the support of local communities underlies this 
apposite observation. The surviving narrative of the wars of the Successors 
plays out against a complex backdrop of cities and communities, but the high- 
level focus on the personalities and politics of the Successors and the 
compression and selective interest of our extant sources often flatten the 
picture.” The vigorous struggle over the control of cities and regions, 
meanwhile, led to the emergence of one of the most characteristic features of 
relations between kings and cities in the period: the pervasive rhetoric of 
freedom and autonomy. This became a defining ideological battleground, one 
that has often led historians, ancient and modern, to attempt to parse the level 
of sincerity or efficacy behind such slogans. If we examine this interaction 
from another perspective, however, one that seeks less to determine the relative 
value of such enunciations and instead focuses on what this struggle reveals— 
namely, the structural importance of cities to the creation of the Hellenistic 
states—we get a holistic view of the efforts of imperial authorities to organize 
their power through the manipulation of populations and political structures. 


The staggering investment of the dynasts in urban development stands out as 
a major feature of the formation of the Hellenistic states. From 316/15 on, a 


flurry of city foundations took place across Greece, Asia Minor, and the Near 
East, with the greatest concentration in the first two generations of the kings. 
The imprint of Macedonian imperialism took a range of forms, from forts and 
strongholds in and out of civic territory through “military settlements” 
(katoikiai) carved out of royal land to genuine polis foundations. This scalable 
settlement policy radically changed the human and imperial geographies of the 
Hellenistic world and has rightly been seen as a defining aspect—and the most 
lasting contribution—of Macedonian rule. A wider outcome of the focus on 
urbanization was the spread of polis institutions to the less urbanized areas of 
the oikoumene, from the peripheries of the “old” Greek world to the vast 
stretches of the Middle East and central Asia. 


This chapter provides a selective chronological narrative of the years 323- 
281 and a comprehensive discussion of the central role that urbanization 
played in the policies of the Successors. This was the crucial period of the 
emergence of the Hellenistic kingdoms and the creation of many of the most 
important Hellenistic urban centers in Greece and western Asia Minor.’ 
Concentrating on the relationship between the development of Hellenistic 
kingship and the structural components of territorial control, it argues that the 
consolidation of regions through the creation of larger urban centers was not a 
peripheral by-product of the policies of the Successors but a central feature of 
the formation of the Hellenistic states. The urbanization of these regions 
through large-scale synoikisms sought to reorganize and revitalize them and 
further integrate them into an interconnected system. This chapter also details 
the nature and extent of each of these expansive new urban agglomerations, 
describing the communities and territories they absorbed and the approximate 
size of the cities and their territories. Here the pressing political and strategic 
aims of the Hellenistic dynasts and the place of these urban centers within the 
wider infrastructural context of the nascent kingdoms come into view. This 
reconstruction also lays the groundwork for a synchronic exploration of the 
economic, social, and religious dimensions of the making and maintenance of 
these new political communities and the complex relationship between king 
and city visible in these processes, as well as those between the city and its 
constituent social groups. 


“REACHING OUT FOR KINGSHIP” LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR POWER (322-316) 


In September 322 BCE, the leaders of the Greek alliance sent heralds to 
Antipater to negotiate the terms of the cessation of the Greek revolt known as 
the Lamian War. When Antipater refused to make a common settlement (koinen 
sullusin), the Greeks objected to terms that would apply to them on a city-by- 
city basis (kata poleis). Antipater and Krateros responded by besieging the cities 
of Thessaly. Intimidated by the assault, the majority of the Greek cities sent 
ambassadors and came to terms.? In one stroke, Antipater had dismantled the 
organized resistance of the Greeks and established a precedent of direct 


bilateral relations between the Macedonians and the Greek poleis.? Mopping up 
after the Battle of Krannon, his forces entered Athens and instituted far- 
reaching constitutional changes, reforms mirrored in Greek cities throughout 
his control? Macedonian power was suddenly more present and more 
interventionist in the life of the polis than it had been in decades. The 
Corinthian League (the alliance of Greek states under the hegemony of Philip 
and Alexander), perhaps already obsolete, had now been fully eclipsed. No 
similar attempt at organizing the Greek cities of Europe, let alone Asia Minor 
and beyond, as a unit would be made, outside Antigonos and Demetrios's short- 
lived Hellenic League of 302 and the much more restricted regional leagues 
(koina) developed by the Antigonids. Direct negotiations between king and 
community would henceforth primarily define the structure of power relations 
between them. As the unrest in Greece prompted by Alexander's death 
subsided,'' a much greater conflict sprang to life. After the uneasy division of 
the satrapies at Babylon in June 323,"? the latent tensions among Alexander's 
former generals resulted in the confrontation known as the First Diadoch War 
(321-320). The alliances, coalitions, and unremitting violence of this conflict 
set the pattern for the chaotic decades to follow, and it was against this 
backdrop that the policies of the Successors toward cities and communities 
developed. 


The tenuous settlement among the leading generals quickly turned to open 
hostilities. “Reaching out for kingship," Perdikkas broke with Antipater and 
accepted Olympias's offer of marriage to Alexander's sister Kleopatra, intending 
to use this connection to persuade the Macedonians of his legitimacy and seize 
the entire empire.'? Faced with a powerful coalition, Perdikkas chose to strike 
Ptolemy first,'* leaving Eumenes in Asia Minor to confront the armies of 
Krateros and Antipater.'? After a disastrous attempt to cross the Nile near 
Memphis in the spring of 320, Perdikkas was killed by a conspiracy of his own 
officers.'? That summer, at Triparadeisos in Syria, a new bargain was struck, !? 
and in the fall of 319 Antipater died, having passed over his son Cassander and 
named Polyperchon regent and Cassander his chiliarch (second-in-command). '? 
As the dust of the first major conflict among the Successors began to settle, it 
was clear that little had been resolved. Moreover, Cassander, intensely 
displeased at not inheriting his father's position, formed a new arrangement 
with Antigonos, Ptolemy, and Lysimachos.'? With Polyperchon isolated in 
Europe, a second conflict had already been set in motion, one that would 
involve a more active role for the communities ruled by the rival heirs to 
Alexander's empire.?° 


This changed political reality was signaled almost immediately by a new 
feature of the struggle among the Successors: a rhetorical battle directed in 
particular at the Greek cities of Europe and Asia Minor.”' Immediately after 
Antipater's death, Antigonos began to consolidate his position in Asia Minor, 
using the pretext of his concern for the Greek cities to eliminate his 


opponents.”” With his strength and ambition manifest, the other players made 
ready for conflict. Polyperchon, casting about for allies, reached out to 
Eumenes and Olympias.” It was in this context that Polyperchon, in the name 
of Philip III, made a general announcement (diagramma) of amnesty to the 
Greek cities in the fall of 319.°* With Antigonos and Cassander ranged against 
him, Polyperchon faced threats to both his legitimacy and his resources.”° His 
proclamation was designed to alienate the supporters of Cassander and to 
counter the pro-Antipatrid oligarchies established in Greece. In reversing 
Antipater's interventions in the cities of Greece, the edict presented itself as a 
reinstitution of Philip II and Alexander's policy.*° This was now a world where 
the Diadochs competed fiercely to be “masters of many ethne and cities of 
consequence, "?7 and Polyperchon shrewdly initiated a style of propaganda that 
would become a major feature of the period. 


The following year (318) saw the outbreak of the Second Diadoch War. 
Polyperchon's ideological campaign was only temporarily (and partially) 
successful—the rhetoric and the reality did not fully align.” By the spring of 
318, when Cassander sailed into the Piraeus, many of the cities of Greece were 
willing to support him, and he began to find support within Macedonia itself.*° 
In the fall of 317, Olympias made a dramatic reentrance into Macedonian 
politics, aligning herself with Polyperchon and taking control of Alexander IV 
and Rhoxane. The result was the execution of Philip III and Eurydike and a 
violent purge of the family and supporters of Cassander, but despite its initial 
efficacy, the alliance with Olympias proved to be the undoing of Polyperchon's 
cause. As public opinion shifted in Macedonia, Cassander invaded in 316, 
capturing Olympias and Alexander IV.” That same winter, on a distant 
battlefield in Iran, another major contest was decided: Antigonos defeated and 
executed Eumenes and consolidated his hold over the East.** Possessed of vast 
financial resources, Antigonos marched west, now the most powerful of the 
Successors. 


“ADMINISTERING THE AFFAIRS OF THE EMPIRE AS KING”: CASSANDER'S 
URBAN PROJECTS (316-311) 


A decade would pass before the “Jahr der Könige” (306/5)? made formal 
monarchs of erstwhile generals, but on the ground the Diadochs had already 
begun to define the shape of Hellenistic kingship, carving a new style of 
sovereignty from elements both improvised and traditional. Central to this 
presumptive rule were cities, essential pillars of royal legitimacy and critical 
nodes of resources and control. All of the Successors invested heavily in the 
infrastructure and urbanization of their kingdoms in this period, consolidating 
their power and articulating the contours of the nascent territorial kingdoms.** 
This period also saw the growing but limited use of the title of king by the 
Successors in relations with non-Greek local communities under their control.°° 
For the time being, however, Alexander IV still lived, and without any clear 
claim to legitimacy or precedent, the Successors walked a fine line between 


acting as kings and proclaiming themselves as such. °° 


Cassander, securely in power in Macedonia, began to surround himself with 
the trappings of kingship.” In the spring or summer of 316, he married 
Thessalonike, a daughter of Philip II and half sister of Alexander, securing a 
direct connection to the Argead line.‘ At the same time, he initiated the first 
major city foundation of the period of the Successors: the synoikism of 
Kassandreia.? Rounding out this royal posturing, he interred Philip III 
Arrhidaios, Eurydike, and her mother, Kynnane, with great ceremony at the 
royal cemetery at Aigai, effectively, as Diodoros remarked, “administering the 
affairs of the empire as king."^? Moving south to confront Polyperchon's son 
Alexander in the Peloponnese, Cassander faced stiff resistance from the 
Aitolians at Thermopylai. On entering Boiotia, he assembled the surviving 
Thebans and began the restoration of the polis, which quickly gathered support 
from many of the cities of Greece, Asia Minor, and beyond.*' Although the date 
of Thessalonike's foundation is unknown, it is highly likely that this took place 
in the same year, on the occasion of Cassander's marriage to the city's 
namesake Thessalonike.^? At around the time, his eccentric brother Alexarchos 
founded the city of Ouranopolis through synoikism on the peninsula of Mount 
Athos, the easternmost of the Chalkidike.^? 


Within months of assuming control over Macedonia, Cassander had 
considerably bolstered his position. While appealing to Macedonian 
traditionalism, he had conspicuously embraced innovation, founding an 
eponymous dynastic city and symbolically and physically reversing the policies 
of his predecessors on the Macedonian throne.** His first major synoikisms 
fundamentally reorganized key regions under his control and set the standard 
for a process that would become so characteristic of the Hellenistic age. With 
these projects, Cassander signaled his aspirations to kingship—a fact not lost on 
our ancient sources or his contemporaries—and the crucial role that 
urbanization, human mobility, and polis institutions would come to play in the 
development of the Hellenistic states. 


Kassandreia included many features of the numerous royally directed 
synoikisms that followed. It was created from the territories and populations of 
much of the southern Chalkidike, primarily Poteidaia, Olynthos, and other 
communities on the peninsulas of Pallene and Sithonia, ultimately constituting 
the majority of the poleis of the former Chalkidian League (see map 2).^ 
Kassandreia was built on the site of classical Poteidaia, a city whose fortunes 
had been bleak over the previous half century. In 356 Philip had compelled the 
Poteidaians to submit to Olynthos, giving their city and territory to the latter 
and subjecting them to mass enslavement and deportation (andrapodismos).^? 
Philip destroyed Olynthos in turn in 348, and the entirety of the Chalkidike 
became subject to Macedonia. Cassander reassembled the surviving Poteidaians 
and Olynthians, some of whom had reinhabited the site of Olynthos,^ and 
merged them with other communities and populations into a powerful new 


polity. This rich and strategically critical region had often felt the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces of state power, from the synoikism of Olynthos in 432 in 
response to Athenian imperialism and the subsequent attempts of the Athenians 
to break the union during the Peace of Nikias, signed in 421, to the resurgence 
of Olynthos as the head of the Chalkidian League in the fourth century and its 
defeat by Philip.*? 
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MAP 2. The Thermaic Gulf and Chalkidike. 


Diodoros remarks that Cassander “ambitiously aided in the city's growth,” 
adding extensive tracts of quality land to Kassandreia, which soon became one 
of the most important centers of the northern Aegean.?? Its scale outstripped 
that of Olynthos at its height, and some seventeen poleis were included in the 
synoikism.?? On the southern promontory of Pallene, Mende, the prosperous 
Eretrian colony famous for its wine export, and Skione became part of the civic 
territory of Kassandreia, and Mende is later referred to as a seaport of 
Kassandreia.°' Torone, a substantial polis on the central finger of the 
Chalkidike, was also included.?? Controlling a territory of roughly one thousand 
square kilometers (386 square miles), Kassandreia probably extended to the 
borders of Cassander's foundations Thessalonike and Ouranopolis to the east 
and west, respectively, and to the north it ran up to Alexander's reorganized 
Kalindoia. 
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To its core of Greek and Bottiaian settlers, the flourishing city quickly added 
new residents, chiefly Macedonian nobles formerly in the service of the kings. 
Epigraphic documents record several land grants bestowed on Macedonians in 
the years following the synoikism.? The wholesale reorganization of this 
extensive area of the Chalkidike allowed the kings to carve out large 


agricultural estates for their subordinates, in one case including nonadjacent 
tracts stretching from the central Chalkidike to Bottike.°* Although these 
estates do not seem to have been incorporated into the territory of the polis but 
formally lay on royal land, their owners may have become citizens of 
Kassandreia, and in one instance this was demonstrably the case.°° Woven 
together from disparate elements, Greek, non-Greek, and Macedonian, and a 
blend of royal and civic authority, Kassandreia was a city for the new age.” 


Cassander's most lasting foundation was Thessalonike, at the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf in Mygdonia. In contrast to Kassandreia, formed from the old 
Greek cities of the southern Chalkidike, the synoikism of Thessalonike 
centralized the populations of a comparatively less urbanized region, which 
was formally part of Macedonia. Owing to its strategic position and the rapid 
silting of Pella's outlet to the sea, Thessalonike soon became "the mother of all 
Macedonia” and its main commercial outlet. Evidence for the form of the 
early Hellenistic city is limited. The original walls appear to have enclosed 
roughly sixty hectares (148 acres), just the northern half of the area now 
demarcated by the later fortifications, but only scant traces have been 
explored.?? Other, scattered remains of the Hellenistic city have also come to 
light, including a monumental building (perhaps the palace of the Antigonids), 
a bathing complex in the area of the agora, sanctuaries of Serapis and Demeter, 
and parts of the east and west necropoleis.?? 


This region of Aegean Thrace was historically the home of the ethne of the 
Mygdones and the Krousaians. It had been under some form of Macedonian 
control since at least the fifth century but was probably not fully incorporated 
into Macedonia until the reign of Philip II.°° Despite its extended contact with 
Greek merchants and settlers, the literary sources maintain the Thracian 
character of this region into the fourth century.°' Archaeological and 
epigraphic evidence confirm the mixed cultural milieu of the cities and emporia 
there.9? 


Strabo reports that Thessalonike was founded from the populations of 
twenty-six settlements (polismata) in Krousis and on the Thermaic Gulf that 
Cassander destroyed (kathelön) and synoikized into one polis.°° He specifically 
mentions Apollonia, Chalastre, Therme, Gareskos, Aineia, and Kissos and that 
Thessalonike was formerly called Therme, suggesting that the new polis was 
founded on or very near the site of classical Therme.°* A number of other poleis 
and settlements, in particular ancient Sindos, can be added to those explicitly 
named by Strabo.^? Despite his report that these preexisting cities were 
destroyed in preparation for the foundation of Thessalonike, a claim that other 
sources reiterate, literary texts mention the continued existence of some of 
them much later.°® In his description of the Macedonian Wars, Livy mentions 
an attack on Aineia, which he refers to as a city (urbs), and it appears on a list 
of the Delphic theörodokoi from 230-210.5 Livy also refers to the continued 
existence of Apollonia, a Greek city founded by the Chalkidians near Lake 


Bolbe in Mygdonia, which began issuing coins again after 187 BCE.°® 
Nevertheless, the synoikism seems to have greatly reduced if not in some cases 
entirely eliminated the major settlements of the region. 


A survey of the archaeological evidence provides a more nuanced view of 
the effects of the foundation of Thessalonike. Aineia, said to have been 
established by Aineias after the fall of Troy, was a Greek polis in Krousis and 
the most southerly one incorporated in the synoikism. Situated at modern Nea 
Michaniona, where surface survey has detected pottery and architecture dating 
primarily to the fifth and fourth centuries, it minted an impressive silver 
coinage beginning in the sixth century.?? Limited excavation has been 
conducted there, uncovering a cemetery of classical date."? The continued use 
of its temple of Aphrodite, however, along with its appearance on the lists of 
the Delphic theörodokoi, suggests that it may have been a dependent polis under 
the control of Thessalonike. Farther north, the inland community of Kissos, at 
Mount Chortiatis, does not seem to have been a site of meaningful settlement 
after the synoikism.^' Apollonia had been destroyed during the campaigns of 
Philip II, and evidently the survivors were included in the synoikism. ^? 


Several Thracian or mixed Thracian-Greek communities on the northeastern 
shore of the Thermaic Gulf were incorporated into Thessalonike. The most 
important of these were the poleis of Chalastre (modern Sindos or Agios 
Athanasios)’* and Sindos (modern Anchialos).’* Excavations at modern Sindos 
have revealed a cemetery of extraordinary wealth characterized by mixed 
indigenous and Greek material culture (weapons, fine goldwork, imported 
southern Greek pottery) dating to the sixth and fifth centuries." The known 
domestic architecture belongs exclusively to the eighth and seventh centuries, 
suggesting that the area of later settlement was elsewhere, possibly at Agios 
Athanasios,’° but the precise fate of the community after the synoikism cannot 
be traced in detail. Ancient Sindos provides clearer evidence of the effects of 
the synoikism on this region. The settlement, inhabited since the late Bronze 
Age, rose to prominence in the ninth century, when the rich gold deposits of 
the Echedoros River began to be exploited. Recent excavations have uncovered 
a series of large refuse pits dating to the last quarter of the fourth century. The 
most instructive contained vessels that primarily date to 350-325, along with 
terra-cotta fragments and other small finds. The size and number of the vessels, 
the majority of which were produced at a local workshop, probably indicate 
that the pits were used for clearing out a group of adjacent households at the 
time of the synoikism and abandonment of the site."7 This deposition shows the 
orderly preparation for abandonment and points to no forcible or violent 
transplantation of population. The local pottery, found here in abundance, does 
not extend past the last decade of the fourth century, when the workshop that 
produced it went out of use, eloquently demonstrating the cultural disruption 
of the foundation of Thessalonike. There is evidence that some limited 
settlement persisted at the site of ancient Sindos, in a much reduced state, but 


the majority of the population was incorporated into Thessalonike. "* 


The synoikism most dramatically reorganized the immediate environs of 
Thessalonike, which formed the core of the new city. Somewhere in this area 
was classical Therme, the most important settlement, whose precise location 
and relationship to the foundation of Thessalonike are matters of long-standing 
debate."? Strabo's description strongly suggests that the two sites were either 
identical or at least very close to each other.?? Some scholars have advanced 
this view, but others have suggested locating ancient Therme at modern 
Thermi, a few kilometers to the southeast of Thessalonike, or on the peninsula 
southeast of Thessalonike now known as Mikro Karabournaki / Kalamaria, with 
a consensus favoring this identification. °! 


Recent excavations have greatly aided in reconstructing the settlement 
patterns that preceded the foundation of Thessalonike. Beneath the city and 
suburbs of modern Thessaloniki there is evidence for three main settlement 
sites in the archaic and classical periods: at Trapeza Lembet (Polichni), Trapeza 
Thessalonikis, and Mikro Karabournaki. Trapeza Lembet is a relatively small 
settlement, a large village, just to the northwest of Thessalonike. The plots 
explored so far in rescue excavations provide a rough impression of the site: a 
nucleated center surrounded by cemeteries to the east and south. Finds extend 
from the late sixth to the late fourth century, in general confirming the picture 
of abandonment at the time of the foundation and synoikism of Thessalonike. 
The large necropolis has tombs from the mid-fourth century BCE with 
extremely rich contents attesting to the wealth of the elite, similar to nearby 
Sindos: elaborate gold and silver jewelry and silver, bronze, and glass vessels. 
While the settlement shows no sign of occupation past the synoikism, the 
Hellenistic period saw continued use of portions of the necropolis, now 
probably one of the cemeteries of Thessalonike that surrounded the new city.°? 


To the east of Thessalonike, about two kilometers (one mile) from the 
eastern gate, is a low settlement mound, below a major Bronze Age site, at 
Trapeza.?? This is the most promising candidate for ancient Therme. The city 
was probably a mixed community of indigenous Thracians and Greek settlers. 
As a major site of trade at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, it was strategically 
situated as an outlet for the wealth of inland Thrace. The remains from fifty or 
so excavation plots revealed in this area yield a fairly clear picture of the site. 
Ringed by cemeteries, this city with a thickly settled center was of medium size 
for the classical period. Several hundred burials have been excavated, providing 
a ceramic chronology for the habitation of the site that shows it was occupied 
from the early Iron Age (circa 1100 BCE) to the early Hellenistic period (as late 
as 300 BCE). There is good ceramic evidence for lingering use of the cemetery 
for several decades after the synoikism, indicating that this was in all likelihood 
a somewhat protracted process, precisely as we have seen at Sindos and 
neighboring Trapeza Lembet. 


On a small cape to the south, a settlement at what is now Mikro 
Karabournaki had significant commercial links to the Greek world. Its 
excavators have proposed a date in the eighth century for its establishment, and 
the latest horizon seems to be the fifth century, but modern activity has heavily 
disturbed the upper strata. The domestic architecture, which includes an 
example of a Thracian-style subterranean house, the burials, and local and 
imported pottery attest to the mixed cultural milieu of the site.°* This was a 
thriving commercial center with extensive connections throughout the Aegean 
and the northern Balkans during the archaic and classical periods. 


This clustering around the future polis suggests that prior to the foundation 
of Thessalonike, the pattern of settlement was characterized by several 
nucleated sites dispersed around the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Therme may 
have had its urban core at Trapeza Thessalonikis and its harbor at Mikro 
Karabournaki. A number of smaller sites (at modern Trapeza Lembet / 
Polichini, Thermi, and Pylaia) were also nearby, and perhaps part of the polis 
of Therme.* The foundation of Thessalonike was in the first place a 
consolidation of the scattered settlements of Therme, with the secondary, and 
significant, addition of a number of communities and their territories from the 
wider region. The siting of Thessalonike just outside Therme also meant that 
the latter polis could be used as a base of operation for the new construction. 
Thessalonike drew on the populations, territories, and resources of a large 
swath of territory bordering the northern Thermaic Gulf and reaching as far 
south as Aineia. This wholesale reorganization of much of Mygdonia and the 
western Chalkidike probably brought the city's borders up to those of the two 
other major Macedonian settlements of the region: Kalindoia and Kassandreia. 
Farther west, the reorganization around the substantial foundation of 
Ouranopolis subsumed ancient Sane, along with Akanthos and the other small 
poleis along the southern half of the Athos Peninsula, and further redefined the 
settlement pattern of the Chalkidike.?" This string of foundations established 
large urban centers with vast territories and considerable economic potential, 
cementing Macedonian control across this strategic region. Cassander soon 
extended this policy farther beyond the borders of Macedonia, with the 
refoundation of Thebes, the synoikism of Akarnania, and, a short time later, the 
foundation of Antipatreia in Illyria after he gained control of the region in 
314.58 


The reconstruction of Thebes served a dual purpose. Cassander had faced 
serious resistance from the Aitolians, who continued to support Polyperchon, ?? 
and a powerful stronghold occupying a strategic position in central Greece was 
a valuable asset in his bid to control all of Greece.” Equally important, 
perhaps, the reconstruction of Thebes advertised Cassander's commitment to 
the freedom of the Greeks and was intended to rally support throughout the 
Greek world and isolate his enemies, particularly Polyperchon. If Polyperchon's 
earlier proclamation purported to reverse the policies of Antipater and return 


the Greek world to the status quo under Alexander and Philip, Cassander’s 
refoundation of Thebes signaled his willingness to go one step further and 
actually reverse the policies of Philip and Alexander. After its defeat at the 
hands of Alexander in 335, with staggering losses of around six thousand men, 
Thebes had been leveled and its walls pulled down. The surviving population 
was subjected to andrapodismos, with the exception of the priests, and the 
extensive territory of the polis was redistributed to the Boiotian allies.°! 
Although the sources unanimously ascribe the decision to destroy Thebes to the 
council of Greek allies,?? Alexander was surely not blind to the opportunity that 
lingering enmity toward the Thebans presented, and the destruction of Thebes 
was a powerful display of Macedonian power and a warning to other Greek 
poleis that might resort to arms. As Cassander's act coincided with the partial 
restitution of the people of Poteidaia and Olynthos, cities emblematic of the 
destructive power of Macedonian hegemony under Philip, its symbolism was 
clear in antiquity. 


According to Diodoros, Cassander rebuilt Thebes “out of a desire for 
glory,"?? and the poleis in Greece and Sicily aided in the resettlement because 
of their “pity” (eleos) for the fate of Thebes and the former “renown” (doxa) of 
the city. Pausanias mentions that the main supporters were Athens, which had 
received many of the Theban exiles, and two of the major cities of the 
Peloponnese, Messene and Megalopolis.°* The identity of these cities confirms 
the link between the policy of Cassander and the ideological stakes of the 
reconstruction. In 316, Cassander had secured Athenian support and was 
contending fiercely for control of the cities of the Peloponnese with 
Polyperchon, whose power base was now confined to this region.? The 
reconstruction of Thebes had special resonance in the Peloponnese: in 
particular, the connection of the Theban general Epameinondas to the 
foundation of Messene and Megalopolis explains their interest in aiding in its 
refoundation.”® 


The effects of Cassander’s refoundation of Thebes and the creation of his 
other capitals were also felt beyond the Peloponnese. Antigonos called for an 
assembly of his army at Tyre and denounced Cassander, condemning his 
marriage to Thessalonike, whom he claimed Cassander had wedded by force, 
and issuing a decree (dogma) demanding that he raze the cities of Kassandreia, 
which now housed the Olynthians, and Thebes as enemies of the Macedonians, 
as well as release Alexander IV and Rhoxane and submit to Antigonos as the 
legitimate general and guardian of the kingdom.°’ To this decree Antigonos 
somewhat ironically appended a clause asserting that the Greek cities should be 
free, autonomous, and ungarrisoned. His position underscored the fundamental 
significance of Cassander's foundations: they were clear steps toward not only 
carving out a physical empire but also asserting independence from the other 
Successors. While Antigonos's public gesture may have been mainly intended 
for the Macedonian army, his decision to issue a decree, especially one 


addressing the status of the Greek poleis, clearly included the Greek cities in its 
audience. Ptolemy, following suit, issued a similar decree.?? Yet Antigonos's 
posturing ultimately fell flat. Narrow appeals to Macedonian traditionalism 
were no longer effective in the current political climate. The balance of Greek 
opinion was overwhelmingly in sympathy with Cassander on this issue, so 
much so that Antigonos was forced to back down. 


A subscription list of donors demonstrates the continuing and widespread 
support for the refoundation of Thebes reported by the literary sources. This 
stele, displayed in Thebes sometime after 304, records the names of individuals 
and poleis?? and attests to the extensive level of assistance and the protracted 
time scale for executing such a project. The now-fragmentary document 
preserves four entries for kings. One was probably Demetrios Poliorketes 
(whose name was later erased), who dedicated money for olive oil to the city 
from the spoils he took from the Rhodians. Philokles (Ptolemy's main 
representative in Greek affairs and the future king of Sidon) appears twice, 
dedicating large sums, and two other kings are on the list, although their names 
are not preserved.'?' Greek states including Kos and (probably) Antigoneia on 
the Troad (both Antigonid dependencies), Eretria, Aigina, Malis, and possibly 
Samothrace are also named. A recently discovered fragment adds further 
donors from Cyprus, connected to Thebes through kinship with Athens and the 
Phoenician Kadmos, and Kassandreia and Pella, cities under Cassander's 
control.'°* Appealing to sentiments of philhellenism, kinship, historical 
connection, and reverence for the gods of Thebes, as well as the ancient fame of 
the polis, Cassander's policy powerfully mobilized Greek public opinion. 


Thebes, nevertheless, remained securely under Cassander's control for some 
time to come. Its restitution could not have been popular with all of the 
Boiotians, in particular the cities that had most opposed Theban hegemony 
earlier in the fourth century (Thespiai, Orchomenos, and Plataia) and had 
enthusiastically contributed to its destruction in 335 and profited from the 
proceeds of its former territory ever since. Diodoros remarks that Cassander 
(perhaps euphemistically) "persuaded" (peisas) the Boiotians prior to 
undertaking the reconstruction, pointing to the need to forestall potential 
objections to the revival of their former hegemon.'?? Thebes remained a base 
for Cassander's military operations and housed a Macedonian garrison, and it 
was not until three decades later, in or around 287, that it was reintegrated 
into the Boiotian federation (koinon).'°* In the meantime, the federation 
operated independently of Thebes, sending representatives to make an alliance 
with Antigonos in 312 and aiding the campaign of Antigonos's general 
Polemaios in the same year.'°° 


For the moment, Cassander's ambitious and conspicuous campaign to shore 
up the territories under his rule and assert his dynastic legitimacy stood out 
among the policies of the Diadochs. It would be answered shortly and in kind 
as the other Successors began to invest in the urbanization of their emerging 


empires, but for now another round of coalition war loomed on the horizon. In 
the spring of 315, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachos presented Antigonos 
with terms in Upper Syria. He declined the ultimatum and made ready for a 
war on many fronts.'°® Aiming at establishing a major seaport for the coming 
war, Antigonos marched south to Phoenicia, where, as in 332, only Tyre 
offered resistance. Here he assembled his army and issued his proclamation 
denouncing Cassander and announcing the freedom of the Greeks.'°’ In the 
Aegean, circa 314, Antigonos consolidated his control over the islands by 
bringing them into the koinon of the Islanders (Nesiotic League), a centralizing 
tactic that prefigured Antigonid policies elsewhere in the Greek world.!?* 
Meanwhile, the coalition against him had attracted other powerful dynasts and 
divided its forces to confront him on several fronts: by 315 the Third Diadoch 
War was under way.!?? 


In Greece, Cassander entered the Peloponnese for a second time, to confront 
Polyperchon, Alexander, and Antigonos's lieutenant Aristodemos of Miletos. 
Passing through Boiotia, in what must have been a powerful piece of 
propaganda aimed at bolstering his commitment to “the freedom of the Greeks" 
he paused with his army to aid in the construction of the Thebans' walls, still 
rising a year after the initiation of the refoundation.''? In the summer of 315, 
after little military success, Cassander made a symbolic display of his 
preeminece over the Peloponnese by presiding over the Nemean Games, then 
departed for Macedonia.''' Isolated, Aristodemos convinced the Aitolians, ever 
hostile to Macedonia, to support Antigonos. Cassander responded with a 
strategy now typical of his rule. The Aitolians had last threatened Macedonia in 
320, when Antipater had left Europe to confront Perdikkas. In his absence, the 
Aitolians had invaded Thessaly and convinced the Thessalians to join their 
cause. After defeating a Macedonian army, the Aitolians had broken off their 
offensive only when the Akarnanians invaded Aitolia and forced them to defend 
their homeland.''* Mindful of the recent past, Cassander summoned 
representatives of the Akarnanian koinon to a common assembly on the borders 
of Aitolia and urged them to synoikize Akarnania by moving the populations 
from the scattered villages into the largest cities: Stratos, Sauria, and 
Agrinion.''” Seeking to counterbalance the Aitolians, Cassander applied a policy 
that had already been characteristic of his efforts at building a stable kingdom 
in northern and central Greece. The move appears to have been effective. He 
left Aitolia without risking a battle, and the Aitolians were forced to turn their 
attention to the fortified cities of Akarnania. In the following year (313), 
Cassander’s brother Philip based his successful assault on Aitolia in 
Akarnania.''* 


Meanwhile, as much of the East fell to Antigonos, Karia became a hotly 
contested battleground.''° Asandros, who had received Karia at Babylon in 323 
and joined Antigonos in 320, defected to the coalition in 315 and fled to 
Cassander in Macedonia.''® He then returned to Karia with Cassander's trusted 


general Prepelaos.''” Antigonos, leaving Demetrios in command, advanced 
from Syria to Kelainai in Phrygia to meet Cassander’s forces.''® After failing 
against Polemaios’s army in 314, Asandros submitted to Antigonos, promising 
to cede his army and the Greek cities under his control. As quickly as he came 
to this arrangement, however, Asandros reconsidered his position, resuming 
hostilities against Antigonos and seeking aid from Ptolemy and Seleukos. With 
a combined offensive on land and on sea, Antigonos’s generals Medios and 
Dokimos liberated Miletos, while Antigonos took Tralles and Kaunos and 
Polemaios seized Iasos, driving Asandros out of Karia by 313/12.''° 


At some point during Asandros's control of Karia, the population of its small 
polis of Pidasa was merged into the city of Latmos. The union is attested only 
by an undated decree of Latmos, one of whose stipulations reveals the hand of 
Asandros in initiating this project: as part of the reformed tribal allotment, 
Pidasians and Latmians were to be included in a new eponymous tribe called 
Asandris.'*° In the struggle for control of western Asia Minor, the synoikism of 
Latmos secured the route from Mylasa, Asandros's residence, to the Latmian 
Gulf and Miletos.'*! Textual and archaeological evidence demonstrates that 
Latmos was ultimately incorporated into a new, massively fortified site, 
Herakleia Latmos (see map 1, p. 6), five hundred meters (0.3 miles) closer to 
the gulf, on the slopes of Mount Latmos, and it is possible that this too 
happened under Asandros.'*? Later, after Ipsos, Herakleia was renamed 
Pleistarcheia when the region fell to Cassander's brother Pleistarchos, who 
briefly ruled Karia and used the city as his headquarters.'”” It was probably 
under his rule that the city received its massive fortification circuit running 6.5 
kilometers (four miles) and the impressive network of stone roads and fortified 
outposts that extended on to Mount Latmos and beyond and controlled the Bafa 
plain.'”* The end of Pleistarchos’s rule is obscure, but his subordinate 
Eupolemos assumed the rule of Karia by 295 and seems to have held it until 
circa 280.7? Eupolemos no doubt continued to develop the city, and it was 
perhaps under his rule that the name reverted to Herakleia, a toponym suitable 
to the Macedonian traditionalism and military power advertised on his 
decidedly martial coinage.'”° This sequence therefore suggests that Herakleia 
was originally founded by either the Persian satrap Maussollos"" or 
Asandros'** or sometime between 313/12 and 301, when the region was under 
Antigonos's control? The most likely date for the synoikism of Latmos and 
Pidasa falls in the period of Asandros's alliance with the coalition and his 
struggle against Antigonos (315-313/12).'°° After Alexander' siege of 
Halikarnassos, the political center of the Karian satrapy had reverted inland to 
Mylasa, as it had been prior to Maussollos's reorganization of the region. In this 
context, and perhaps under the influence of Cassander's policies, Asandros 
attempted to shore up his control of Karia in the face of Antigonos's assault, 
securing defensible, fortified cites commanding key routes of communication 
within the territories under his authority. Karia, with its multiplicity of small 


communities, entailed distinct challenges for imperial rule, and Maussollos had 
already embraced centralization as a means of building regional power 
structures there." We will shortly see further efforts at consolidating this 
dispersed and contested region under Seleukid authority (Stratonikeia, Nysa, 
Chalketor), and in the wake of Karia’s increasing urbanization, numerous 
communities responded to the new political landscape by entering into 
agreements of sympoliteia with one another. '^? 


With Karia and much of western Asia Minor securely under Antigonid 
control, Antigonos attempted to cross into Europe. Breaking off his siege of 
Kallatis, one of the last holdouts of the revolt of the west Pontic cities, 
Lysimachos managed to prevent the invasion, largely because Byzantion 
blocked Antigonos's advance."? Meanwhile, Polemaios dislodged many of 
Cassander's garrisons in central Greece and marched on Athens. '^* Across the 
Mediterranean, at Gaza in the fall of 312, Ptolemy decisively defeated 
Demetrios and captured many of his soldiers.'^? Ptolemy then secured the cities 
of Phoenicia and gave an army to Seleukos, who invaded Media and recovered 
control of the region from Antigonos's general Nikanor.'?^9 Spread thin by the 
difficulties of fighting a war on so many fronts, Antigonos came to terms with 
the coalition late in 311.'?" For the third time since the death of Alexander, the 
empire was divided up.'** This settlement was a decisive moment in the 
development of the Hellenistic kingdoms. It sealed the termination of the 
Argead dynasty (Cassander immediately orchestrated the execution of 
Alexander IV and Rhoxane, interred with great expense at Aigai),'°° signaled 
that the ambiguous platform of “the freedom of the Greeks" was to be a central 
feature of royal policy, and marked a further step toward defining the physical 
shape of the territories. 


Much is revealing in the responses to the peace of 311, and Diodoros's 
observation (drawing on Hieronymos of Kardia) that once the Argead dynasty 
was eliminated, “each of those controlling peoples or cities harbored royal 
aspirations and held the territory appointed to him as if it were a kingdom won 
by the spear" finds ample confirmation on the ground.'^? Between 311 and 
301, the most significant efforts at reshaping the political geography of the 
regions controlled by the Successors took place, particularly under Antigonos. 
As we saw in the introduction, a short time after the announcement of the 
peace of 311, documented by Antigonos's letter to Skepsis, that polis was 
compelled to join the synoikism of Antigoneia Troas. It is perhaps an 
appropriately ironic accident of history that the first epigraphic evidence for 
the deployment of the slogan "freedom and autonomy" in this period comes 
from a city duly deprived of these things by the lead architect of this 
sloganeering, Antigonos himself. Skepsis's response, which added divine honors 
to the distinctions already accorded to Antigonos in the city,'^' highlights 
another defining element of what was to become such a familiar component of 
Hellenistic kingship: the cult of the ruler. This unfolding dynamic between 


kings and communities subsequently played out across the Greek world, a 
complex negotiation of sovereignty, independence, privilege, and power that 
underpinned the emerging kingdoms. For this period, however, the narrative of 
Diodoros, our main source, is far more compressed and selective. The result is 
that the details of this rich backdrop are often elusive. 


“SEIZING A GREATER SHARE”: THE CONSOLIDATION OF POWER (311-301) 


In the wake of the peace of 311, each of the Successors continued to 
consolidate and expand his power.'** For Antigonos the truce was a setback, 
but in its immediate aftermath he attempted to exploit the temporary 
settlement. A campaign against Seleukos proved unsuccessful.'** Forced to 
abandon the Far East and faced with the growing involvement of Ptolemy in 
the Mediterranean, Antigonos focused on consolidating his control over Asia 
Minor.'** The revolts of two of his nephews, Telesphoros in the Peloponnese in 
312 and Polemaios on the Hellespont in 310, showed the weakness of his far- 
flung operations.'^? Preying on this internal discord, Ptolemy seized Xanthos, 
Kaunos, and other Antigonid holdings in Asia Minor, established himself on 
Kos, and presented himself as the liberator of the Greek cities.!* In 309, 
Polyperchon, still at large in the Peloponnese and the scapegoat of the Third 
Diadoch War, made one last attempt to resuscitate his old position as guardian 
of the kings. Summoning Alexander's illegitimate son Herakles from Pergamon, 
he rallied his allies and the enemies of Cassander, professing to restore Herakles 
to the Macedonian throne as the legitimate heir of Alexander.'*’ The venture, 
however, was short lived. Cassander sent an embassy to Polyperchon and 
managed to convince him to eliminate Herakles, and thereafter Polyperchon 
fades from history.'^* 


Amid these very unsettled conditions, the Diadochs increasingly turned to 
urban foundations to cement their control over regions, cities, and populations. 
The first of their series of important new capitals was Lysimacheia, founded in 
December 309 in the center of the isthmus of the Thracian Chersonese (see map 
3).'*° It was sited directly between the coastal cities of Kardia (on the Melas 
Gulf to the north) and Paktye (to the south on the Propontic coast), in the 
vicinity of the elder Miltiades’s foundation of Agora/Chersonesos.'°° The 
population derived mainly from the synoikism of the poleis of Kardia (along 
with its two dependent emporia Kobrys and Kypasis),'”' Paktye, and possibly 
Agora/Chersonesos. Pausanias reports that its foundation involved the 
destruction (anelon) of Kardia, prompting Hieronymos’s bias against 
Lysimachos because of the elimination of his native city, but it is clear that 
Kardia continued as a flourishing port and a dependent community in the 
territory of Lysimacheia.'°? It is likely that the civic territory extended down 
the Chersonese as far as the borders of Alopekonnesos and Sestos and absorbed 
the settlements of Krithote, Kressa, and Aigospotamoi.'°* As such, Lysimacheia 
controlled the northeastern half of the peninsula, including the important 
harbor sites and emporia along the Gulf of Melas, the rich agricultural land of 


the northern Chersonese, and the strategic sites along the Hellespont and the 
Propontic coast.'** Little is known of the city itself. Among the surface finds are 
the remains of a Doric temple on its acropolis.^? The city served as 
Lysimachos’s royal mint and produced autonomous bronze issues, possibly with 
his image on the obverse.!* At his death, Lysimachos was buried in the city in 
a monument known as the Lysimacheion and accorded the honors of a hero. '°” 
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MAP 3. The Thracian Chersonese. 


Lysimacheia was intended at once to command the strategic and wealthy 
bridgehead between Europe and Asia and to protect Lysimachos's Thracian 
holdings from Antigonos.'°® At the same time, a powerful stronghold on the 
Chersonese also served to check the Thracians, with whom Lysimachos had 
been intermittently at war since 323.'°° The lack of any real authority over 
inland Thrace made the Greek cities an even more important commodity in 
defending the borders of his holdings and extending his dominion. For this 
reason, the cities along the western coast of the Black Sea were of particular 
strategic and economic value, but their united revolt against his garrisons, 
supported by Antigonos, revealed the fundamental weakness of Lysimachos's 
control in this sphere as well.'° Lysimacheia was accordingly a first step to 
remedy this chronic problem in the changed political landscape after Ipsos. It 
provided a base for consolidating Lysimachos's current holdings, a strong 
position for controlling the Hellespont (resulting in commercial leverage over 
the west Pontic cities), and a jumping-off point for his ambitions in Asia Minor. 
As a complement, Lysimachos may have founded a city on the southern tip of 
the Chersonese commanding the mouth of the Hellespont. Numismatic 
evidence for an Agathokleia (perhaps named in honor of Lysimachos's father) 


suggests that it is best located on the southern Chersonese and was a 
refoundation of the Attic colony Elaious, whose coinage ceased around the time 
of Lysimacheia’s foundation and whose reverse types strongly resemble those of 
coins attributed to Agathokleia.'°' If this reconstruction is correct, Lysimachos's 
foundations on the Chersonese controlled most of the territory of this circa 
nine-hundred-square-kilometer (348-square-mile) landmass. 


By the spring of 308, the shifting alliances and unsettled conditions of the 
previous years intensified the competition among the Successors for hegemony 
over Greece and the Aegean. Now nominally allied with Antigonos, Ptolemy 
launched an unsuccessful invasion of the Peloponnese.'°? In the following year, 
Antigonos began an offensive aimed at controlling Greece and asserting naval 
supremacy over the eastern Mediterranean. The first step was Demetrios’s 
celebrated entrance into Athens, where he was hailed as a liberator and offered 
divine honors,'°° followed by a major campaign against Ptolemaic-held Cyprus 
and a resounding victory at Cypriot Salamis in the spring of 306.'°* These 
achievements justified Antigonos’s and Demetrios’s assumptions of royal 
diadems and ushered in a new age of Hellenistic kings.'6? Antigonos marched 
against Ptolemy in Egypt in the fall of that year.'°® After this campaign ended 
in defection and defeat, Antigonos turned his attention to Rhodes in 305-304, 
aiming at dominating one of the remaining naval powers not under his 
control.'°” 


Simultaneously, Antigonos consolidated his rule over his core territories, 
Asia Minor and Syria. At the same time as the Battle of Salamis, he founded a 
major new dynastic capital, Antigoneia, on the Orontes River, at the location of 
a long-standing base of operations.'°® In Asia Minor, another strategic 
crossroads, sometime between 311 and 306/5 Antigonos began the 
construction of two new regional centers, focused on Ilion and Antigoneia (later 
Alexandreia) Troas (see map 4). Perhaps spurred on by the revolt of Polemaios 
in 310 and the foundation of Lysimacheia in 309, a major capital poised against 
him across the Hellespont, Antigonos responded with an ambitious 
reorganization of the population and resources of the Troad. This policy was in 
step with his practice of consolidating and strengthening key cities and ports of 
western Asia Minor. We have already noted the investments that his agent 
Dokimos made at Miletos. Antigonos prompted the relocation and fortification 
of Kolophon, also between 311 and 306/5, and in the same period he 
developed Smyrna and promoted the well-known synoikism of Teos and 
Lebedos (see map 5).'?? The refoundations of the cities of Ankore and 
Daskyleion in Hellespontine Phrygia, both renamed Antigoneia, likely also date 
to this period. 7? 
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The long-term impact of Antigonos’s policies was perhaps greatest in the 
Troad. The synoikisms there transformed a fragmented and somewhat 
peripheral region into a strategic crossroads poised between powerful 
Hellenistic forces. Prior to 427, much of the coastal Troad had been part of the 
peraia (mainland territory) of Mytilene, and many of the coastal cities were 
originally its colonies.'"' After its detachment from Mytilene and the period of 
Athenian domination, the region once again fell under Persian control. For the 
next century and a half, the unsettled conditions that had resulted from the 
policies and rivalries of Athenian tyrants, Spartan generals, and the Persian 
satraps of Dasykleion encouraged a scattered pattern of settlement in small 
towns and villages.'’”” The eastern Troad, particularly the area close to 
Daskyleion, was largely royal land, divided into agricultural villages assigned to 
Persian estate holders. Much of the commercial and political focus of the Troad 
centered on the satrapal capital and the larger, fortified agricultural cities of 
Kebren, Skepsis, and Neandreia in the interior. When Antigonos assumed 
control of this area, most of the poleis had modest populations and few were 
fortified. Antigonos's reorganization concentrated on two main settlements. On 


the western coast, he created a fortified city and harbor, Antigoneia Troas. In 
the northern Troad, he focused on Ilion—at the time a village dominated by 
neighboring Sigeion— whose ancient fame Antigonos exploited to consolidate 
settlement in this area and create the headquarters of the koinon of the Troad. 
Many of the more than twenty poleis that existed in the Troad in the last 
decade of the fourth century were incorporated into Ilion and Antigoneia Troas, 
concentrating much of the region’s territory in their hinterlands. The wider 
impact of Antigonos’s policy was the reorientation of the Troad’s political 
geography, refocusing its primary economic and political networks on coastal 
cities and away from centers in the interior. 


Ilion, despite its glorious past, had recently played little more than a minor 
symbolic role in the region.!7* Strabo described it as a mere village at the time 
of Alexander's arrival in 334, consisting of a small settlement and a "cheap" 
(euteles) temple of Athena. According to him, its chora had been divided 
between the neighboring cities of Achilleion and Rhoiteion until the time of 
Kroisos, when it was refounded.'’* Whatever historical truth is behind this, it 
seems to preserve a record of Ilion’s domination by its neighbors, which 
continued into the time of Alexander. Alexander famously sacrificed to Achilles 
and Athena here and pledged his patronage to the settlement, granting it the 
title of polis, ordering an improvement of the temple and other buildings, and 
exempting it from tribute.!/? But the restitution of the city's fortunes was in 
actuality left to the Successors.'’° Ilion's synoikism coincided with the creation 
of the koinon of the Troad, which centered on the temple of Athena and 
featured a yearly festival (panegyris) and the transformation of the Iliaka into a 
festival on the model of the Panathenaia. 7" 


Antigonos's control did not last long, and it is unclear precisely what the 
ascendancy of Lysimachos meant for the projects that he had initiated at Ilion. 
Strabo's description of Lysimachos's treatment of the city is obviously confused 
or marred by a textual problem. He first says that after the death of Antigonos, 
Lysimachos devoted special attention to Ilion, building a temple and a forty- 
stade (roughly 7.5-kilometer, or 4.6-mile) city wall and synoikizing the 
surrounding “ancient poleis,” which were “in a state of ruin" (kekaömenas).'”® 
In the very next section, however, Strabo mentions that at the time of the 
Galatian invasion, the city was unwalled.'’? These passages clearly contradict 
each other, and scholars have often resolved the problem by emending the text 
so that in the first section Strabo is referring to Alexandreia Troas rather than 
Ilion. 5? 


Excavation of the Hellenistic levels of Ilion has contributed decisive 
archaeological evidence to the discussion of this problem. On the basis of the 
ceramics from the foundation trench of certain sections, it is now clear that the 
seventeen-to-eighteen-stade (about 3.2-kilometer, or two-mile) foundation wall 
was not erected until the third quarter of the third century.'?' Recent research 
has also demonstrated that the construction of the temple of Athena Ilias began 


around 240-230, likely at the time of Antiochos Hierax’s bid for power in the 
region.'?? The new evidence, in sum, shows that Strabo's description of the wall 
and temple of Lysimachos at Ilion must be rejected. 


A mere emendation of the passage to make it refer to Alexandreia Troas 
(which does, in fact, have a forty-stade wall), however, does not completely 
resolve the problems associated with Strabo's account. He also says that at the 
time of his main source, Demetrios of Skepsis (first half of the second century 
BCE), Ilion was so depopulated that its buildings did not even have tiled roofs, 
and he later describes it as a “village-city” (kömopolis) in the early second 
century. In reality, it was then experiencing a period of prosperity, with the 
construction of a new wall, the Athena temple and portico, and new blocks of 
domestic housing in the lower city.'** Moreover, directly contradicting this 
testimony, roof tiles stamped with a monogram of the city have been found in 
third- and second-century contexts. Finally, excavations have also shown that 
the destruction caused by Fimbria in 85, at which time Strabo tells us he razed 
Ilion, was far less extensive than previously thought, affecting only the western 
part of the city and leaving the temple and much of the rest of Ilion untouched. 
The assembled material evidence shows the unreliability of Strabo and his 
informers (Demetrios and Hermesianax) for this period, and the influence on 
his account of the literary trope of successive destructions of Ilion. In 
particular, the interpolis rivalry of the Skepsian antiquarian Demetrios led him 
to deny that Ilion had been the site of Homeric Troy in his commentary on the 
Catalogue of Trojans (Troikos diakosmos).'** We should, then, be suspicious of 
his description of the weakness of Ilion in the Hellenistic period, and we must 
also revise our understanding of the roles that Ilion and the Successors played 
in the region at that time. 


Ilion's wider political role is somewhat murkier. It is clear that Antigonos's 
establishment of the koinon transformed the city into a noteworthy religious 
and economic center, but it is less clear that a synoikism under Antigonos or 
Lysimachos accompanied it. The revision of Strabo's testimony has been seen as 
a reason to dismiss the commonly held notion of a synoikism of Ilion altogether 
and assume that here too he had Alexandreia Troas in mind./?? There are, 
however, several difficulties with this view. First, Antigonos, not Lysimachos, 
initiated the synoikism of Antigoneia/Alexandreia Troas. Even if we assume 
that Strabo was referring to the subsequent refounding of that city as 
Alexandreia in the passage discussed above, no source mentions the 
incorporation of cities into Alexandreia at that time; in fact, Strabo explicitly 
states that Lysimachos allowed Skepsis to leave the union.'?9 Moreover, his 
description of the cities “in a state of ruin" does not accord well with the cities 
he attributes to the synoikism of Antigoneia/Alexandreia (Neandreia, Kebren, 
and Skepsis, the most substantial poleis of the Troad at the time) and applies 
much more naturally to the smaller towns surrounding Ilion. Finally, Strabo 
explicitly refers to cities subject to Ilion. +?” 


Ilion was almost certainly reinforced by the synoikism of several poleis and 
villages in the area, likely under Lysimachos, but the exact circumstances are 
obscure and effects of the reorganization and the new prominence of the city at 
the head of the koinon developed over time. It is likely that the original 
synoikism included the coastal settlements Achilleion'®® and Sigeion. Inland it 
may have included the small communities around Ilion (Ileon Kome and the 
villages of the Simoeis valley).?? At some point in the first half of the third 
century, at the time of the original synoikism or slightly later, it absorbed 
Kokkylion.'°° A highly fragmentary new document from Ilion attests the 
integration of the population of this polis and records the text of an oath sworn 
to Athena Ilias and displayed prominently in her sanctuary. ?' As is so often the 
case, not all of these cities remained in the union, and shortly after the 
synoikism we hear of Sigeion asserting its independence. Lysimachos took and 
garrisoned that city in 302 and presumably incorporated it into Ilion shortly 
thereafter. Strabo informs us that following this bid for independence, the 
people of Ilion themselves destroyed Sigeion and reincorporated it.'?? 
Following the Peace of Apameia in 188, Ilion absorbed Rhoiteion and Gergis, 
and it is likely that a fragmentary list of 231 new citizens found built into a 
Roman wall in Ilion is a record of the population absorbed from one of these 
two poleis.’ This centripetal process continued, and by the end of the second 
century, Skamandra, far in the interior, was attached to Ilion by a sympoliteia 
agreement.'°* On the balance of the evidence, then, there is no reason to 
dismiss an early Hellenistic synoikism of Ilion. It is otherwise difficult to 
account for the city's expansion and prosperity in the third and second 
centuries and its central place as the head of the koinon. The process of 
synoikism may have begun under Antigonos, when he founded the koinon circa 
306, but there may also be some validity to Strabo's testimony, problematic as 
it is, that Lysimachos added to the city's territory. Sigeion, at least, fits well into 
such a reconstruction. The original focus seems to have been connecting Ilion 
to the coast. Over time, the influence of the polis spread farther into the 
interior, and it absorbed Gergis and Skamandra. 


The nature and extent of the synoikism of Antigoneia and its refoundation 
and development as Alexandreia Troas under Lysimachos are also difficult to 
reconstruct. Antigonos founded Antigoneia Troas sometime after 311 and 
before 306/5 on the site of the coastal community Sigeia as a synoikism of the 
poleis of Kebren, Skepsis, and Neandreia.?? As we have seen, Kebren and 
Skepsis were the most substantial cities of the region in the classical period, 
and this foundation was clearly designed to be the military and economic 
center of the Troad: Antigoneia Troas provided this part of Antigonos's empire 
with a substantial commercial center organized around a large port. '?? Sigeia, 
as its foundation site, must have been entirely incorporated and obliterated by 
Antigoneia/Alexandreia. Neandreia, though modest in the fifth century, had 
experienced renewed prosperity in the fourth. It had a new city wall and a 


newly expanded city quarter, but after the foundation of Alexandreia it shows 
little sign of occupation other than isolated deposits associated with cultic 
activity.'°’ There have been no coins dating to the Hellenistic period found at 
the site and no other signs of systematic occupation.'?® 


Antigonos's plan proved too ambitious: due to its mutual hostility with 
Kebren, formidable distance (more than sixty kilometers, or thirty-seven miles) 
from the coast, and desire for self-determination, Skepsis soon withdrew from 
the synoikism. Kebren remained in the union at the time of the refoundation of 
Alexandreia, but part or all of this community may have reemerged later. Its 
urban center has revealed no trace of occupation after the late fourth century, 
but textual and epigraphic evidence point to continuing activity at the site. '?? 
On this basis, J. Cook suggested that Kebren persisted as a small, presumably 
agricultural settlement, dependent on Alexandreia Troas, in the plain below the 
ancient citadel.*°° L. Robert, however, argued on the basis of numismatic 
evidence that sometime in the third century, Kebren was detached from 
Alexandreia and refounded, together with Birytis, as an Antioch by a Seleukid 
king.*°' Cook argued forcefully that these pieces of evidence do not constitute 
sufficient grounds to conclude that Kebren regained the status of an 
independent polis??? but Robert's thesis may be compatible with the 
foundation of an Antioch at the site of Birytis rather than at Kebren. Even if 
there was an Antioch in the Troad, it does not seem to have involved all of the 
territory or population of Kebren, much of which probably remained under the 
control of Alexandreia. 


After Ipsos, Lysimachos took Antigoneia and renamed it Alexandreia 
Troas.’°® What all this entailed is not entirely clear, but if we take Strabo's 
description of Lysimachos's synoikism of Ilion, or at least elements of it, as a 
corrupted description of the Diadoch's building program at Alexandreia 
Troas,°°* it is likely to have involved more than a simple change of name and at 
least the construction of the forty-stade circuit wall and a temple. The walls of 
Alexandreia Troas have been investigated, confirming their extent and an 
enclosure of about four hundred hectares (988 acres). In addition, two 
fragments of building inscriptions detail the specifications (sungraphai) agreed 
on by the building commission of the city and the contractor of public works 
for the construction of a city wall.*°° 


By the first century BCE, according to Strabo, the coastal sties of Kolonai, 
Larisa, Hamaxitos, and Chrysa had been incorporated into Alexandreia.*°’ They 
may have been part of the original synoikism, as most scholars have 
assumed,??? but they were probably absorbed sometime later. Kolonai was 
fortified in the fourth century and seems to have evidence for occupation into 
the second century.” Larisa was a fairly substantial polis, assessed at three 
talents, just below Hamaxitos, in 425.?'? Cook found limited evidence for 
continuity of settlement at this site following the synoikism but conjectured 
that it had been much reduced.”'' Numismatic evidence may point to the 


renaming of Larisa as Ptolemais during the brief Ptolemaic control of the region 
(246-241), but this claim has been disputed, and Larisa once again appears 
under its own name on the Delphic theörodokoi list of 230-210.*'* Of the cities 
on the southern coast ultimately synoikized into Alexandreia Troas, Hamaxitos 
was probably the largest and most economically powerful. The Athenians 
assessed it for a tribute of four talents in 425, and its coastal position and 
control of the salt pans at Tragasai and the renowned sanctuary of Apollo 
Smintheus, the great Smintheion some two kilometers (one mile) outside 
Hamaxitos, all contributed to its prominence.*'* Survey of the site has detected 
no pottery later than the fourth century.*'* Nevertheless, a decree honoring 
Nikomedes of Kos, a philos of Antigonos and Demetrios, and dating to between 
311 and 306 mentions the cities of Antigoneia and Hamaxitos side by side.*'® 
Further, the only evidence for the control of the Smintheion by Alexandreia 
Troas, a decree honoring Sphodrias of Chios, is likely to date to the mid-fourth 
century, making it a decree of Hamaxitos rather than Alexandreia.*!® In 
addition, the numismatic evidence suggests that bronze issues of Hamaxitos 
may have persisted into the third century. All of this points to incorporation 
sometime in the second century, probably after 188, when Alexandreia began 
issuing coinage that imitated types of Hamaxitos.”'’” This reconstruction is 
bolstered by the archeological evidence, which now demonstrates that the 
Smintheion was rebuilt in the mid-second century and at that time became a 
publication site for civic decrees of Alexandreia.*'* By then, if not earlier, 
Alexandreia certainly controlled Kolonai and Larisa, and Chrysa, south of the 
Smintheion, became the site of a fort (phrourion) and a small settlement in 
Alexandreia’s territory.’'” Alexandreia thus appears to have had two main 
phases of development: The initial synoikism under Antigonos encompassed the 
coastal plain between Achaiion and Kolonai and the vast inland swath of the 
Skamandros valley and the neighboring highlands, subsequently diminished by 
the secession of Skepsis and possibly the partial withdrawal of Kebren. Then, 
after 188, either with the permission of Roman officials or on its own initiative, 
the city expanded into the rich coastal plains to the south, absorbing the cities 
from Kolonai to Hamaxitos. 


The transformations of these urban centers, bolstered by a federation of most 
of the cities of the Troad, greatly altered the political and economic orientation 
of the region. The effects of the reorganizations under the kings are also evident 
at a broader level. The intensive survey of the Granikos valley in the eastern 
Troad adds detail to the overall picture of settlement shift that took place in the 
early Hellenistic period."? This area, inland from the Ida range, which 
separates the eastern and western Troad, was relatively close to the Persian 
(and onetime Lydian) satrapal capital Daskyleion. It is dotted with tumuli, the 
burial mounds of aristocratic families who served the Persian bureaucracy and 
farmed the land from large fortified estates." Analysis of surface pottery 
indicates that Persian domination ushered in a period of prosperity, with 


intense cultivation. With the eclipse of Daskyleion as a major administrative 
node of the Persian Empire, the exploitation and settlement of this region 
shifted dramatically.^^ Whether the survey data indicate a sharp drop in the 
cultivation of this region or a greater concentration of population in cities, (or 
both) is not fully evident.*** In any event, they show a dramatic and apparently 
swift settlement change in the early Hellenistic period.??* 


As Lysimachos and Antigonos strengthened their positions against each 
other, the struggle for Greece continued. When the main theater of war shifted 
to the eastern Mediterranean, Cassander exploited the resulting vacuum to 
consolidate his hold on the Peloponnese and central Greece. In 304, Demetrios 
broke off his siege of Rhodes to direct his attentions to the recovery of 
Greece.” That fall he forced the Boiotians to rescind their alliance with 
Cassander and came to an agreement with the Aitolians. The next year, he set 
out to secure the major strongholds of the Peloponnese and eliminate the army 
of Prepelaos, Cassander's general in Corinth. After taking Sikyon, held by a 
Ptolemaic garrison, Demetrios moved the city to the fortified position around 
the acropolis, renamed it Demetrias, and received divine honors from its 
inhabitants.””° Corinth and a number of other Peloponnesian cities soon fell.??? 
In the spring of 302, Demetrios founded the short-lived Hellenic League, a 
conscious revival of Philip's League of Corinth. Although almost entirely passed 
over in silence by our literary sources, this was the first effort to reestablish a 
representative body aimed at dominating Greece since the Lamian War.””® 
Alarmed by the growing power of Demetrios in Greece, a new coalition effort 
against Antigonos took shape.” Lysimachos and Prepelaos invaded Asia Minor. 
Prepelaos took Aeolis, Ephesos, and much of Ionia. Lysimachos, meanwhile, 
secured Hellespontine Phrygia and, advancing inland, persuaded Dokimos to 
relinquish Synnada and desert Antigonos.**° The rapid loss of Asia Minor 
compelled Antigonos to march north from Antigoneia on the Orontes. 
Lysimachos dug in near Herakleia Pontica to await Seleukos's arrival from the 
upper satrapies. Antigonos likewise summoned Demetrios, and in the winter of 
302/1, both sides prepared for a decisive confrontation. °” 


Antigonos's appeal reached Demetrios as he was locked in a struggle for 
mastery of Thessaly. In the fall of 302 Demetrios had departed Athens and 
landed at the port of Larisa Kremaste. Advancing north, he had converged with 
Cassander's forces in the open plains of Achaia Phthiotis. In the maneuvers that 
followed, Demetrios prevented Cassander's synoikism of Phthiotic Thebes, a 
strategically important polis and maritime outlet on the west coast of Achaia 
Phthiotis, and two otherwise unattested communities, Dion and Orchomenos.??? 
The unsuccessful union was intended to brace his position against Demetrios 
and strengthen his hold on the cities (Pherai and Phthiotic Thebes; see map 6, 
p. 79) controlling the routes north toward Macedonia. Demetrios took Pherai 
but was forced to come to terms with Cassander to join his father. The details 
are unclear, but he withdrew under the cover of securing a clause protecting 


the freedom of the Greeks, and Thessaly fell to Cassander without a battle. **° 


Sometime during these campaigns, Demetrios probably refounded three 
communities (Halos, Peuma, and Narthakion) in Achaia Phthiotis and 
consolidated the region into a new ethnic koinon.”°* The details, passed over in 
the compressed narrative of Diodoros, are fleshed out by the archaeological 
material. Halos and Peuma, on the spurs of the Othrys Mountains on the 
southern end of the Krokian Plain, commanded the route toward Pharsalos and 
central Thessaly. Philip had besieged and destroyed classical Halos, a port city 
on the southern coast of the Pagasitic Gulf, in 346 and assigned its territory to 
the Pharsalians.^? The people of Halos were absorbed into towns of Achaia 
Phthiotis or taken into Pharsalos or continued to live in scattered settlements 
around the ruins of the former city.” The polis had controlled an open shore 
suitable for beaching small ships, and its territory included a good deal of the 
Krokian Plain.?”’ The new site of Halos, about two kilometers (one mile) farther 
inland, controlled the same beach but had the strategic advantage of a small 
acropolis.” The considerations here were in many ways similar to those 
evident in Demetrios's refoundation of Sikyon in a more advantageous (and 
defensible) location only one year earlier, in 303.7? The design of New Halos, 
fortified with 120 towers and an innovative gate system, also seems indicative 
of the great besieger. Numismatic evidence too perhaps links Demetrios's army 
to the refoundation of the site.**° Similar strategic imperatives appear to have 
motivated the refoundation of the polis at Kastro Kallithea, probably ancient 
Peuma, which was newly laid out in the late fourth century on an orthogonal 
plan and heavily fortified.”*' Narthakion, south of the Othrys Mountains on the 
road toward Thermopylai, was also expanded and fortified in this period.*** 
The overall impression is of a wholesale Antigonid reorganization of Achaia 
Phthiotis, and it is highly likely that at the same time, Demetrios created an 
Achaian koinon, in keeping with the Antigonid policy elsewhere.?*? 


“THE SUPREME STRUGGLE”: THE FALL OF ANTIGONOS AND THE SHAPING 
OF THE HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS (301-281) 


Despite their immense efforts to organize their power in Greece and Asia 
Minor, Demetrios and Antigonos were comprehensively defeated by the 
coalition forces in the summer of 301 at Ipsos in central Phrygia.*** With 
Antigonos dead, Demetrios fell back on Ephesos and clung to his naval 
superiority in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean, centered chiefly on 
Cyprus, the Cyclades, Phoenica, and the few coastal cities of Greece he still 
managed to control. In the meantime, Lysimachos took possession of most of 
Asia Minor west of the Tauros Mountains, Seleukos assumed control of northern 
Syria, and Ptolemy, who had not appeared at Ipsos but instead invaded Koile 
Syria, now possessed the southern half of Syria and parts of Lykia, Pamphylia, 
and Pisidia.” Cassander had a firmer hold on Greece, and his brother 
Pleistarchos established a short-lived dynasty in Karia.**’ As borders shifted 
dramatically, the new masters of these regions sought to consolidate their 


emerging kingdoms, capitalizing on the fruits of their “common effort in the 
supreme struggle" against Antigonos.” In Asia Minor, as we have seen, 
Lysimachos quickly set about reorganizing the cities founded under Antigonid 
rule. Sometime in this period, probably shortly after 300, Lysimachos's former 
wife Amastris founded an eponymous city on the Pontic coast west of Herakleia 
from the synoikism of four Greek towns: Sesamos, Kytoros, Kromna, and 
Tieion.**° Seleukos staked his claim to Syria, long the axis of the Antigonid 
kingdom, with a flurry of urban foundations—Seleukeia in Pieria, Antioch, 
Apameia, and Laodikeia on the Sea—that inaugurated the exceptionally prolific 
urbanization of the Seleukid kingdom.*°° Here, Seleukid policy fundamentally 
reshaped the settlement patterns of native communities, in a manner parallel to 
the impact of royal policy on the poleis of Greece and Asia Minor.*°' The 
aftermath of Ipsos was also characterized by shifting alliances among the 
remaining Successors. Now distanced from Seleukos by the dispute over Koile 
Syria, Ptolemy joined with Lysimachos, giving his daughter Arsinoe to the aged 
king and another daughter, Lysandra, to Lysimachos’s son Agathokles.?°? 
Seleukos quickly followed suit, striking an agreement with Demetrios and 
wedding his young daughter Stratonike.*°* 


Shortly thereafter, in 298, Cassander fell ill and died, leaving only young 
sons on the Macedonian throne. Capitalizing on this power vacuum, 
Demetrios concentrated his efforts on recovering Greece. Reasserting Antigonid 
control over Euboia, he probably reestablished the koinon there in this period 
(297-296).”°° From Euboia, he sailed against Athens, taking it in 294.°°° His 
successes in Greece were counterbalanced by the loss of his eastern possessions: 
Lysimachos took the Ionian cities, most importantly Ephesos, Ptolemy 
recovered Cyprus, and Seleukos gained Kilikia.*°’ But Demetrios advanced 
north in the fall of 294, taking advantage of the dynastic struggle between 
Cassander’s young sons to have himself declared the king of Macedonia.”°® The 
next year, he took Thessaly and Boiotia and invaded Lysimachos's Thracian 
kingdom.^? A new threat, however, the emergence of Pyrrhos of Epeiros, 
forced Demetrios to return to central Greece in 292/91 to face the combined 
rebellion of the Boiotians and the Aitolians, backed by the Epeirot king.*®° 
Meanwhile, Ptolemy dismantled the Antigonid Nesiotic League and replaced it 
with his own Aegean confederation?®' and by 288/87 took Tyre and Sidon. Due 
to growing unpopularity in Macedonia and a double invasion by its neighbors 
Lysimachos and Pyrrhos, Demetrios lost his army and his kingdom.?*? Falling 
back once more on his fleet, he sailed against the Ionian coast, leaving his son 
Antigonos, probably based in the rising city of Demetrias in Magnesia, to 
oversee his remaining holdings in Greece.” Demetrios landed in Miletos but 
after some initial success was pushed back by Lysimachos's forces. Retreating 
into Seleukid-held Kilikia, he finally capitulated in 286, dying at the Seleukid 
court in 283.?9* 


Against the tumultuous events of 294-288, two major Hellenistic centers 


took shape on opposite sides of the Aegean: Ephesos and Demetrias, both 
intimately tied to the pressing political and military needs of the period. In the 
opening maneuvers of the final campaign against Antigonos in 302, Cassander’s 
general Prepelaos had taken Ephesos, leaving it “free” but depriving it of its 
ships.*°° When Demetrios sailed west to relieve his father, he landed at Ephesos 
and returned the city to its “former status"—that is, subject to the 
Antigonids.?9 Even after Ipsos, Ephesos remained in Antigonid hands down to 
294, when Lysimachos recovered it.” In the intervening years, the city 
suffered heavily in the contest between the kings. Two honorary decrees dating 
to this period, one for a general of Demetrios's who worked to secure the grain 
supply to the city and another for a Rhodian grain dealer who sold wheat in 
Ephesos at a below-market price, suggest food shortages.’°® The well-known 
"debt law" dating to circa 299, which addresses the damage done to mortgaged 
estates during the “common war" against Lysimachos, further reveals the extent 
to which the territory of Ephesos was ravaged, and another fragmentary 
inscription refers to the ransoming of citizens captured in the conflict.*°° 


As Lysimachos consolidated his control over Ionia after 294, Ephesos 
became a major node of his newly expanded kingdom. As we have seen, he 
continued the urban projects of Antigonos in the Troad, renaming and 
expanding Antigoneia as Alexandreia Troas, and in Hellespontine Phrygia he 
did the same for Antigonos's other new city, renaming it Nikaia. Lysimachos 
sought to anchor his hold on Ionia with a large-scale synoikism of Ephesos, far 
outstripping the limited reorganization of the region that Antigonos had 
attempted. The city had been central to the struggle for Asia Minor, and it 
represented the most important harbor and access point to the routes inland to 
Phrygia and beyond. The desire for a major capital on the scale of the centers 
promoted by Lysimachos on the Chersonese and in the Troad was mirrored by 
more immediate practical concerns. The city had suffered in the recent war, 
which had revealed the weaknesses of its current site, defenses, and harbor. 
Lysimachos's refoundation sought to remedy these problems, moving Ephesos 
from the low-lying floodplain around the Artemision to a more advantageous 
site about 1.3 kilometers (0.81 miles) distant, on the slopes between what are 
now Bülbüldag and Panayırdag, affording the city defensible heights and ready 
access to a deepwater harbor.?7? 


The precise circumstances of the synoikism are confused by the tendentious 
nature of the literary sources. By 289/88, synoikized Ephesos appears in the 
epigraphic record under its new dynastic name, Arsinoeia.”’' References to the 
construction of the 8.9-kilometer-long (5.5-mile-long) wall of the Lysimachean 
city begin circa 290. These impressive fortifications enclosed a massive four 
hundred hectares (988 acres).”’” This site absorbed two existing settlements of 
Ephesos, the villages Koressos and Smyrna, which became quarters of the new 
city.?? Strabo reports the unwillingness of the residents of Ephesos to move 
their city and maintains that Lysimachos blocked its drains during a heavy 


rainstorm to flood the city and force them to go.*’* This account certainly 
preserves anti-Lysimachean propaganda: by contrast, Stephanos of Byzantium, 
citing a contemporary epigram of Douris of Elaia, describes the inundation as a 
natural disaster and says it only added to Lysimachos’s motivation to move the 
site.?7° 


To supplement the population of Ephesos and fill the monumental 
dimensions of the new capital, Lysimachos transferred the populations of 
Lebedos (possibly detached from Teos) and Kolophon*’® and the coastal polis of 
Phygela to it (see map 5, p. 75). Prepelaos had “won over" Teos and 
Kolophon when he first invaded in 302.77? Still, the Kolophonians, aided by 
people of Smyrna, fought to resist the synoikism, and a massive tumulus on the 
road from Ephesos to Klaros may be the polyandrion mentioned by Pausanias 
of the war dead who fell in the battle with Lysimachos.?"? Pausanias also tells 
us that Lysimachos destroyed Kolophon and Lebedos, yet there is no 
archaeological evidence for this, and both cities ultimately resurfaced in one 
form or another.**° Prepelaos, it seems, released Kolophon from unity with 
Ephesos very shortly after the synoikism and was honored as a founder with a 
heroön, the Prepelaion, in its territory.” The site of the ancient city seems 
never to have fully recovered, and the centrifugal processes already under way 
drew the bulk of its population to the former harbor site of Notion, now also 
known as Kolophon by the Sea. Although the two settlements persisted for a 
time under one ethnic, the old urban center of Kolophon was ultimately 
eclipsed.?*? Lebedos too reappeared in subsequent centuries as an independent 
polis and was named Ptolemais for a time, probably during the Third Syrian 
War (246-241), in the reign of Ptolemy III.?*? However, the appearance of the 
Lebedioi as a tribal subdivision (chiliasty) at Ephesos attests the early 
integration of its citizens into the synoikism, and it is likely that not all of the 
population returned to Lebedos after it was reconstituted.*** Ephesos quickly 
rose to a city of the first rank following the synoikism. Strongly fortified, it 
possessed an expanded territory and increased population and controlled an 
important deepwater harbor.?** 
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MAP 5. Ionia. 


Lysimachos further reshaped the settlement patterns of Asia Minor with the 
development of Smyrna. According to the literary tradition, the city had been 
in a dismal state since its destruction at the hands of Alyattes in the sixth 
century, and Strabo describes its population as settled “in villages" (komedon) 
at the time of Alexander’s conquest.??? The late literature is nearly unanimous 
in calling Alexander Smyrna's founder, and romantic myths grew around his 
association with the city.’®” In reality, it seems to have been destroyed 
somewhat more recently, in 545, during the Persian conquest of Ionia.*** The 
sources probably also exaggerate the extent of the disaggregation of Smyrna in 
the classical period: archaeological and epigraphic evidence point to fairly 
significant activity at the site of Old Smyrna in the fourth century.^?? Its 
refoundation is therefore best conceived of as a reorganization of the fourth- 
century harbor town as a new, fortified site with a developed harbor and the 
consolidation of the second-order villages into a centralized polis.*°° Antigonos 
initiated this project, and Lysimachos continued it and renamed the site 
Eurydikeia.*°' Following the synoikism the city flourished, becoming a major 
commercial outlet and extending its influence over a greater territory in the 
third century. Eventually, it absorbed the Seleukid military colony attached to 
the city of Magnesia near Mount Sipylos in western Lydia.??? The port became a 
significant harbor of coastal Asia Minor, eclipsing the many smaller cities of the 
seaboard that had been of greater importance in the classical period. Together 
with Alexandreia Troas, Miletos, and Ephesos, this newly expanded commercial 
center was part of a chain of advantageously situated ports that reshaped 
western Asia Minor. 


Across the Aegean, at the same time, Demetrios Poliorketes was 
inaugurating a city to rival Ephesos through the synoikism of the communities 
on the northern and western shores of the Pagasitic Gulf and northern 
Magnesia (see map 6, page 79). This region provided Thessaly with an outlet to 
the Aegean and was a key station on the north-south land route from 
Macedonia through the Vale of Tempe to central and southern Greece.??? Philip 
II had first sought to control this area after defeating the tyrants of Pherai. In 
355/54 he had besieged and razed Methone, thus toppling the last possession 
of Athens that bordered his territory.*°* What remained was to set up a base of 
power and shore up the area against Athenian naval hegemony in the Pagasitic 
Gulf Philip separated the gulfs chief harbor, Pagasai, a dependency of 
Pherai, from Pherai, put it under direct Macedonian control, and laid claim to 
the profits from its harbor dues and markets.*°° It is more than likely that at the 
same time, on the eastern shore of the gulf, he created a full-scale urban 
foundation on the high hill overlooking the harbor now known as Goritsa, with 
formidable walls and massive catapult batteries.??" This was the beginning of a 
dramatic redrawing of this region, which was not only strategically central but 
also an area of contact between Thessaly and two of her perioikoi, Achaia 
Phthiotis and Magnesia.??* 
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MAP 6. Magnesia and the Pagasitic Gulf. 


With the defeat of the Phokians and the end of the Third Sacred War in 352, 
Philip was elected the head of the Thessalian koinon. He quickly focused on the 
restitution of the Thessalian tetrarchy, in what our sources brand an attempt to 
wrest power from individual poleis and strengthen his position.*°° In Achaia 
Phthiotis, which Thessaly had handed over to the Boiotian koinon during the 


Third Sacred War, Philip continued this policy of breaking up powerful entities. 
He destroyed Halos in 346, giving its territory to Pharsalos, and removed the 
polis of Echinos from the control of Thebes and reassigned it to Malis in 342, 
simultaneously gaining the allegiance of the polis and strengthening Macedonia 
against the Boiotians. °°° 


Demetrios Poliorketes thus inherited a changed Thessaly in 294, which by 
that time had been under Macedonian control for more than fifty years. Largely 
reversing Philip's policies, he radically reshaped Magnesia and Achaia 
Phthiotis. While Philip had consolidated his power mostly through force and 
the reduction of cities, Demetrios focused on the foundation of urban centers as 
a means of control. Prior to the Battle of Ipsos, as we have seen (pp. 68-69), 
Demetrios had probably refounded several important cities in Achaia Phthiotis. 
He now employed the same strategy in eastern Thessaly and Magnesia. While 
he did not restore Pagasai to Pherai, he does seem to have patronized the latter 
city with the construction of a new temple of Ennodia and Zeus Thalios, its 
chief civic deities.” The establishment of Demetrias, a court and royal city 
that commanded the Pagasitic Gulf, created a major metropolis in an area of 
Thessaly that had always been important but not politically powerful and 
dramatically affected the local communities and poleis, concentrating at least 
one-third of Magnesia's population within the city center.??? The circuit wall 
ran 11.2 kilometers (seven miles) and enclosed about 439 hectares (1,085 
acres). Demetrias ultimately drew its population from numerous 
communities: Neleia, Pagasai, Ormenion, Rhizous, Sepias, Olizon, Boibe, Iolkos, 
Kasthanaia,*°* Amphanai, Homolion, Aiolis, Halai, Korope, Glaphyrai, 
Methone, and Spalauthra (map 6, p. 79).°°° Most of these were Magnesian, but 
Pagasai and Amphanai were in Pelasgiotis and Iolkos and the surrounding area 
had long been under direct Thessalian control. The synoikism was thus a 
dramatic political and cultural reorientation, reversing the traditional 
Thessalian domination of this important region and combining diverse 
Magnesian and Thessalian populations to form a single polity. 


The structure of the synoikism and its effects on the constituent communities 
can be traced in some detail. The amalgamated poleis were incorporated into 
the social organization of Demetrias as demes or villages (komai), 9 with the 
erstwhile city ethnics serving as demotics. These subdivisions were afforded 
some autonomy in their cultic and social life and occasionally issued their own 
decrees. Some of the constituent communities persisted as discrete sites of 
settlement in their original locations (though often somewhat reduced), while 
others were completely abandoned in favor of the new urban center. Demetrias 
seems to have completely absorbed the populations of the Thessalian Pagasai 
and Amphanai. Pagasai had developed into the major economic center of 
Thessaly.*°’ Building on its success and naturally eclipsing its function as the 
main port, Demetrias must have drawn much of its population from this polis. 
The evidence from the site of Soros, the most likely candidate for ancient 


Pagasai,’°® demonstrates that it was suddenly abandoned at the time of the 
synoikism. From the remains, Soros appears to have been the most substantial 
settlement on the Pagasitic Gulf, and its position accords well with Strabo’s 
reckoning that Pagasai was twenty stades (about four kilometers, or two and a 
half miles) from Iolkos and ninety (about seventeen kilometers, or ten miles) 
from Pherai.??? The city was on a conical hill, ringed by an archaic acropolis 
wall and with fifth- or fourth-century concentric fortifications surrounding the 
lower town, and controlled a harbor below. Portions of the acropolis, including 
a monumental building that Arvanitopoulos considered the residence of the 
city’s rulers (the tyrants of Pherai?),?'? and of the lower town, the cemetery, 
and an extramural temple dedicated to Apollo have been excavated.?" No 
material datable to the Hellenistic period was found in any of these contexts. 
These findings strongly suggest that the polis was completely and suddenly 
deserted and its population transferred following the synoikism with 
Demetrias.?'? Less is know about Amphanai, whose location is subject to 
debate.*'* 


The urban nucleus of Demetrias may also have absorbed Neleia, traditionally 
located on the northern edge of the city, on the promontory known as Pevkakia 
Magula.?'^ This was the site of a prehistoric settlement, but little is known of it 
in the intervening period. There are some faint indications of a classical 
settlement and evidence for a general leveling of the mound, activity probably 
related to the preparation works for the laying out of Demetrias.*'* The well- 
fortified site at Goritsa, which was newly laid out in the fourth century and 
probably served as a garrison for Philip or Demetrios, was slowly depopulated 
following the synoikism and abandoned by 250.°'° Korakai, probably located at 
modern Nevestiki, appears to have been deserted soon after the foundation.°'” 


Many of the other little Magnesian poleis and towns persisted in some form 
as deme sites after the synoikism. Iolkos, on the northern shore of the Pagasitic 
Gulf, certainly remained a site of cult, centered on the temple of Artemis Iolkia, 
and maybe a small center of settlement as well.?'* Scholarly consensus places 
its site at Kastro/Palaia Volou, where graves dating from the sixth through fifth 
centuries, scattered classical and Hellenistic pottery, and scanty remains of the 
temple of Artemis Iolkia have been found.?'? In the reign of Antigonos Gonatas, 
the demos of Iolkos issued two decrees pertaining to the cultic observances of 
the Iolkians and the rites of Demetrias, demonstrating the corporate 
organization of the Iolkians within Demetrias.*”° 


Korope, the site of a sanctuary and oracle of Apollo Koropaios, became of 
central importance to the religious life of Demetrias, and Apollo was 
refashioned into one of the main poliadic deities. The city controlled its shrine 
and elected an eponymous priest, and at least by the period of the Magnesian 
League, Apollo Koropaios was firmly incorporated as a member of the so-called 
Magnesian triad, along with Artemis Iolkia and Zeus Akraios.**! Excavation of 
the site, near modern Bufa, has revealed the remains of the sanctuary and a 


settlement at the base of the small hill called Petralona.*** The classical 
settlement of Korope seems to have been on the peak of Petralona, about one 
kilometer (0.6 miles) east of the sanctuary, where finds indicate habitation 
from the archaic through the early Hellenistic period. The focus of activity in 
the later Hellenistic-Roman period shifted to the area southwest of the 
sanctuary, closer to the shore. The apparent abandonment of the acropolis at 
Petralona may indicate either that the population moved to Demetrias or that 
the center of settlement moved downhill, closer to the sanctuary. 


Spalauthra and Glaphyrai were two of the most peripheral of the poleis 
brought into the synoikism for which we have any evidence in the Hellenistic 
period. It suggests that such communities persisted as centers of settlement. 
Spalauthra, lying about three-fourths of the way down the Magnesian 
peninsula, at modern Chorto on the western coast,”” is almost fifty kilometers 
(thirty-one miles) from the urban center of Demetrias, while Glaphyrai, in the 
plain north of the western spur of Pelion, on the shore of the ancient Lake 
Boibe, was at least thirty-three kilometers (twenty-one miles) away. The 
community of Boibe, also incorporated into Demetrias, probably lay somewhere 
in this vicinity. Three other communities listed as participating in the initial 
synoikism were even farther afield: the polis Olizon, on the southern end of the 
Magnesian peninsula, ?* Sepias, somewhere on the cape, and the polis Rhizous, 
on the far northeastern coast of Magnesia. Farther still, Homolion, on the 
western spur of Mount Ossa, evidently remained independent at the founding 
of the synoikism but was incorporated into Demetrias by the second century. ^^? 


At Glaphryai, a decree, either of the demos or of Demetrias, regulating the 
rites of the founders of the polis of Demetrias has been discovered near a 
monumental building of some kind.??? Similar evidence comes from Spalauthra, 
where a decree of the demos of Spalauthra provides rare insight into an active 
urban center among the demes of Demetrias.°?’ This document honors a certain 
Lysias son of Epiteles, a citizen of Demetrias and strategos of the Magnesian 
koinon, for his benefactions and attention to the interests of the Spalauthrians. 
The deme seems to have a number of civic institutions in place, and a further 
detail highlights an aspect of Spalauthra's continued existence as an urban 
center, as the demos also resolved to offer Epiteles hospitality (xenia) whenever 
he visited. While these peripheral sites became demes of Demetrias, gave up 
their political independence, and ceased to mint coinage, they appear to have 
neither contributed greatly to the initial population of the synoikism nor been 
subject to any physical transference. Where there is evidence, it suggests that 
these settlements persisted as discrete urban centers, though firmly brought 
into the administrative and religious community of Demetrias. 


The ambitious new capital Demetrias was still rising when its namesake 
perished.°”® As Antigonid power collapsed, Lysimachos filled the void, taking 
Macedonia. By 285 he held most of Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly. Antigonos Gonatas held out, confined to Demetrias and a string of 


Antigonid garrisons in southern Greece. Lysimachos’s ascendance, however, 
proved to be short lived. In 284/83 or 283/82 he put his son and heir apparent 
Agathokles to death at the prompting of his wife Arsinoe.” This move was 
tremendously unpopular, and the loss of the capable Agathokles and the 
erosion of support within his circle of friends severely undermined 
Lysimachos’s power. In 282, Seleukos sensed the weakness of Lysimachos’s hold 
and, prompted by Lysandra, Agathokles’s widow, and her brother Ptolemy 
Keraunos, moved against Asia Minor. Seleukos decisively defeated Lysimachos 
at Kouropedion in 281, only to be assassinated as he advanced on Macedonia 
by Ptolemy Keraunos, who had himself proclaimed king. °°° 


The death of Seleukos marks the end of the first generation of the 
Successors. The shape of the Hellenistic kingdoms was beginning to stabilize, 
but the exogenous shock of the Gallic invasion in 279 threw Macedonia and 
much of Greece and Asia Minor into an interregnum of chaos. In Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Keraunos died confronting the Gauls. In the aftermath, Antigonos 
Gonatas made peace with Antiochos I, defeated a large contingent of Gauls near 
Lysimacheia in 277, and claimed the throne in Macedonia the following year. °°! 
In 276, Antigonos Gonatas reclaimed Kassandreia, which had revolted and set 
up a tyranny following the Gallic invasion.” In the East, the death of Seleukos 
prompted a revolt of the new Seleukid foundations in Syria (the Seleukis) and 
the migration of the Gauls into Asia Minor. By 270, Antiochos had 
reconquered Asia Minor and decisively defeated the Gauls after a long struggle. 
From this point to the death of Antiochos II in 246, Seleukid power was 
relatively stable in Asia Minor, and Seleukos's successors set about projecting 
the institutions of their rule over most of the area west of the Tauros 
Mountains. *** 


Seleukid rule in Asia Minor built on the foundations of the period of the 
Diadochs, maintaining and extending the urban system begun in the previous 
generation and linking it to the growing network of Seleukid cities that 
sprawled across Asia. This period, from the consolidation of Asia Minor under 
Antiochos I to the reign of Antiochos II, witnessed the creation of numerous 
Seleucid cities in western Asia Minor, especially along the inland valleys and 
key arteries connecting the Aegean coast to the eastern portions of the 
kingdom. The Maeander valley received particular attention, with the 
refoundation of Tralles as Seleukeia, the synoikism of the towns of Athymbra, 
Athymbrada, and Hydrela into Nysa,” the foundation of Antioch on the 
Maeander from two existing settlements called Symmaitheos and Kranaos,**® 
and the creation of Laodikeia on the Lykos from the union of several Hellenized 
villages on royal land.**’ In Phrygia, at the sources of the Maeander, Apameia 
Kelainai was refounded and moved to a strategic crossroads.*** Farther south, 
on the inland road from Tralles to Lykia, the polis of Stratonikeia was founded 
from the synoikism of several small Karian villages, with a contingent of 
Macedonians.**? These foundations were usually smaller in scale than the 


massive, mostly coastal multipolis synoikisms that dominated the first 
generations of the Successors. This network of cities, which continued to 
expand during the energetic reign of Antiochos III (223-187), intersected with 
the dense web of katioikiai, places like Thyateira, Magnesia Sipylos, Toriaion, 
and many others, which had a quasi-civic organization and often developed 
into poleis in later periods. When Seleukid power in Anatolia collapsed, a 
dynamic new chapter of urbanization began under the Attalids after 188, which 
extended from the main highways and commercial arteries into isolated valleys 
and upland regions.**° In this context, as Asia Minor increasingly transformed 
into a landscape of cities, local communities frequently asserted themselves, 
organizing or expanding, often through the incorporation of neighboring 
settlements. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have attempted to reconstruct the scale and impact of the urban policies of 
the first generations of the Hellenistic kings on the regional landscapes of the 
northern Aegean and western Asia Minor. Their objective was the 
concentration of population and resources in larger urban agglomerations, with 
larger regions structured around a reordered settlement hierarchy. Settlement 
and human mobility are by nature dynamic, and all imperial powers shape 
regional landscapes to some degree. But the planned urbanization and forced 
synoikism of crucial regions disputed by the Hellenistic kings drastically 
affected urban forms and population distributions, which in many cases had 
largely been in place for centuries. This reorganization also reversed or retooled 
the ways that previous empires or hegemonies had impacted and structured the 
lands under their control. On one level, the intensely competitive interstate 
context explains this imperative: in seeking to stabilize and instantiate their 
control over far-flung and diverse regions, the competing dynasts found it 
increasingly advantageous to impose coherence on their holdings. This process 
of state formation was a violent and messy combination of political, military, 
and ideological force. As the reality of the inevitable segmentation of 
Alexander's empire took hold, synoikism and urbanization as means of 
territorializing, legitimating, and administering fragmented holdings rapidly 
took their place as central features of Hellenistic imperialism. 


On a strategic level, the concentration of resources at well-fortified nodes 
had a patent logic in an age of innovative siege tactics. The campaigns of Philip 
II against the Greek cities and of the Successors in Asia Minor and elsewhere 
demonstrate the ease with which large Macedonian armies could pick off small 
towns one by one and take a whole region. Conversely, a strategically placed 
and well-fortified city could halt or at least bog down a large invading force, as 
Byzantion did to Antigonos's army in 312. This reorganization of space also 
incorporated a secondary network of forts, outposts, customs stations, and 
military settlements that supported and projected royal interests across regions. 
As the web of interconnected cities and infrastructure grew, royal policy 


fostered urban corridors across previously dispersed landscapes. This 
manifestation of power naturally had profound ideological implications as the 
physical imprint of Hellenistic kingship became manifest in dynastic place- 
names and eponymous cities. These centers simultaneously served to order and 
intensify economic activity and the resources of the kingdom. The greater 
integration of the Aegean seaboard and the interior hinged on the large-scale 
port cities that were the particular focus of the first generations. Invested with 
large hinterlands and concentrated populations, these cities stood at the head of 
an expanded network that drew on rural production, seaborne commerce, and 
overland contacts. Imperial authorities mapped their political and economic 
apparatus onto this structure—from royal mints, palaces, and customs stations 
to the personnel dedicated to the collection of taxes and tribute and the 
machinery of royal surveillance. 


Developing infrastructural power to support their kingdoms and fuel the 
imperial war machine were certainly priorities of the first order for the 
Hellenistic kings.**' But this does not fully explain the phenomenon of early 
Hellenistic synoikism. These kings have traditionally been seen as caring little 
for the will of local communities. From this perspective, royal authorities 
blithely disregarded their commitment to the freedom and autonomy of the 
Greek cities, which they forcefully reorganized to suit their own interests, 
disregarding local concerns. This is largely the presentation of the literary 
sources, which stress the destruction of cities and the unwilling participation of 
many of the constituent communities. Closer inspection of the sources, literary 
and especially archaeological, complicates this picture. In the cases reviewed 
here, there is no clear instance of any violent destruction of the communities 
incorporated into royal foundations. In many cases the synoikized settlements 
persisted, demoted to dependent settlements of the centralized polis and often 
reduced, but nevertheless maintaining important signs of continuity. In others, 
the synoikism did cause large-scale depopulation, especially of the key 
communities close to the urban core. This undoubtedly meant considerable 
upheaval, engendering resentment and even resistance. But the unsatisfactory 
nature of the literary accounts demands a more through explanation for the 
process of foundation, the mechanisms by which new societies came into being, 
and the reasons for their often meteoric success. 


The detailed account provided in this chapter shows the diversity and 
complexity of the effects of synoikism on patterns of settlement across the 
Aegean world, the extent to which these cities reshaped existing structures and 
the time scale on which they coalesced and, sometimes, disintegrated. These 
cities materialized through imperial will, and coercive force, whether physical 
or ideological, certainly played a role in their genesis. But in contrast to many 
imperial exempla, the aspiration of the kings in creating them was not solely 
the control and extraction of resources but rather the encouragement of 
flourishing, autonomous (in the sense of self-regulating) centers that would 


support the construction and maintenance of large territorial states. It is 
important to account for the role that these conspicuous urban entities played 
in the economic and symbolic orders of the kingdoms and to understand how 
such cities negotiated the extreme disruption of synoikism to create 
functioning, unified political communities. This was an evolving process, which 
ran in tandem with the development of these cities and played out over 
generations. Yet the essential governmental mechanisms of the polis seem to 
have materialized extraordinarily quickly, with cities issuing decrees, minting 
coinage, and developing central expressions of shared citizenship soon after 
their creation. The basic urban form (walls, public buildings, temples) also 
often took shape at an impressive pace. The ways in which civic actors, royal 
representatives, and the kings themselves interacted within this space and the 
consequences, both intended and unintended, for the social fabric of these cities 
are the subjects of the following chapters. 


2 


Urbanization and Economic Networks 


According to Pausanias, Lysimachos consigned Lebedos to the synoikism of 
Ephesos not because Lebedos lacked sufficient resources or population to exist 
independently but “in order that the synteleia [joint contribution] for Ephesos 
might become great.”' Ephesos itself indeed became great, rising from its 
position of relative economic parity with the cities of Ionia and Aiolis in the 
previous centuries? to the foremost entrepôt of Asia Minor.” Pausanias’s 
language points to the economic priority underlying the Lysimachos's project: 
the synteleia that he envisioned comprised population, land, produce, natural 
resources, livestock, tax revenue, and customs and harbor dues, all of which the 
new union bolstered. On a much more specific level of fiscal intervention, 
Athenaios tells us that when Cassander synoikized Kassandreia in 316, he 
commissioned the great sculptor Lysippos to devise a new ceramic container 
(keramos) “because of the great export of Mendean wine from the city."^ In 
addition to promoting the reputation of the future king, this vessel was 
evidently intended to enhance the distribution and status of this already famous 
vintage, a valuable commodity swallowed up by the new polis of Kassandreia.° 
Cassander was "very ambitious for the city's growth," and to this end he 
invested Kassandreia with great resources in the form of land and population 
and did not overlook the commercial potential of his new harbor city.° In each 
of these cases, on a general and surprisingly direct level, we see the interest 
that Lysimachos and Cassander took in using the opportunity of a synoikism to 
shape the economies of the subject cities of their empires. 


The kings and dynasts of the early Hellenistic era intervened intensively in 
the organization of the Greek city-states, with profound economic 
consequences. Large urban centers were, of course, valuable repositories of 
resources and manpower, and the anecdotes above could be interpreted as 
attempts at simply amassing resources and pursuing predatory taxation. But as 
the notion that the Hellenistic kingdoms, along with other ancient states, were 
primarily predatory—that is, organized to extract the maximum revenue with 
little or no regard for wider social and economic repercussions—has begun to 
be questioned, more room has opened up for understanding policies that 
provided mutual benefit for central powers and subordinate communities." 
Likewise, increased scholarly attention has recently focused on the role of state 
power in shaping economic activity and of the state itself as an economic 
actor. The difficulties associated with applying state power across vast 
kingdoms with uneven levels of urbanization, infrastructure, and productivity 
confronted each of the Successors, and the instruments of imperial control 
instituted by this first generation of dynasts established the structures of the 


Hellenistic states that would broadly define subsequent centuries. Though in 
large part keeping many of the preexisting fiscal regimes, administrative units, 
and policies in place, in a fashion typical of ancient empires, the Successors 
preferred to restructure urban settlement through synoikism and regions 
through federations of cities (koina), two of the most direct interventions in the 
sovereignty, organization, administration, and finance of constituent parts of 
the Hellenistic states. The focus on urban development and urbanization 
emerged as a key and defining aspect of Macedonian imperialism, and the 
economic effects of these processes elucidate the nature, goals, and impact of 
Hellenistic rule.” Yet the economic dimension of urbanization has often been 
subordinated to political or military priorities and rarely been considered 
systematically. !° 


This chapter investigates two principal strands of the encounter between 
kings and subject populations: first, the role of state power in shaping and 
organizing economic activity through the concentration of population, land, 
and resources in larger urban centers; and second, the ways in which 
communities and individuals adapted and responded to such interventions. 
Lysimachos and Cassander, in attributing great resources to Ephesos and 
Kassandreia, envisioned the emergence of these centers as major commercial 
entities, nodal points for wider regions. The first section of this chapter 
examines the impact of synoikism at the level of the civic economy, isolating 
both the challenges of building, organizing, and sustaining a metropolis formed 
from a collectivity of social groups and the advantages of expanding one polity 
at the expense of others and of consolidating discrete civic fiscal regimes into a 
single entity. The reorganization of space at the city level in turn fostered a 
network of cities at the regional scale and had important repercussions for both 
the civic and royal economies. The next section argues that the expansion of 
key urban nodes intersected with royal interest in simplifying and controlling 
the patchwork of fiscal regimes by redefining the relationship between the 
Greek cities and the royal land under the direct control of the king. I suggest 
that here too we see a strategy of putting more land under the control of the 
sophisticated bureaucracies of poleis in an attempt to strengthen the network, a 
short-term concession of revenue from high direct taxation and of direct 
administrative control for the sake of longer-term infrastructure development. 
This understanding of royal interest and intervention leads to an investigation 
of the impact of imperial structures on the overall economy of the cities, how 
urban networks affected regional economies, trade, markets, and patterns of 
exchange. First, the koina established through royal intervention, I suggest, 
formed a logical extension of the kings’ interest in synoikism, by centralizing 
political and economic activity within a wider regional framework. These 
regional leagues extended the reach of shared institutions (such as ateleia, 
exemption from taxation), sometimes created common coinages, and facilitated 
economic exchange, access to resources, and joint economic ventures. Second, 


the profound manipulation of political and human geography, including the 
development of harbors and commercial routes, realigned and otherwise 
adjusted patterns of exchange. I survey aspects of this complex reorientation 
through a reconstruction of the movement of goods, primarily from the 
evidence of amphorae. The chapter concludes by assessing the economic impact 
of urbanization and considering the potential of using urbanization as a proxy 
for economic growth. 


THE CIVIC ECONOMY, LOCAL AUTONOMY, AND ROYAL INTERVENTION 


The unification of independent communities faced several initial difficulties: 
the consequences of redistributing public and private property, the high up- 
front costs of funding the most substantial building projects, the incorporation 
of new citizens and new elites into a new civic body, and the merging of 
discrete systems of civic finance, taxation, debts, legal codes, liturgies, and 
economic privileges into a single, functioning polis. For instance, for most of 
the large multipolis synoikisms, the basic city elements—walls, public 
buildings, housing, streets, roads— were conceived on a grand scale and newly 
constructed. The outlay would have been massive. A number of documents 
provide fragmentary evidence of these new political entities grappling with 
these very problems and show their machinery reacting to the wide-ranging 
economic consequences of royally directed synoikism. While the best 
epigraphically attested cases, like the proposed synoikism of Teos and Lebedos, 
provide illuminating details of the ramifications of merging the civic finances of 
independent poleis, we can only guess at the huge expenses involved in the 
larger multipolis synoikisms like Kassandreia, Thessalonike, Alexandreia Troas, 
or Demetrias. 


One striking feature of the letters of Antigonos to Teos and Lebedos is the 
complete absence of any prescription for defense or security, concerns to which 
historians usually attribute the motivation for the urban projects of the 
Successors. Of course, these may have underlain many of the objectives of these 
documents, but practical, legal, institutional, and economic concerns dominate, 
displaying the complexity of the royal authority's economic planning and the 
circumspection of both the king and local actors in these matters. Details of 
civic finance from the sympoliteia agreements in the later Hellenistic period 
amplify the import of these issues, similarly revealing the financial complexity 
of such mergers, albeit with different circumstances." Defense and 
consolidation were certainly goals of this centralization, but infrastructure, 
access to the sea (where possible), and commercial revitalization of cities were 
of chief interest: the tremendous cost and effort of the construction of the new 
city and circuit wall of Kolophon, initiated by Antigonos between 311 and 306, 
did not prevent Lysimachos from incorporating its population into Ephesos. 


Building a New City: Burdens and Opportunities 
The city and its elites took on a large share of the burden of constructing the 


urban center and infrastructure. While there is illuminating evidence for the 
direct role that the kings played in the minutiae of planning synoikisms 
(particularly in the case of Antigonos’s proposed merger of Teos and Lebedos), 
there is much less for royal financial support: the monarchs may have made 
contributions in the form of manpower, materials, or benefaction, but the 
overall execution remained securely within the ambit of civic finance and 
governance.’ 


A fragmentary inscription from Ephesos dating to circa 290 records the 
notice of the lease of public land ([gen d]em[osi]an, 1.2) adjacent to the line of 
the new city wall, which was then being constructed for Lysimachos's 
refoundation.? This document provides illuminating details concerning the 
issues of private property arising from the synoikism and the role of the state in 
repurposing and redistributing land and property within civic territory. The 
land in question originally belonged to "the sons of Kleitophon" but had been 
purchased by the polis at the time of the synoikism for the construction of the 
city wall. The city then leased out portions of this swath of public land to its 
citizens, with the exception of a six-meter-wide (twenty-foot-wide) stretch 
along the sea, which was to be used for the construction of a road, and some 
amount of space left empty as an easement on either side of the wall and its 
towers. The inscription, a summary of a longer lease agreement, was publicly 
disclosed and conspicuously displayed on a lighter-colored block of the so- 
called Tower of Paul, part of the southwestern circuit running along the top of 
Mount Preon (now Bülbüldag), the area of the parcel in question. The slopes of 
this hill were likely cultivated before the foundation of the Hellenistic city and 
were close to the village of Smyrna, which was leveled to make way for the 
expanded polis. This area southeast of the Tetragonos Agora and near the 
harbor became the heart of Hellenistic Ephesos, and private owners like the 
sons of Kleitophon had to make way for the construction of the new public 
buildings, walls, and roads. A much more fragmentary decree found near the 
harbor reports legal problems, probably also involving landownership, 
associated with the foundation of the West Agora, the likely political center of 
the Hellenistic city.'* The evidence from Ephesos thus provides valuable insight 
into the legal and financial difficulties that communities faced in laying out 
their new cities; property rights were at issue, and legal disputes undoubtedly 
arose with frequency. Moreover, the polis had to meet these challenges while 
still recovering from the *common war" against Lysimachos, when its territory 
had been severely ravaged, leaving private holdings and lease agreements in 
shambles.'? 


Financing public building projects presented further challenges. Greek cities 
often found it difficult to do this with their ordinary revenues, even under 
normal circumstances.'? The Ephesian evidence provides no testimony for how 
the walls were paid for, apart from a decree praising a foreigner, Athenis son of 
Apollodoros of Kyzikos, for his help (presumably monetary) in their 


construction." From Kolophon, however, from the period before its 
incorporation into Ephesos (311-306), we possess a series of inscriptions 
originally published in the sanctuary of Meter Antaie detailing the financial 
arrangements for the construction of a new city center. This was not properly a 
synoikism, but Antigonos, sometime before his coronation, was clearly the 
impetus for this relocation and new fortification. In this instance, which gives 
us a clearer picture of the workings of the city, the burden fell largely on the 
polis and its elites. The demos of Kolophon passed a resolution appointing a 
board of ten men to oversee the construction of the new city center, including 
the planning of the walls.'? This commission was to select an architect, decide 
his salary, and raise money by means of a public subscription from citizens, 
metics, and foreigners. It was also responsible for laying out the roads and 
building lots, planning for their sale or lease, and setting aside space for 
workshops, the agora, and “other public buildings." A lengthy list of names 
follows, of whom the majority were Kolophonians or metics, though a number 
of the big spenders were foreigners, including two Macedonians.'? A second 
inscription provides a more detailed balance sheet." In addition to the 
subscription, the city arranged for a series of measures to repay money 
advanced to it. The polis arranged to repay its loans with the income from a 
wide variety of public revenues—including taxes from fisheries, pasture lands, 
and horse rearing and funds derived from mortgaged property. Citizens agreed 
not to charge interest on the mortgaged properties but were given usufruct 
until the loans were repaid (ll. 85-87). Such were the mechanisms of the polis 
for raising considerable sums of money for the building project initiated by 
Antigonos, all while still having to make payments to the royal treasury (ta 
basilika, 1. 34). 

From Alexandreia Troas, the fragmentary yet detailed text of an agreement 
(sungraphe) between the building commission and the contractors for the 
construction of a new circuit wall shows the machinery of the newly synoikized 
polis organizing a major building project." This document is the outcome of 
precisely the sort of planning with which the ten commissioners (sungrapheis) 
from Kolophon were charged. The agreement spells out the minutiae of the 
walls construction—design, dimensions, materials, and methods—in 
extraordinary detail: the level of precision of the polis and its officials is 
noteworthy. Alexandreia Troas, newly synoikized from a group of disparate 
communities, appears to have been fully up and running in a remarkably short 
time. In contrast to Ephesos, which probably retained a greater sense of 
continuity, relying on a core set of existing civic elites, this was in many ways a 
community starting a novo. It would be interesting to know who emerged as the 
leading civic officials in this situation, especially because it is striking that a 
new community of such ambitious scale managed to negotiate the strain of 
such a problematic transition. The very flexibility and sophistication that polis 
institutions demonstrated here were what made the urban core of the 


Hellenistic kingdoms such a valuable asset. 


Civic infrastructure was a challenging component of synoikism, but the 
finances, property, and status of individual citizens, especially elites, presented 
even more thorny financial issues. Once again, the letters of Antigonos 
concerning the merger of Teos and Lebedos provide important details of the 
economic concerns of a king and reflect the pressures to which communities 
were subject.”” When these letters were written, the details of the projected 
synoikism were not fully decided. The unification was to take one of three 
possible forms: either the polis of Teos would remain in its location, the people 
of Lebedos would be absorbed into it (RC 3, ll. 5-7; RC 4.9), and one-third of 
the existing houses of Teos would be provided to the people of Lebedos while 
new housing was constructed; Teos would be completely torn down after a new 
city was constructed, but in the meantime half of its old houses would be left 
standing, one-third of which would go to the people of Lebedos and two-thirds 
to the people of Teos (RC 3, IL 7-9; presumably the excess population would be 
encamped at the new site, working on the city); or a portion of Teos would be 
left in its location but partially redesigned, and the Teans and the Lebedians 
would live there until new houses were constructed (ll. 9-14). The costs of the 
second and third scenarios would clearly be substantial, as they would involve 
the construction of not only the largest number of houses, meaning the greatest 
import of timber, bricks, and costly roof tiles, but also a completely or 
partially new circuit wall, new public buildings, and potentially new harbor 
works. Moving Teos farther down the peninsula (option 2) seems to have been 
the preference of Antigonos, who surely saw the proposed location as the most 
strategically and commercially advantageous. The options may indicate behind- 
the-scenes negotiations with envoys of Teos and Lebedos, who may have been 
resistant to a more momentous reconfiguration, but the agencies of their 
communities are only partially visible in the document. In addition to the 
building expenses, the cost of feeding the city during this period of disruption 
would have been challenging. Wrangling over the importation of grain (ll. 72- 
94) highlights the centrality of this issue. 


The institutional and financial stability of the new polis depended on 
successfully merging the elites of the constituent cities and dealing with their 
expected contributions. Antigonos's letter stipulates that those who had 
performed the choregia, the trierarchy, or any other liturgy in either city would 
not be expected to perform the same liturgy in the new city, and the Lebedians, 
as the party subject to the greatest burden, would be exempt from liturgies for 
three years if the city was formed at Teos. Another provision offered exemption 
from liturgies to anyone who would move out to the peninsula and required 
those whose houses were not demolished to assume the duty (RC 3, ll. 70-72). 
Here Antigonos seems to have provided an incentive to move to a more 
commercially favorable, although yet undeveloped, location. Likewise, rights of 
proxeny, citizenship, tax exemption, and so forth were to shift from Lebedos to 


Teos (ll. 21-24). We may imagine difficulties with the merging of elites, but 
greater and more immediate problems were financing the building works and 
the strain caused by that outlay. The second letter of Antigonos is almost 
entirely concerned with this point. It stresses that completing the physical 
merger of the cities as soon as possible is his main interest, but the nature of 
Greek civic finance made impossible the quick raising of funds from a city’s 
limited public revenues. Antigonos therefore ordered the “wealthiest” six 
hundred Teans to immediately pay the Lebedians one-fourth of the value of 
their former houses, established by arbitrators from Kos, to be repaid within a 
year from the city’s revenues (RC 4, IL. 8-11). The burden on the city, especially 
on its elite, is impressive. One would of course like to know how individuals 
reacted to these propositions. In the short term, the elite would have had to 
front a considerable amount of money, but perhaps there were perceived 
opportunities to be had after the synoikism was complete. Two additional 
documents dealing with the integration of new citizens and territories into Teos 
shed further light on the kinds of financial considerations that went into such 
unions. A late fourth-century document found in the village of Olamis, to the 
north-northeast of Teos, provides detailed stipulations for enrolling the new 
citizens of an unknown community (possibly Lebedos) absorbed into Teos.** 
These citizens were exempted from liturgies and a wide range of civic taxes for 
four years. Later Teos incorporated the small, fortified community of Kyrbissos 
on the borders of its territory, and a detailed decree of the polis records the 
specifics of the administration and funding of this outpost and the payment of 
its commander (phrourarchos) and his troops.?° 


A document from Herakleia Latmos records similar concerns in the Karian 
satrap Asandros's enforced union of the poleis of Latmos and Pidasa in the late 
fourth century. The inscription records a number of measures for 
incorporating the Pidasians into Latmos, among them provisions for their 
housing in Latmos and the remarkable requirement that for six years, all 
Pidasian marriages should be with Latmians and vice versa, part of an effort to 
efface any distinction of identity between the two poleis.”’ The civic finances of 
the two cities were to be united, with nothing belonging solely to either, and 
the Pidasians provided with housing for one year and allowed to build on the 
public land of Latmos. This stands decidedly in contrast to the kinds of 
sympolity agreements that preserved discrete civic identities among the 
constituent cities, even to the extent of outlining provisos for economic matters 
should either city leave the union. The synoikism was perhaps not fully 
realized, and Pidasa later reemerged; Latmos was moved and refounded as 
Herakleia and again refounded and renamed by Pleistarchos in the 290s.?? The 
network of well-built stone roads extending from Herakleia/Pleistarcheia on to 
and around Mount Latmos and connecting the town to the Bafa plain and the 
rich territory of the Maeander valley probably dates to this period.*° Pidasa was 
finally absorbed into Miletos in the 180s but remained a site of settlement for 


the Pidasians who chose to stay there, and Miletos dispatched officials to see to 
its defenses and establish a permanent military outpost for it." Expanded 
infrastructure was also needed as these two cities became one: a clause in their 
sympoliteia agreement provided for the construction of a road to connect the 
urban center of Miletos to the land of the former territory of Pidasa, ensuring 
their economic linkage. For the Pidasians who moved to Miletos, this enabled 
continued access to their old fields, farmsteads, and so on, and it granted the 
former Pidasians use of the harbor of Miletos, surely one of the factors that 
prompted the Pidasians to enter into the agreement. 


The costs of these synoikisms would have been considerable. So what of the 
economic benefits? Modernization of the civic infrastructure would certainly 
have been a boon: for example, city walls suited to third-century siege methods, 
modern houses and street networks, enlarged civic architecture, new harbor 
facilities. From the king’s perspective, synoikism would potentially solve a 
number of problems endemic to fourth-century poleis (debt, backlogs of court 
cases, etc.). But while the Hellenistic kings surely had a hand in these projects, 
the tendency of modern scholarship to refer to, for example, the “Lysimachean” 
wall of Ephesos obscures the fact that these building projects were executed 
largely under civic oversight and at least in part with civic funds.” Royal 
exemptions from taxation and tribute could help, and kings might facilitate 
access to raw materials, craftsmen, or other specialists, but these resources 
were still channeled through and embedded in civic finance. The “coercive 
fund-raising" involved in constructing the walls and infrastructure of a new 
polis undoubtedly strained the communities tasked with shouldering this 
burden.” But one result was the investing of these expanded and centralized 
cities with advantages from siting and infrastructure to expanded territory and 
population. The agglomeration of numerous communities, including their elites, 
also created a critical mass of those able to perform liturgical functions and 
thus fund some of the projects that went into the making of the polis. 


Synoikism, Transaction Costs, and the Legal Framework 


A further advantage of synoikism seems to have been its potential to cut down 
on friction between neighboring states that perennially squabbled over borders 
and territory. In the immediate aftermath of Alexander's conquests, it was 
necessary to delineate what land belonged to the poleis of Asia Minor and what 
belonged directly to the king. We see this concern in Alexander's well-known 
letter to Priene, a new charter of status and territorial limits inscribed 
prominently on the facade of the city's main temple.** But in addition to 
clarifying the lines between royal and civic land, the Hellenistic kings became 
embroiled in the messy world of interstate disputes and border wars, which 
they were frequently called upon to arbitrate.*° Lysimachos's frustration with 
the falsified claims of the envoys of Priene is palpable in his letter adjudicating 
its long-standing territorial dispute with Samos.* The Persians had encountered 
this same administrative difficulty of checking the often fractious and 


destructive relations between neighboring Greek city states, and in 493 
Artaphernes had found it expedient to compel the cities of Ionia to arbitrate 
among themselves rather than resolve disputes by war, effectively unifying 
them and preventing them from settling their scores through violence. 
Herodotos makes it clear that this was part of a larger reassessment of the 
Ionian tribute, measured thereafter by the productive capacity of each polis.°” 
In the same vein, disputes over territory and situations that required arbitration 
frequently preceded sympolity agreements between two independent poleis, for 
instance Miletos and Myous.?? The sources rarely speak directly to this issue, 
but many synoikisms were the product of traditionally antagonistic or at least 
highly competitive states. Strabo offers one such description, noting that 
Kebren and Skepsis were “always hostile to each other and at war” before 
Antigonos synoikized them into Antigoneia/Alexandreia Troas.’ In this case, 
the synoikism did not go completely as planned, and Skepsis regained its 
independence in the power vacuum following the defeat of Antigonos, although 
Kebren did not. 


On legal and institutional levels, synoikism would potentially have 
addressed a number of problems endemic to fourth-century poleis. In 
Antigonos's letter to Teos and Lebedos, his initial diagramma instructs them to 
resolve both all of their personal lawsuits within two years and their disputes 
with each other, subject to the arbitration of Mytilene if necessary (RC 3, 1. 30). 
Further, the public debts of Lebedos were to be taken over by Teos and paid for 
with common funds (ll. 18-20). Antigonos was clearly frustrated by the backlog 
of cases in both cities, which had led to a standstill, making their successful 
resolution in court impossible and leading to a situation where interest 
compounded indefinitely on debts whose contracts were in dispute. He 
proposed a simple solution: if debtors paid willingly, their debt would not 
exceed twice its original value, but if it proved necessary to go to court, they 
would be liable to pay three times the value of the original debt. The synoikism 
was accordingly an opportunity to clear the court dockets, eliminate both civic 
and private disputes and debts, and resolve the friction between these two 
neighboring states, as well as to make headway in eliminating the public debt 
of the future synoikized Teos. 


This merger also involved the adoption of a new civic law code. Here too the 
final decision was the result of negotiations among the representatives of both 
cities and Antigonos, all of whom had competing interests.^? Antigonos called 
for the appointment of a board of three men (their city of origin is not 
specified) to codify the laws for the new community. Any citizen could propose 
a new law, and the demos would vote on each proposal. If disagreement arose, 
Antigonos instructed the cities to refer the matter to him, at which point either 
he or another city would arbitrate. The full code was ultimately subject to royal 
approval, and Antigonos specifically mentioned his interest in punishing any 
codifiers who might introduce an unsuitable law. In the meantime, the 


synoikism was to use an existing law code, but while Teos preferred to use its 
own, Lebedos wished to adopt one from a third-party city. Antigonos decided in 
favor of Lebedos, and both cities agreed to use the laws of Kos, itself the 
product of a synoikism and respected for its laws.*' Antigonos's judgment in 
this matter had several aims. One was to eliminate a source of distinction 
between the two communities, uniting them under a shared set of laws and 
avoiding a situation where laws could be written to the benefit of individuals 
from a particular city. A second was to create a law code on the model of other 
successful states which would ensure that the new city was governed well and 
in keeping with royal interests. Further, where regions were incorporated into 
koina, their cities participated in large economic and administrative networks, 
widening the reach of shared institutions and even coinage. These cities 
maintained the ability to grant economic privileges in their territory— 
immunity from taxes (ateleia),** the right to own property (enktisis), and the 
right to free entry into civic land exempt from customs dues ([eis]aphixis)—and 
the koina could dispense similar honors across the wider region. 


Markets, Monetization, and the Royal Economy 


From the perspective of the royal authorities, the Greek cities were only one 
part of the complex fiscal patchwork that composed their kingdoms. Although 
not alone in this, the city-states represented sophisticated and highly monetized 
markets for agricultural products amassed by the kings. For one thing, they 
required large amounts of grain and other commodities to feed their 
populations, and many resorted to imports to fulfill their needs, particularly in 
difficult times. In Achaemenid and Hellenistic times, kings recognized the 
importance of cities as consumers of in-kind surpluses.** This is evident in the 
letters of Antigonos to Teos and Lebedos, which clearly underscore his interest 
in managing the relationship between these cities and the tributary land 
directly under his control. In the first letter, he indicates his initial 
unwillingness to allow them to set aside fourteen hundred staters from the civic 
revenues as a fund from which a private individuals could borrow, against 
security, for the importation of grain, with additional funds for the period when 
the synoikism was taking place.^? The king claimed this was because he wished 
to keep the cities that were under his control free of debts and because there 
was plentiful royal land (phorologoumenés chöras) nearby from which grain 
could be imported. This has been met with almost universal suspicion as the 
predatory economic policy of a king seeking to profit off a monopoly on grain 
importation, and indeed Antigonos seemed at pains to assure the cities that 
there was no private advantage for him in the arrangement.“ While his 
concerns for eliminating public and private debt may have been genuine and 
the system that he proposed might have offered Teos and Lebedos a more stable 
source of grain imports, the benefits of this system to the king are manifest. The 
unwillingness of the citizens of Teos and Lebedos to accept such an intervention 
in their finances attests the strong desire of the Greek cities to be the masters of 


their own revenues as much as possible, and their ability to gain an exemption 
from the king’s policy attests one way in which special fiscal privilege mapped 
onto the negotiation of sovereignty.^ Although it ran counter to his interests, 
Antigonos acceded to their request and granted this privilege. As a final 
stipulation, the letter required all imports and exports of grain to be declared in 
Teos's agora (RC 3, ll. 94-101). This injunction was evidently intended to 
ensure the payment of the relevant taxes, both civic and royal. 


This encounter sheds light on the overlapping economic interests of king and 
communities in the synoikism of two old Greek poleis. The emerging city was 
to be a robust harbor town occupying a strategic site on the Ionian coast, one 
poised to capitalize on seaborne commerce and the resources of an expanded 
chöra well know for its productivity. Antigonos's stake in securing a market for 
the agricultural surpluses from royal land such as this elucidates the important 
role that cities played in the conversion of in-kind commodities into cash. The 
immense wealth of the Hellenistic kings came from a variety of sources, such as 
tribute in cash (the phoros or syntaxis collected from cities and customs stations, 
and the tax, assessed in silver, on highly perishable crops from villages and 
estates), but the vast majority of it derived from resources in kind.** The kings 
had only limited use of these stockpiles, and after satisfying their own needs 
and redistributing portions to dependents and other beneficiaries, they seem to 
have preferred to convert what remained into money. Cities certainly played an 
important role in this facet of the royal economy, alongside indigenous towns 
and villages, temple-states, and the periodic markets associated with religious 
festivals. The interest of kings in reinforcing, expanding, and refounding Greek 
poleis through synoikism or similar processes, however, stresses their particular 
place in the royal economy. Phrygian Kelainai and Toriaion, for example, were 
already important market towns that served this purpose in Achaemenid 
times.*° Both of them, notably, were converted into Greek-style poleis. This 
focus on development and intensification points to one of the central roles of 
the royal authority as a regulator of the economy, but the precise way that civic 
economies intersected with the royal economy has been subject to considerable 
debate. °° 


The most robust model, proposed by G. Aperghis, essentially argues that the 
prime motivation for city building in the Seleukid Empire was not defense and 
control but economic stimulus.?' New cities were a means of promoting the 
agricultural exploitation of underutilized regions such as northern Syria (where 
foundations were particularly thick on the ground), but more important, they 
served the very specific purpose of providing a market where raw materials 
were converted into silver coin, which then could flow into the coffers of the 
royal treasury. Proposing rough estimates for the population of the Seleukid 
Empire and the amount of tribute it collected per year, Aperghis has suggested 
a direct correlation between the coinage supply and the needs of the state. The 
Seleukid state, on this model, required cash to pay its personnel and maintain 


its army, and here the cities provided an essential service in receiving 
agricultural and other products from the countryside and paying for them in 
cash, which then flowed to the royal treasury in the form of tribute from 
peasants. Seleukid minting can thus be correlated to the needs of this cycle, 
“topping up” the coinage as pieces fell out of circulation.” Aperghis 
characterizes the importance of new cities as perpetuating this system, 
minimizing the significance of revenue derived directly from them in the form 
of tribute or other taxes. This provocative picture of a highly monetized, 
structured (and decidedly modernist) royal economy, including the role of 
cities and city foundations in it, has been shown to underestimate the 
importance of in-kind tribute and taxes.” Scholars have also been skeptical of 
Aperghis's view of the level of monetization in the royal economy, which in 
turn casts doubt on his model. In the case of the Seleukid kingdom, the west 
was already urbanized enough that the silver already in circulation in the early 
third century largely sufficed, so Seleukid mints added little, despite the swift 
pace of urbanization in that period.°* Cities were certainly markets for products 
from royal land, as the case of Teos and Lebedos demonstrates, but Aperghis's 
unitary model flattens their complex and multifaceted role within the 
Hellenistic kingdoms and minimizes their importance as valuable repositories 
of manpower and institutional complexity (useful to the strategic and 
ideological interests of the king). Cities contributed revenues derived from 
tribute and a wide variety of indirect taxes on the movement and sale of goods. 
They remained zones of high monetization in the patchwork of the royal 
economy and privileged spaces that negotiated their status and sovereignty 
largely through fiscal exemptions.” We should accordingly take a wider view 
of the significance of urbanization to the economies of both cities and 
kingdoms. In the Aegean and western Asia Minor, the existing framework of 
cities, towns, temples, and villages functioned perfectly well for the 
Achaemenid tributary system, and these zones were already highly monetized 
before the Hellenistic period. The logic of urbanization, therefore, has less to do 
with the pressing needs of royal authorities to extract payments in silver and 
far more to do with the overall function of cities as useful and fiscally 
accessible nodes of resources, manpower, communication, and revenue 
intensification. The relationship between the cities and royal land elucidates 
this view, alongside the changes to the system of land tenure initiated in the 
Hellenistic period, the subject of the next section. 


KINGDOM, CITY, AND LAND 


A fundamental change brought on by the Macedonian conquest of western Asia 
Minor was the restructuring of the fiscal status of land and systems of land 
tenure. The Achaemenid kings, in theory if not fully in practice, laid claim to 
the entirety of their realm as their personal patrimony. Alexander, by contrast, 
announced a new order by clearly distinguishing between poleis and civic land 
on the one hand and the chöra on the other? To the cities he granted a 


privileged fiscal status, exemption from the direct taxation of land and 
property, whereas the chöra became the direct possession of the king and 
subject to tribute. This dichotomy is made plain in Alexander’s letter to Priene, 
which elucidates a process that must have taken place throughout the newly 
conquered lands: the king delineated the boundaries of the Greek city and its 
harbor (Naulochon) and claimed the indigenous settlements that lay outside as 
royal land.” The sharp demarcation between these two zones is important 
because they had differing institutions, statuses, and fiscal responsibilities. 


This section investigates the intersection between the restructuring of both 
of these zones (civic and royal) through the reorganization and synoikism of 
many of the cities of Asia Minor and the northern Aegean and the reassignment 
of royal land to individuals, cities, and other collectivities. I argue that these 
policies were interrelated in several important ways: through a general 
preference for urban centers that dramatically changed patterns of settlement, 
through a willingness to alienate royal land to civic territories, and through the 
granting of large estates to individuals who were increasingly part of, or at least 
closely associated with, the civic territory of these poleis. Such policies, which 
attached large tracts of land to densely inhabited urban centers and introduced 
large new landholders to civic bodies, had important consequences for the 
cities’ finances and patterns of landholding. This of course brought new 
opportunities and sources of income for the poleis, which could tax the land 
and expect liturgies and other benefits from their extraordinary new citizens. At 
the same time, however, the king served his own interests, rewarding his close 
associates with land and fiscal privileges and further developing the markets, 
infrastructure, and resources that linked the chöra to the institutions of the 
Greek polis. Further, royal functionaries could be embedded within the 
framework of the cities, and the royal treasury would continue to benefit from 
their contributions there (phoros/syntaxis), albeit at a lower rate than if they 
were assessed on royal land. 


The details of this evolving system, however, are not entirely 
straightforward. The documentation for fiscal privileges and land grants dating 
to the early Hellenistic period has provoked a vigorous debate about the status 
of these landholdings, the rights of their possessors, and their relationship to 
prior Macedonian or Achaemenid practice.°® Consequently, this has important 
repercussions for the issue of the relative continuity or discontinuity between 
the Hellenistic and Persian administrative systems. It has become increasingly 
clear that institutions of the Hellenistic kingdoms owed much to Macedonian 
precedents, but the extent to which aspects of Achaemenid land tenure policy 
may have influenced Macedonian practice in Asia, at least in the transitional 
period under Alexander, is a more difficult question.” I argue that the 
Hellenistic land tenure regime, a patchwork of classifications and statuses, 
departed from the Achaemenid system in crucial respects, even though certain 
procedures bore a strong resemblance to the Achaemenid tributary system. It 


was chiefly the increasing practice of devolving royal land to cities and other 
collectivities that played the largest role in transforming the patterns of 
settlement and economic interaction in western Asia Minor. 


In the Macedonian kingdom of Philip, Alexander, and their predecessors, the 
kings rewarded their associates and beneficiaries with several types of grants: 
estates from royal land or revenues from villages, harbors, and other kinds of 
settlements outside cities. These could be for usufruct alone or heritable 
possessions, but both types of concession formally remained classified as royal 
land. The kings could also confer, either alone or in conjunction with other 
benefactions, fiscal immunity from taxes (ateleia) on imports and exports. Such 
grants are attested as early as the reign of Amyntas III, in the context of the 
timber trade, and Alexander famously conferred ateleia, among other privileges, 
on the families of his soldiers who died on campaign.°' Finally, the kings could 
give land to settlers of new cities founded on conquered territory, which 
formally became civic land. Two documents elucidate the details of this kind of 
arrangement during Alexander's reign. The first records his decisions given 
(probably) in the winter of 335/34 to ambassadors from Philippoi, which Philip 
II had created from the failed Thasian colony Krenides on land taken from the 
Thracians.?? Alexander authorized Philotas and Lennatos, the famous 
companions, to define a boundary between Philippoi and the neighboring 
Thracian tribes in one contested area, clearly demarcating the distinction 
between civic territory and the chöra inhabited by the Thracians (ll. 18-20). 
This letter also confirmed that the people of Philippoi were allowed to cultivate 
another tract of land (ll. 23-25), a privilege originally granted by Philip. Here 
the reference is to royal land, which would be subject to tribute, unlike civic 
land. Disputes brought about by the lack of clear boundaries, possibly due to 
land reclamation work carried out in the 340s,°* presumably prompted the 
need for the restatement of this right. Thus, in this document three types of 
land are apparent: civic land (Philippoi), royal land inhabited by an indigenous 
population group (the Thracians), and royal land granted in usufruct (to the 
citizens of Philippoi). 


In the second document, also from 335/34, Alexander “gave” (edöke) the 
Bottaian polis Kalindoia and the territory of three neighboring towns that were 
probably poleis in the fifth century, Thamiskos, Kamakai, and Tripoiai, to the 
Macedonians.°* This region had been conquered in the reign of Philip, circa 
357/56, and incorporated into the Macedonian kingdom after the dissolution of 
the Chalkidian League in 348.5? Parts of the former territory of these cities 
were then granted to estate holders or reorganized into new poleis like 
Kalindoia and, ultimately, Kassandreia. The refoundation of Kalindoia probably 
amounted to a synoikism of the populations of the four settlements and the 
introduction of new Macedonian colonists, much in the same way that 
Philippoi had been formed. The Macedonians were either granted land 
individually by Alexander at the time of the refoundation of Kalindoia or later 


admitted as a group of colonists and assigned lots by the officials of the polis. °° 


A document from the reign of Cassander (306-298) sheds further light on 
the terms of land grants dating to the reigns of Philip and Alexander from 
confiscated civic territory of Chalkidian poleis. It was originally set up on a 
public building in Kassandreia along with several other inscriptions recording 
the fiscal privileges of estate holders in the region and is dated by the 
eponymous priest of the city.°” In it Cassander confirms the claim of Perdikkas 
the son of Koinos (the famous companion of Alexander) to four nonadjacent 
parcels of land. Two of these Perdikkas's grandfather Polemokrates had 
obtained by lot (e|klerouchesen, ll. 7-8) in the reign of Philip; Perdikkas's father 
received the third from Philip; and Perdikkas bought the fourth from another 
estate holder, Ptolemaios, who had received it from Alexander. Cassander 
declared that Perdikkas owned these pieces of land, on the same terms as those 
of the original grantees, namely “as a patrimonial possession, both they and 
their descendants being entitled to possess, alienate, and sell them" (ll. 10- 
15).°® In addition to these estates, Cassander awarded ateleia to Perdikkas and 
his descendants on imports and exports of the things for personal use on his 
property. 

Such is the sum of the evidence for royal grants of land and fiscal privileges 
in Europe under Philip and Alexander. The picture is mostly clear. The kings 
regularly disposed of various kinds of land and revenues from the royal 
territory to reward their subordinates and develop their kingdom. This ranged 
from temporary grants of usufruct of revenues from land, harbor taxes, and so 
on, through heritable gifts of estates that could be alienated and sold to the 
reorganization of royal land into civic territory. Kings also regularly conferred 
ateleia on individuals. Much of the evidence comes from the period of the 
expansion of the Macedonian state under Philip and Alexander, in particular 
the subjection of the Chalkidike and much of Thrace, the “new lands." The 
conquest of Asia under Alexander and the passage of this territory into the 
successor states raises the question of how these same issues of land tenure 
were managed in these regions in the time of Alexander and the Successors and 
the degree to which Macedonian or Achaemenid practice prevailed or 
innovations were introduced. The evidence has generated much debate on 
these points. I argue below that the Macedonian penchant for promoting cities 
and granting estates as patrimonial possessions had a significant impact on land 
tenure policy in Asia and that in the early Hellenistic kingdoms, Macedonian 
policy diverged in important ways from Achaemenid practice, marking an 
institutional development that had wide-ranging economic effects. 


A key source in this discussion is the well-known document pertaining to the 
estate of the otherwise unattested Krateuas in Lydia, the only example of a land 
grant in Asia from the reign of Alexander.?? This inscription has been 
interpreted as evidence of strong administrative continuity with Persian 
practice during Alexander's lifetime. It is dated both by Alexander's eleventh 


regnal year (326/25 or 325/24) and eponymously by the satrap Menandros (ll. 
4-6), in purely Achaemenid fashion,"? though also by the eponymous prytane 
of the nearby polis of Gambreion (ll. 6—7)."' This document records the transfer 
of an estate (or part of an estate) from Krateuas, to whom Alexander had 
originally granted it, to a third party, Aristomenes. The parcel consisted of a 
plot of arable land measuring 170 kyproi of seed (circa seventeen hectares, or 
forty-two acres) with several buildings, a garden (képos), and a nursery for 
vines (phuton, 1. 11) probably planted by Krateuas. Aristomenes was to settle on 
(epoikisai, l. 10) the land—that is, construct a house there and work the land— 
and would henceforth be responsible for tribute in kind on the arable part (at a 
rate of one-tenth or one-twelfth of the harvest) and tribute (phoros) of one gold 
stater per annum, levied on the garden (ll. 11-18). Unlike the estates of 
Perdikkas, this land was given to Krateuas not as a patrimonial possession but 
merely in usufruct—and he in turn sublet it to Aristomenes. It remained subject 
to the king and classified as royal, and it was liable to tribute in kind and in 
coin, just as under the Achaemenid system. What is additionally salient about 
this document is the precise relationship of the land to the nearby polis of 
Gambreion. The dating of the document by the eponymous prytane has been 
taken to indicate that the land lay in the civic territory of that polis, which 
would contradict the usual understanding of a bipolar division between royal 
and civic territory. It is more likely, however, that the lease was simply 
recorded at Gambreion because that was the nearest appropriate urban center 
where it could be displayed and the lands in question bordered the civic 
territory of that polis."? 


This form of grant is mirrored in the troubled estate (oikos) of Mnesimachos 
in Lydia, conferred by Antigonos sometime in the late fourth century and 
attested by a lengthy inscription from the temple of Artemis at Sardeis.’* It 
consisted of villages (kömai) and land allotments (kleroi), each of which were 
assessed for an annual tribute (phoros) in gold staters. The rates listed in the 
document, as R. Descat has shown, appear to correspond to the conversion of 
an original one-twelfth assessment of the theoretical cash value of the estate in 
Persian darics to Macedonian gold staters, meaning that the estate and its 
method of taxation were taken over directly from the Achaemenid system. "? 
Mnesimachos had sublet the kleroi on emphyteutic lease (contingent on the 
lessee working and improving the land) to two individuals, Pytheos and 
Adrastos, and mortgaged the rest to the temple of Artemis at Sardeis, but he 
was still officially the leaseholder, and the king could still reclaim the estate, a 
possibility accounted for in the document. The agreement was not a sale: 
Mnesimachos was tied to the estate, which he could not sell or alienate. In sum, 
the two documents describing the estates of Krateuas and Mnesimachos, both 
dating to the late fourth century, record a type of grant that was not given to 
the beneficiary as personal patrimony and was not necessarily heritable. Such 
conditions were applied to certain grants in Macedonia under Philip and 


Alexander (see pp. 106-8) and were standard in Achaemenid Asia Minor.’° 
Two types of grants predominated in Macedonian practice: estates given en 
patrikois, which were heritable, could be alienated, bought, and sold, and did 
not require reconfirmation when a new king came to the throne, and grants 
with a more temporary and contingent right of usufruct, which did not 
necessarily pass from father to son." Both formally remained royal land, and 
there is no reason to think they could not exist side by side. The estates of 
Krateuas and Mnesimachos therefore do not provide clear evidence for 
Alexander privileging Achaemenid systems of land tenure in Asia Minor over 
traditional Macedonian procedures, outside the convenience of maintaining the 
method of dating and registration and the preexisting assessment of the tribute 
from the prior administration. 


Hellenistic practice in both Europe and Asia Minor, however, certainly 
followed Macedonian traditions and departed from the Achaemenid system. But 
here too, grants with various statuses and responsibilities continued to coexist. 
In this sense, the process of attributing various cities, towns, and lands to a 
synoikism bears a strong resemblance to the foundation of cities like Kalindoia 
and Philippoi, except that unlike these poleis, the synoikisms were created not 
exclusively from conquered land but from formally allied communities. A major 
new trend, however, was the Hellenistic kings' willingness to alienate land to 
large urban foundations, in an effort to harness existing viable and revenue- 
producing structures. This was done in various ways: the unification of several 
poleis, which may also have entailed adding additional land to the resulting 
city; the synoikism of villages, towns, and temple land, which had the effect of 
reclassifying royal land as civic territory; the sale or gift of land to a city; the 
promotion of a rural settlement (katoikia) to the status of polis or the 
absorption by a polis of such a settlement; or the granting of an estate to a 
subordinate with the further right of attaching the land to a polis. 


We have already seen examples of the first two in the Chalkidike and 
Thrace. For many of the other synoikisms of the Successors, we simply do not 
know whether parcels of royal land were attributed to the new city, but this 
would perhaps not be surprising. A possible exception is the case of 
Kassandreia. Two documents from the reign of Cassander, the grant to 
Perdikkas (see pp. 106-8) and a grant of ateleia to a certain Chairephanes from 
the same year,"? have been taken as evidence for the changing status of estates 
formerly on royal land but included in the civic territory of Kassandreia after its 
foundation in 316. They are from the same architectural context, a public 
building in Kassandreia where a third document, a land grant from Lysimachos 
to Limnaios dating to 285/84, was also displayed." The two land grants 
conveyed parcels to powerful friends of the king as patrimonial possessions (en 
patrikois). In both cases they were confiscated territory of former Chalkidian 
poleis and in particular appear to have been on the edges of those places, 
bordering the hilly regions of the central Chalkidike.?? But unlike those of 


Perdikkas, whose earlier grant required reconfirmation, the estate of Limnaios 
was newly bestowed by Lysimachos sometime after he became the king of 
Macedonia. The terms of ownership for both of these grants, then, remained 
consistent from the time of Philip to the reign of Lysimachos. All told, 
Limnaios’s estate consisted of 2,480 plethra (223 hectares, or 551 acres), on 
roughly the same order as other large estates granted to beneficiaries of the 
kings in Asia Minor (see pp. 112-14). 

The most difficult question is the relationship of these grants to the city of 
Kassandreia. Most scholars have assumed that these lands became part of its 
civic territory because the synoikism of the city in 316 should have 
incorporated the land of most of the poleis of this part of the Chalkidike. In 
addition, Kassandreia’s interest in these grants is suggested by the facts that the 
inscriptions are dated by one of its eponymous officials, that the decrees were 
displayed at a public building there, and that one of the beneficiaries, 
Chairephanes the son of Aischylos, is further designated by his tribe (or genos), 
Hippotadeis, making him (at least) a citizen of Kassandreia. On this reading, 
the foundation of the city between the original grants of Philip and Alexander 
and the reign of Cassander necessitated the confirmation that Perdikkas was the 
rightful owner of lands that had since been reclassified as civic territory.?' Such 
a reconstruction, however, presents several major difficulties, as A. Bresson has 
shown. The grant to Perdikkas was confirmed some ten years after the 
foundation of Kassandreia, calling into question the assumption that a change 
in the status of the land prompted this. Similarly, Lysimachos made his grant to 
Limnaios some thirty years after synoikism, and if this was in fact civic land, 
the king should have had no role in assigning it." Some other vicissitude 
prompted Cassander's confirmation, then, some dispute concerning the land or 
perhaps the new conferral of ateleia.** These grants were accordingly set up in 
Kassandreia because it was the nearest suitable location to display the 
documents and because the lands bordered the territory of the polis, which 
naturally would have made it necessary to clearly delineate their owners and 
statuses for fiscal purposes (just as with Gambreion and the adjacent estate of 
Krateuas). Cassander and Lysimachos, therefore, conferred ateleia not on estates 
in civic territory but on landholders who were or may have been citizens of the 
city but also held estates on adjacent royal land. Moreover, there is no need to 
assume that all the land of the Chalkidike was assigned to one of the 
synoikisms in the region. There is evidence for tracts of royal land elsewhere in 
European regions under Macedonian control namely in the vicinity of 
Demetrias.?* 


In addition to making this form of grant, kings regularly alienated large 
tracts of royal land to estate holders, who were allowed to incorporate it into 
the civic territory of a polis. This appears to have been particularly common in 
Seleukid Asia Minor, but probably not limited to it, and had important 
consequences for the relationship between royal and civic land. The well- 


known dossier detailing Antiochos I Soter’s conferral of land on Aristodikides of 
Assos circa 275 (RC 10-13) illustrates a shift in the granting of parcels to 
subordinates in the Hellenistic period and underscores the basic connection of 
the process to a wider program of urbanization.* These three letters of 
Antiochos to Meleager the stratögos of the Hellespontine satrapy, forwarded to 
the city of Ilion and preceded by a cover letter from Meleager explaining the 
contents and providing instructions for the city, record three stages of a land 
grant to Aristodikides, a philos of the king (RC 11, 1. 12). The first document 
assigns two thousand plethra (180 hectares, or 445 acres) of cultivable land (ge 
ergasimos, RC 10, 1. 3) from the royal territory bordering the polis of Gergis or 
Skepsis, to be attached (prosorisai) to only Ilion or Skepsis (ll. 6-8) following 
the transfer of ownership. Presumably after some lapse of time or change of 
circumstance, Aristodikides again met with the king, who agreed to his request 
for an otherwise unknown chorion called Petra,*? fifteen hundred plethra (135 
hectares, or 334 acres) of cultivable land belonging to that place, and another 
two thousand plethra (RC 11). The second letter also gave Aristodikides the 
right to attach all of this land to any city in the territory controlled by 
Antiochos and in alliance with him, presumably a significant detail that 
increased Aristodikides's bargaining power for honors and exemptions from 
cities competing for the land. In the interval between the second and third 
letters, he again had an audience with the king, informing him that Petra had 
already been assigned to someone else (in fact, the Seleukid naval commander 
Athenaios) and asking for the same amount of land elsewhere, plus another two 
thousand plethra. Antiochos again assented to the request, ordering that 
Meleager make this grant from the royal land and allowing Aristodikides to 
attach it to any city in alliance with the king (RC 12). AII told, Aristodikides 
was given either eight thousand or six thousand plethra (720 or 540 hectares, 
or 1,779 or 1,334 acres)?" which Meleagar's cover letter indicates that 
Aristodikides had decided to attach to Ilion ^because of the sanctuary of Athena 
and his goodwill toward the Ilians" (RC 13, ll. 10-11), even though many other 
cities had approached him and given him crowns (ll. 6-7). Meleagar closed by 
adding that Aristodikides was to inform the Ilians of the privileges he expected 
them to vote him and advised them to do so (ll. 15-17). 


The connection of these grants to the poleis of the Troad and the 
urbanization of this region is instructive. The earmarked royal land bordered 
the territories of Gergis and Skepsis, both of which lay in the central Troad, but 
in the original allocation, Antiochos indicates that it should be attached to only 
Ilion or Skepsis—and not Gergis or Rhoteion or any of the other poleis in the 
region—after being given to Aristodikides. This clause is significant, and 
Antiochos's later amendment allowing Aristodikides to attach his land to any 
city in alliance with the Seleukids should be interpreted as a meaningful 
expansion of privilege in accordance with the overall better terms of the 
subsequent grants. Antigonos had used Ilion as a regional focal point (see pp. 


58-63), and in this dossier we see the mechanisms of that process continuing. 
Antiochos clearly viewed it as in his interest to increase the largest poleis in the 
Troad rather than allow the land to be attached to any polis, in full accordance 
with the Successors’ general policy of elevating some cities at the expense of 
others. Eventually, Attalos I transferred at least some of the citizens of Gergis to 
a new settlement,*? and following 188 BCE the city's eclipse finally resulted in 
its incorporation into Ilion. In his grant to Aristodikides, Antiochos left room 
for the poleis to bid for the land to be attached to them, preserving some 
autonomous action for them and clearly benefiting the landholder. 


This form of grant is closely paralleled in the case of the Seleukid officer 
Larichos whom Priene honored in a series of three decrees circa 275-270.°° The 
polis responded to Larichos's benefactions (attaching his estate to the city and 
perhaps other services) with numerous civic privileges (compare the scenario 
envisaged by Meleagar in his letter to the Ilians), including freedom from 
taxation on his person and “whatever he imports or exports to his own oikos” 
(A., Il. 6-7) and “on the flocks and slaves on his private property and in the 
city” (B., ll. 24-26). Antiochos IPs 254/53 divorce settlement has a further 
instance of alienating royal land to cities: a royal estate near Kyzikos and 
Zeleia, with its land, house, village, and inhabitants, was sold to his former 
queen Laodike, who was allowed to chose the city to which it would then be 
attached.°° In each of these cases a preference for dealing with larger 
collectivities and a willingness to cede the assessment of tribute to larger 
administrative units is apparent. 


In addition to granting the privilege of attaching formerly royal estates to 
civic territories within their kingdoms, kings might divest themselves of land by 
selling or gifting it to cities. Antiochos I sold to the small Aiolian polis of Pitane 
a large tract *in the plain," the Kaikos valley, for 380 talents.?' Its ownership 
was thereafter subject to a long-standing dispute between Pitane and Mytilene, 
which claimed this land as part of its mainland territory (peraia). Sometime 
between 150 and 133 the matter was submitted to arbitration by Pergamene 
judges, who decided in favor of Pitane, and decrees of the three states were set 
up on a stele in Pergamon. According to the documents produced by the 
citizens of Pitane, Antiochos had granted them “[for all] time the indisputable 
and agreed [right of full ownership of the land]."?? Philetairos, the ruler of 
Pergamon, had partially subsidized the original purchase with a number of 
talents (perhaps forty; ll. 44—45). The reason for the sale is not elucidated by 
the document, but it is best understood in the context of Seleukid consolidation 
of Asia Minor, which saw a considerable investment in the foundation and 
strengthening of cities within the empire. 


A comparable case comes from Miletos, to which Ptolemy II granted a large 
piece of land as a reward for remaining loyal to his house. The gift is known 
from a decree of Miletos dating to circa 262/61 that quotes an early letter of 
Ptolemy’s recalling past benefactions.?? The grant, as C. Welles suggested, was 


probably royal land that had been seized from Antiochos and bordered the 
chöra of Miletos.?^ Its size is unknown but must have been considerable: a 
major donation intended to secure both continued loyalty during the troubled 
time of the Chremonidean War and the well-being of the city, which had 
already suffered considerably during the wars of the Successors. This 
investment in the polis may be compared to those made by the Antigonids (viz. 
the harbor of Dokimos), but here Ptolemy aimed at expanding the city's 
agricultural basis rather than enhancing its urban fabric. These cases of Pitane 
and Miletos demonstrate the willingness of monarchs to devolve royal land 
directly to poleis when it was expedient for their wider purposes.?? These 
grants of course have qualitative differences (one a sale, the other a 
benefaction), but both were intended to reward and support allied cities. 


The inland cities of western Asia Minor founded through synoikism in the 
early third century, particularly under the first Seleukid kings, also benefited 
from such decisions. As we have seen, the majority of the urban projects 
undertaken by the first generation of the Successors concentrated on coastal 
sites or major crossroads, for obvious strategic and economic purposes. But in 
the third and second centuries they increasingly focused on inland valleys (e.g., 
the Maeander) and other arteries that linked the less urbanized interior of 
Anatolia to the urban systems of western Asia Minor. Such foundations, in 
contrast to the large multipolis synoikisms of the coast, were meant to unite 
existing village communities or promote second-order sites, such as military 
settlements (katoikiai), to polis status.°° Kings assigned royal villages, formerly 
royal estates, and other lands occupied by nonpolis communities to such new 
cities. The clearest instance of this policy, which must have been applied 
frequently across Asia Minor, was in the foundation of Laodikeia on the Lykos 
by Antiochos II in the 250s, on a strategic site in the valley of the Lykos, a 
tributary of the Maeander River. A long inscription from 267 elucidates the 
region's earlier settlement pattern.?/ The city was formed from the synoikism of 
several indigenous villages, including Kiddiou Kome and Baba Kome, along 
with the inhabitants of a fortified settlement or manor house called Neon 
Teichos (New castle), probably established by the major landholder in the area, 
Achaios, a relative of the Seleukid kings and a grandfather of the Achaios who 
later revolted against Antiochos III. There is also evidence for a contingent of 
Ionian settlers in Laodikeia.?* Prior to the city's foundation, the land and the 
villages belonged to the estate granted to Achaios by the Seleukid king 
Antiochos II. Kiddiou Kome and Neon Teichos already had a degree of Greek 
political organization by 267: each held assemblies, and both joined together to 
issue a decree honoring Lachares and Banabelos, the managers of Achaios's 
estate, and initiating sacrifices to them and Achaios for their aid in ransoming 
villagers taken by invading Galatians.?? The associated sanctuaries of Zeus at 
Baba Kome and Apollo at Kiddiou Kome, the prominent cult centers around 
which the villages were organized, served as appropriate places for publishing 


this decree. What is salient for our purposes is the way in which these 
settlements and cult centers, already part of an estate, contributed to the 
formation of the new city: Achaios’s presumably vast local holdings were 
reorganized from a private grant of royal land into an autonomous urban unit. 
Such a process, of course, required kings to remove large amounts of land from 
their personal domains, but they could potentially reap the benefits of 
collecting tribute from the cities so created. A medium city like Stratonikeia, 
along with the small city of Kaunos, for example, yielded 120 talents in annual 
tribute to the Rhodians in the second century.'°° 


Royal land, villages, and estates given to subordinates must have formed the 
core of many other foundations, and these exceptional landowners often 
became important and powerful citizens once they were integrated into these 
new poleis. One of Laodikeia's citizens, Hieron, who by Strabo's time had 
dedicated several civic monuments and amassed a fortune of two thousand 
talents, which he left to the city, probably owed his wealth to an exceptionally 
large agricultural estate.'°' Other great landholders emerge in our sources by 
the late Hellenistic period in similar cities founded in the same way, such as the 
family of Chairemon of Nysa, who supplied the Roman army at Apameia during 
the Mithridatic Wars and whose son Pythodoros was reputedly also worth two 
thousand talents.'°* On a parallel but administratively distinct level from poleis 
founded through the synoikism of villages on royal land, second-order 
settlements on royal land could also benefit from land grants or sales. These 
collectivities, though formally subject to the king, had a specific organization 
and status within the chöra. For example, the inhabitants of Kardakon Kome, a 
struggling Seleukid katoikia near Telmessos, received permission from its new 
master, Eumenes II, to retain a piece of land that had devolved to him after the 
Treaty of Apameia but that they had purchased on credit from the local dynast 
Ptolemaios.'?? In addition to granting other fiscal exemptions, Eumenes also 
remitted the remaining sum owed by the Kardakoi. Similarly, the royal land 
distributor (geodotes) of Eumenes II gave territory to Apollinoucharax, a 
Seleukid or Attalid katoikia in central Lydia, to shore up its faltering community 
after a war had ravaged it.'°* Such a settlement could also become a polis 
through a royal grant, as the letters of Eumenes II to Toriaion detail. °° 


The policies of the Hellenistic kings changed two important features of 
landholding under the tributary system of the Achaemenids. The first was the 
fundamental distinction between civic and royal territory. The second was the 
expansion of rights of ownership to include hereditary estates and the 
alienation of royal land to cities (either directly, through synoikism, sale, or 
gift, or indirectly, through grants to subordinates with the right of attachment 
to a polis). Continuities, of course, remained: many estates were given with the 
right of usufruct alone, taxes continued to be collected in kind and in cash (the 
mixed-phoros regime of the Achaemenids), and state officials still directly 
administered dependent peasants and indigenous populations on royal land. 


What emerges from the evidence for Hellenistic land tenure regimes is a 
patchwork of varying statuses and fiscal responsibilities. What was the impact 
of this system? The various options open to a king provided a flexible 
framework for how to dispose of land, from temporary grants of usufruct 
through heritable estates to full alienation of land to cities. On an institutional 
level, the extension of land grants on heritable conditions gave wider latitude 
for stable rights of ownership and preserved the superior position of the king. 
In this sense, grants of this type bore a strong similarity to the category of 
private land (idioktetos ge) in Ptolemaic Egypt, except that there only a small 
proportion of land fell into this category.'?9 Conceptualizing land tenure in this 
way, as a degree of rights on a spectrum from temporary grants of usufruct to 
full alienation of land, has the advantage of nuancing the old question of 
whether real private property existed outside civic territory.'°’ Perhaps the 
most important result of this system was the concentration of substantially 
more land in the hands of cities than in the Achaemenid era, ^? especially large 
cities reorganized through synoikism and situated at major ports or along key 
commercial arteries. As a corollary to this process, within such cities these 
policies also contributed to the creation of large estates held by great 
landowners. 


Archaeological evidence sheds further light on shifts in settlement and 
exploitation in and other effects of the transition from the Achaemenid to the 
Hellenistic period. The Achaemenid Empire's presence and impact were 
probably most evident in the rural landscape. The Achaemenids never 
embraced a policy of extensive colonization or urban restructuring: Systematic 
investigation of settlement in Asia Minor has demonstrated the relatively low 
numbers of Iranian personnel involved in the government of the satrapies, '?? 
and Achaemenid control was usually mapped onto the administrative centers of 
its predecessors, such as Lydian Sardeis or Daskyleion. These satrapal capitals 
display a certain degree of Persian elite culture at the highest levels, 
particularly in luxury goods. Above all, to reward their followers and enable 
the exploitation of royal land, the Achaemenids granted Iranian or local elites 
large rural estates that centered on a fortified manor (tyrsis) and often 
encompassed several villages. '? 


The effects of the Macedonian conquests on Achaemenid patterns of land 
tenure and settlement in Asia Minor are reflected at the broadest level in the 
data from recent intensive survey projects. The surface pottery in the Granikos 
valley, near Daskyleion, indicates dense settlement centered around rural 
estates in the period of Persian domination, with the land intensively 
cultivated. By contrast, there is a sharp decline in surface finds from the 
Hellenistic period, a pattern that continues into the Roman period.''' 
Alexander's conquests naturally would have resulted in the vacancy of these 
estates, making vast amounts of land available for redistribution.''* The sharp 
drop in surface pottery indicates that either cultivation of this land did decline 


dramatically, as the region around Daskyleion decreased in importance, or 
settlement became more nucleated, concentrated in urban centers rather than 
scattered among small estates and villages. A similar pattern is visible in Lydia, 
where there is evidence for almost complete abandonment of the rural 
settlements of the Persian period in favor of the growing urban sites clustered 
along the major routes of communication.''? In this case, cultivation of the land 
does not seem to have declined: the survey evidence primarily seems to reflect 
a shift toward more nucleated settlement. Both of these regions were closely 
connected to major centers of Persian administration and personnel. In these 
instances, a dramatically altered political geography and changing relationship 
between city and countryside are readily apparent. By contrast, other intensive 
surveys in Asia Minor have shown a growth in rural sites and land exploitation. 
The chöra of Miletos, a major recipient of royal benefaction in the early 
Hellenistic period, saw an increase of rural sites at that time, indicating 
increased exploitation of the countryside.''* Here the survey evidence 
corresponds well with the picture of an ascendant Miletos with a flourishing 
urban nucleus. Surveys of parts of Lykia and the Rhodian Peraia in Karia 
likewise reveal increases in rural settlement and perhaps population. ''? Overall, 
the body of archaeological evidence for the countryside of western Asia Minor 
gives the impression of growth, in sharp contrast to the decline visible in 
intensive survey of parts of southern Greece.''® This accords well with the 
evidence for the increase in city sizes and, in some regions, numbers in the 
northern Aegean and western Asia Minor, as well as the reorienting of trade 
routes and markets away from Athens and its allies and toward new networks 
(see pp. 127-32). 


From a regional perspective, increased urbanization and the concentration of 
more land in cities, coupled with evidence for changing patterns of rural 
habitation and exploitation, attest the impact of the Hellenistic kingdoms on 
land tenure. But what of the effects on individual cities? The policies of the 
Hellenistic monarchs both added large estates that outstripped even the largest 
preexisting landholdings to civic territory and integrated powerful new elites 
into the citizen communities of many poleis.''” Whether this had a positive or 
negative effect on these communities is largely a question of how one views the 
political culture of the Hellenistic polis." Interpreted teleologically, the 
introduction of powerful new elites into the democratic life of the cities could 
be viewed as the beginning of the movement away from the egalitarian ideal of 
the polis and toward a system dominated by a privileged and hereditary group 
of benefactors, and thus the shift from the Greek to the Roman city.'? With a 
strict focus on the contemporary ramifications of this development, however, it 
is less clear that such individuals upset the balance of political power in the 
democracies of the East in the first centuries of the Hellenistic era or that they 
did not have a positive effect in representing their adoptive cities before higher 
authorities or aiding their development through benefactions.'*° The expansion 


of their agricultural base was surely also a benefit for these communities. '^' 
KOINA, REGIONAL CONSOLIDATION, AND ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


The foregoing sections have argued that population, land, and other resources 
were localized in specific poleis through the process of synoikism, as part of a 
conscious development of large-scale cities. An important corollary was the 
consolidation of regions and the mapping out of networks through the creation 
of regional or ethnic leagues. These koina played important religious and 
political roles, but they also had significant implications for polis economies, 
regional patterns of exchange, and the interactions among kings, cities, and 
regions. The early Hellenistic period saw the creation or revival of a number of 
major koina: the koinon of Athena Ilias, the Ionian Koinon, the koinon of the 
Islanders, almost certainly a koinon of the cities of Achaia Phthiotis, and 
possibly an Aiolian Koinon. All of these were organized by the Antigonids, 
either Antigonos himself or his son Demetrios, but they were sustained and 
supported by the kings who later inherited control over these regions. Typically 
oriented around a shared cultic center (e.g., the Panionion or the sanctuary of 
Athena at Ilion), the koina provided a venue for common participation in the 
management of a shared sanctuary and the celebration of sacrifices, other 
rituals, and choral and athletic contests. These activities were “generators of 
value,"'^? but of even more direct economic significance was the role of koina 
in extending shared markets, other institutions, and cooperation across a large 
territory. Councils (synedria) composed of representatives from the member 
states administered them, and elected magistrates oversaw certain aspects of 
their activity, such as agoranomoi (supervisors of the market of the festivals and 
collectors of revenue), agonothetai (officials in charge of public games), 
gymnasiarchs, secretaries, and treasurers. The synedria could raise contributions 
from the member states for the maintenance of the sanctuaries and festivals, 
fine offending states, collect revenues from transactions at the vibrant periodic 
markets associated with the sanctuaries, in some cases issue their own coinage, 
and grant fiscal privileges across the civic territories encompassed by the koina. 
It should be stressed that there were important institutional differences among 
these koina (insofar as they are known), and they by no means functioned in 
precisely the same ways in each region. Nevertheless, general conclusions can 
be drawn about the economic impacts of their activities and their structural 
relationship to urbanization in the early Hellenistic period. 


The koinon of Athena Ilias is well attested in the documentary sources, and 
the rich archaeological and epigraphic evidence associated with the synoikism 
of Ilion makes exploring the intersection between these two particularly 
fruitful. Antigonos established this koinon in or before 306/5 as part of the 
wider development of the Troad through the foundation of Antigoneia and the 
reinforcement of Ilion.'^? It consisted of at least twelve cities at its height, at 
the end of the third century, when its reach extended into the Propontis and 
beyond. '** 


The koinon’s role in contributing to Ilion’s development and providing an 
institutional framework for regional cooperation is evident from its first 
attestation in the documentary record, in a series of decrees in honor of a 
certain Malousios, a wealthy citizen of Gargara, who represented his polis on 
the synedrion.'*° These decrees attest to the koinon’s extensive building activity 
in its early years, financed in part by Malousios, who extended an interest-free 
credit line of 3,500 gold staters to subsidize the construction of the theater of 
Ilion, associated buildings, and an embassy, plus the purchase of sacrificial 
animals (D, ll. 39-40). He contributed a further 1,450 staters for the erection of 
the theater's stage building (skene) and associated costs (E, l. 28). Ilion saw a 
great deal of construction in this period, to which the Athenaion, the koinon’s 
headquarters, built within the temenos of Athena, also belongs. !?° 


Malousios also provided funds for embassies to Antigonos on behalf of the 
cities of the koinon, once to discuss their “freedom and autonomy" (E, ll. 24- 
25). This stock phrase is so generic that the embassy's business could have been 
almost anything, but one of the issues must have been the negotiation of 
tribute, exemptions, and privileges. Here the king's interests in initiating and 
supporting the koinon are apparent: simplifying the administration of the area 
and possibly routing some taxation through a corporate body while centralizing 
resources and manpower. From the perspective of the cities, the unity of most 
of the Troad held the promise of greater bargaining power with the king. It 
may even have been the case that the league charter had provisions for mutual 
aid in times of war. !?? 


In return for his benefactions, Malousios was voted honorary crowns in the 
gymnastic contests worth one thousand drachmai and granted ateleia for both 
himself and his descendants on goods bought and sold throughout the cities of 
the koinon, surely an important benefit to this probably wealthy landowner (F, 
ll. 16-18).'°® Such commercial privileges helped to draw the private wealth of 
individuals into the institutional framework of the koinon. 


Malousios's activities are paralleled by those of honorees of the koinon of 
Athena Ilias in later periods: for instance, Kydimos of Abydos, who served as a 
gymnasiarch at the Panathenaia in the late third century and subsidized the 
cost of the gymnasium’s oil.'?? Still more instructive is a third-century decree in 
honor of an agoranomos from Parion.'*° Parion lay on the Propontis outside the 
Troad, but by the third century it had become a member of the koinon, 
demonstrating the league's vitality.'^' The document praises a citizen elected to 
be one of the agoranomoi for the market of the koinon at the great Panathenaia, 
who distinguished himself by securing the grain supply for the festival at the 
cheapest rate, seeing to the other things that needed to be purchased (l. 14), 
and providing a doctor to care for the sick at the festival (IL. 15-17). 


Such documents underscore the economic realities of the koinon.'°? The 
periodic market associated with the festival (panegyris) was an important point 


of exchange, especially for high-cost items like slaves and livestock, and the 
common market, ultimately served by a common coinage and policed by shared 
officials, integrated and complemented the economic lives of the individual 
poleis.'"? Sales taxes and market entry fees were sources of revenue for the 
koinon.'** The temple of Athena, the repository of the koinon's wealth, operated 
as a banking center, providing loans for the region and profiting from the 
interest. The commercial importance of the fair and market associated with the 
Panathenaia gave rise to the striking of coins on the Attic standard in the name 
of Athena Ilias alone in the second century.'^? They served as both a standard 
of exchange for activities related to the koinon and its festivals and a common 
currency for other economic activity in the Troad.'^9 


By the end of the third century, the koinon had extended its reach to include 
cities as distant as Myrleia in Hellespontine Phrygia and Kalchedon on the 
Bosporos, as attested by a list of debts owed to the sanctuary of Athena. ^? This 
wide catchment is perhaps explained in part by the fact that the political 
importance of Ilion (and indeed of the koinon itself) was always secondary to its 
religious and economic significance. We can also see the link between the 
synoikism of the city of Ilion and the establishment of the koinon as the means 
of setting up a dual mechanism of centralization of land and resources and 
forging a common identity in the region. The evidence for Ilion's commercial 
network, elucidated by the recent publication of the transport amphorae found 
in the lower city (see pp. 131-32), attests to markedly increased prosperity in 
the city, coinciding with the period of the koinon's greatest activity (late third 
century). This time also saw the swiftest pace of construction in Ilion—the city 
wall, temple of Athena, and propylon were all finished then—which is also 
visible in the domestic contexts of the lower city. 


Similar institutional developments can be detected in the less-well-attested 
koina established in the early Hellenistic age. There was a resurgence of the 
Ionian koinon, now relocated to its original home at Melie after having been in 
Ephesos for some time.'”® The activity of this koinon is difficult to trace in this 
period, but the archaeological and documentary evidence points to the same 
basic profile that we saw at Ilion: collective building at the sanctuary site and 
the organization of the members’ contributions to the sanctuary and festival. 13° 
This koinon too honored and interacted with kings and their agents and 
dispensed commercial privileges within the region.'*° This latter activity is 
most clearly elucidated by an honorary decree of the koinon dating to circa 
289/88 that grants atelia in the cities of Ionia to Hippostratos the son of 
Hippodemos of Miletos, the strategos of Ionia and agent of Lysimachos, and his 
descendants.'*' Taken together, these koina organized much of the coast of 
western Asia Minor and the regions most intensively reshaped by the 
Successors into leagues that integrated their member cities. 


A series of coins that bear the monogram AX and were found at Halos, 
Peuma, Larisa Kremaste, and some of the other poleis of Achaia Phthiotis points 


to the existence of a koinon in this region, almost certainly established by 
Demetrios Poliorketes. Achaia Phthiotis was served by the other major port on 
the Pagasitic Gulf besides Demetrias, Phthiotic Thebes, the result of the late 
fourth-century synoikism of Phylake and Pyrasos. These two outlets for the 
riches of Thessaly were to an extent complementary: one had organized the 
resources of the gulf through a large-scale synoikism (Demetrias), and the other 
unified the (new and old) cities of Achaia Phthiotis and channeled their 
surpluses to the harbor of Phthiotic Thebes. 


The Antigonids also grouped the Kykladic Islands into a federal league (the 
League of the Islanders, or Nesiotic League), circa 314.'*? This koinon centered 
on Delos, now removed from Athenian control, and particularly the sanctuary 
of Apollo, where the synedrion met and religious festivals for Antigonos and 
Demetrios were held. Internally, the league oversaw common religious festivals, 
issued honorary decrees, and collected financial contributions from the member 
states or imposed penalties if a member polis failed to pay.'^ Externally, it 
served as the main point of interaction between the islands and the 
representatives of the Antigonids. After 307, it was probably administered by a 
nesiarchos who was appointed by Antigonos, resided on Delos, represented the 
Antigonids, and collected the annual tribute from the synedrion. The league 
may also have served as a mechanism for recruiting soldiers from the islands to 
serve in the Antigonid armies, but the evidence for this is limited.'** It has 
often been suggested that the documentary evidence from the early years of the 
koinon indicates a heavy burden of taxation imposed by the Antigonids, but this 
case may be overstated.'*° The operations of the league become clearer after 
circa 288, in the period of Ptolemaic control. It seems that the Ptolemies left 
much of the apparatus of the Antigonid league in place while introducing some 
changes.'*® Documentary sources flesh out the functions of the nesiarchos at this 
time, which included calling the synedrion into session, adjudicating disputes 
between member poleis, and issuing orders to military officials.'*” Decrees of 
the synedrion demonstrate that it had the ability to confer citizenship and 
proxenia on honorands throughout the cities of the koinon.'*® Above the 
nesiarch, the Ptolemies appointed Philokles the king of the Sidonians, whose 
authority extended to regions beyond the Kyklades. A financial officer 
(oikonomos) was also evidently installed within this hierarchy, incorporating 
the islands more fully into the Ptolemaic administration. ^ The league 
remained the main mechanism by which the islanders interacted with the king, 
as a decree of the synedrion agreeing to their participation in the festivals in 
honor of Ptolemy I and arranging to send sacred ambassadors (theoroi) to 
Alexandria eloquently attests. 5? 


The koinon shaped the Kyklades into an administrative unit whose political 
and economic network was focused on Delos. Although these islands had 
always formed a natural region, throughout much of the fifth and fourth 
centuries the Kykladic economy, particularly that of Delos, was intertwined 


with foreign powers. The advent of Macedonian hegemony and the creation of 
the koinon effectively severed the Kyklades from the rest of the Aegean.!°! G. 
Reger has traced the regional economy of Delos in this period in detail, 
providing insight into the effects of this political realignment on the prices of 
commodities in the temple accounts of Delian Apollo. With the Kyklades 
separated from Athenian control and turned in on themselves, their economy 
was largely confined to local networks of exchange.'^? High prices on key 
commodities marked the first quarter of the third century, reflecting political 
instability. Prices began to stabilize in the 290s, and the evidence points to a 
phase of growth beginning in the last decades of that century. ^? 


All of these federations had similar purposes. The kings encouraged the 
grouping of allied cities into a regional framework, united by cultic associations 
and political interests. This simplified administration and, in some cases, 
organized the collection of tribute. At a regional level, koina shaped patterns of 
exchange, organized political activity, and projected common institutions. 
Variations are also evident. The Nesiotic League transformed the Kyklades into 
a largely self-sufficient unit. The koinon of Athena Ilias, in the Troad, promoted 
a greater integration of city and hinterland, fostered connections between 
cities, and complemented the concentration of resources into two major 
commercial centers, Alexandreia Troas and Ilion. This fostered growth in both 
the regional economy and long-distance trade, as we will see in the next 
section. In each case, the policies of outside hegemons exerted tremendous 
influence, both intended and unintended, on cities and regions through the 
reorganization of settlement and the realignment of the networks with which 
they interacted.'°”* These interventions had broad repercussions for the 
networks of exchange across the Aegean world. 


PATTERNS OF INTERREGIONAL TRADE 


The rise of the Hellenistic kingdoms spelled the eclipse of Athens as the 
dominant Aegean commercial center and prompted a rebalancing and 
reorganization of the trade networks clustered around it. New hubs of 
commerce arose from this disequilibrium, from independent centers such as 
Rhodes that were advantageously situated and vigorously asserted themselves 
on the international stage to the cities that the kings developed as major nodes 
in their nascent empires.'°° The foundation and expansion of poleis contributed 
to the transformation of regions into interconnected networks of cities. This 
section explores the consequences of synoikism and changing political 
geography on trade and markets in the Aegean. The transformation entailed 
two major components. First, the development of large port cities and the 
urbanization of important overland routes of commerce and communication 
connected the interior base of agricultural and natural resources to the sea and 
allowed the ascendance of urban centers poised to profit from their place along 
the network. Second, patterns of trade realigned as new centers fueled new 
markets. 


Harbors, Seaborne Commerce, and Routes of Trade 


The most important component of this program of urbanization was the 
development of ports, connecting regions and their hinterlands to wider 
networks of commerce and mobility and matching trade routes to new markets. 
A conspicuous feature of early Hellenistic synoikisms was the concentration of 
populations and resources on coastal outlets, including the movement of cities 
from inland settlements to the sea. The simultaneous enlargement of the polis 
territory ensured that the interior agricultural base would not be separated 
from the new maritime center. The greater integration of the Aegean and the 
interior, particularly of Asia Minor, was an important consequence. 


The expansion of the Macedonian kingdom in the fourth century had already 
brought profound changes to this region. Pella, a major consumer but also a 
producer and site of much industry, expanded at the expense of many Greek 
commercial cities. Methone, the major port of the southern Thermaic Gulf, was 
destroyed and depopulated in 355/54, and some or all of its population— which 
surely included many skilled craftsmen, judging from the extensive 
archaeological evidence for craft production—may have been moved to Pella to 
augment its population and industry.'°® The Macedonians also eliminated 
Torone and Poteidaia, along with many other cities of the Chalkidike. The early 
Hellenistic period saw the reversal of this trend, with the foundation of major 
port cities at Thessalonike and Kassandreia, poised to capitalize on the vibrant 
north Aegean trade networks. ^" 


The development of Demetrias closely connected the Pagasitic Gulf to the 
commerce of the northern Aegean. The city's site was naturally advantageous. 
In the classical period, Pagasai, the port of Pherai and main center replaced by 
Demetrias,'°® had a substantial trade in grain, slaves, and meat and served as 
the most important outlet for the agricultural wealth of Thessaly.'°” Demetrias 
was designed both to capitalize on this strategic location and to draw on this 
commercially important region. Philip Is removal of Pagasai from Pheraian 
control and the subsequent consolidation of the Pagasitic Gulf under Demetrios 
realigned its western shore away from Thessaly and toward Magnesia. 
Magnesia, in turn, became a direct dependency of Macedonia. ! °° 


The commerce and connections of the Pagasitic Gulf were traditionally 
oriented predominantly southward. The literary evidence for Pagasai suggests 
this trend in broad outline, indicating significant commercial contacts with 
Attica, central Greece, and the Peloponnese.'°' If, as has been plausibly 
suggested, the site of Soros is to be identified with ancient Pagasai,'9? the 
imported ceramic materials recovered from the excavations in its temple of 
Apollo, cemetery, and citadel also bear out this general picture.'?? The trend 
appears to have altered substantially following the foundation of Demetrias. 
The amphora fragments and amphora stamps from the extensive excavations of 
the Antigonid palace found in securely dated construction fills and foundation 


trenches (dating from between the foundation of the city, circa 294, and the 
construction of the building, circa 220-200) provide important insights into the 
economic contacts of the city in the period of firm Antigonid control. This 
material shows a distinctly northward orientation, with the overwhelming 
majority of the amphorae originating from Thasos, Kassandreia (the so-called 
Parmeniskos group), and Rhodes and a far lesser proportion from the Black Sea 
and the Aegean Islands.'°* By contrast, nearly contemporary deposits from the 
fills of the Middle Stoa in the Athenian Agora (beginning of the second century) 
show a distinctly different priority of trade contacts, with 59 percent of the 
amphorae coming from Rhodes and only 4 percent from Thasos and 0.3 percent 
from the Parmeniskos group.'°°® The coins from the fills of the palace in 
Demetrias support the same picture of its orientation in this period, indicating 
limited contact with southern Greece and the Aegean. Most conspicuous is the 
almost complete lack of evidence of trade with the important port of Histiaia 
on Euboia, which was a traditional point of interaction with the Pagasitic Gulf 
and also in Antigonid hands in the third century.'?9 There is likewise little 
evidence for connections between Demetrias and Phthiotic Thebes, the other 
major port on the Pagasitic Gulf, which does show extensive trade with 
Histiaia.'°” Analysis of the fineware from the same fills in the palace at 
Demetrias has revealed illuminating patterns. From the foundation of the city 
to the 280s, large amounts of Attic West Slope pottery were imported. After 
only a decade or so, Demetrias began local production of fineware in this style, 
possibly spurred on by the migration of Athenian potters to the city.'°® Less is 
known about the degree to which this pottery was exported, but by the second 
half of the third century the scale of production seems to have increased, with 
more carelessly executed and simplified forms, as well as local innovations in 
shape and decoration.'°” The evidence points to Demetrias's emergence as a 
major site of craft production in its own right. "° 


The patterns are suggestive. Over the course of the third century, the 
predominant contacts of the northern Pagasitic Gulf shifted northward, away 
from the region's traditional connections to central and southern Greece. 
Precisely why this was so is less clear. Macedonian domination may have 
played a role, but the emergence of major centers like Kassandreia and 
Thessalonike in the northern Aegean, along with the increasing reach of Rhodes 
and the networks of the eastern Mediterranean, may provide a better 
explanation." The north Aegean trade axis intersected with the most 
prominent trade route of the Hellenistic period, the north-south passage along 
the coast of Egypt, the Levant, and Asia Minor. Integration into this network 
ushered in a period of considerable renewal for many of the cities of western 
Asia Minor.'’? The fifth and fourth centuries had been a period of turbulence 
and decline for much of this region: over the course of the fifth century, for 
instance, Ionia swung from Persian control through independence to 
membership in the Athenian Empire before returning to Persian dependence. 7? 


Recent work on amphora assemblages excavated from securely datable 
contexts in the Tetragonos Agora at Ephesos have shed light on the city’s 
economic fortunes in the fifth through third centuries. Analysis of all the 
fragments of imported amphorae, both stamped and unstamped, has yielded a 
picture of contracted trading networks from the 490s to the end of the fifth 
century, mostly in the central eastern Aegean. In the late fourth century, 
however, the sources and quantity of imports increased dramatically, with the 
appearance of a large number of north Aegean amphorae.'’* The amphorae 
recovered at other Ionian and Karian sites, such as Klazomenai, Didyma, 
Miletos, and Halikarnassos, mirror this history in broad outline. An 
identifiable pattern has emerged on the western coast of Ionia: the ports were 
increasingly integrated into the trade network of the north Aegean, broadening 
the range and scale of their commercial contacts. 


At Ilion, recent data show a similar pattern. Excavations of a stratified 
sequence of terrace fills south of the acropolis and below the acropolis wall 
have yielded rich finds of transport amphorae. The nature of deposition 
suggests that the assemblages found there are likely refuse from use on the 
acropolis, cleared out and deposited as fill. As such, they are good indices of 
the commercial and ritual activity on the acropolis. The number of imported 
transport amphorae from the mid-to-late sixth century in these deposits is 
relatively low, and although imports are in evidence, they were 
overwhelmingly from a limited, nearby region, especially Lesbos. However, 
locally produced storage jars are well represented, indicating an agricultural 
surplus and a market for the export of agricultural products, and the forms of 
the local transport amphorae from this period imitate Lesbian amphorae, 
emphasizing the restricted and regional yet healthy character of the economy. 
Incorporation into the Lydian and Persian Empires was the key factor for this 
period of economic vitality, as their wider networks provided a consumer base 
for Ilion's agricultural products. As at Ephesos, the fifth century was a period of 
steep decline in the production of local storage jars and in imported amphorae. 
After Persian withdrawal from this area in 478, Mytilene dominated Ilion until 
428, when Athens exerted its control, until circa 410. There are no amphora 
fragments that date to the first three-quarters of the fifth century and very few 
that date to the last quarter of the fifth. This gap agrees with a general lack of 
fifth-century material across the site. Recovery began only at the very end of 
the century, but by the middle of the fourth century, local storage jars were 
being produced in fairly high numbers again and the range of imports had 
expanded substantially, indicating broader contacts and an increasing role for 
the Troad as a mediator between the Aegean and the interior of Asia Minor.'”® 
By this time, the Troad was again paying tribute to Persian satraps, one factor, 
along with the requisitioning of supplies from the region, in the increase in 
transport amphorae. But the city's reincorporation into the Persian network 
also brought commercial benefits, and evidence from fourth-century Ilion 


(fineware imports, architecture, ritual activity in the sanctuary of Athena, etc.) 
paints a picture of prosperity for at least a segment of the city's population. '”’ 


In the Hellenistic period this prosperity reached its peak. By the late third 
century, exactly contemporaneous with the construction of the circuit wall and 
the temple of Athena, the quantity and range of imported amphorae in deposits 
from the lower city of Ilion (the domestic area) increase dramatically. The 
transport amphorae from the Hellenistic levels near the acropolis have not yet 
been published, so no direct comparison with the material from the fourth 
century can be made. However, in the area of domestic housing built in the 
Hellenistic period, stratified deposits have provided important new evidence for 
the commercial connections of the Hellenistic city. This was an important 
expansion of the city, probably due to an increase in population. The site was a 
quarry in the late fourth and early third centuries; therefore, evidence for the 
early Hellenistic period is skewed by the fact that it was still a work area and 
not a place of habitation, significantly reducing the number of amphorae that 
would otherwise be present.'’® Nevertheless, there is evidence here, paralleled 
in the city center, for an expansion of the types of amphorae imported in the 
early-to-mid-Hellenistic phase, with specimens from as far afield as the 
southeast Aegean and Chios. 


This picture of economic vitality, especially when taken alongside the 
epigraphic evidence related to the activity of the koinon, attests the 
transformation of the city in the early third century. We see the widest range of 
imports and of locally produced amphora types in the period from 225 to 130, 
following this domestic area's major construction phase. Amphorae produced in 
Ilion began to appear in Assos then, and amphorae stamped in Ilion at that time 
have been found at Pergamon and numerous sites along the west and north 
coasts of the Black Sea.'? Imports to Ilion span the Aegean: northern Greek, 
Lesbian, Chian, southern Aegean, Koan, Rhodian, and Chersonesan amphorae 
are all represented.'®° Both exports and imports expanded dramatically in the 
region of Ilion in the late third century. While early third-century evidence for 
the city's economic life is largely lacking, all indications of prosperity later in 
that century are linked to processes put in motion in the later fourth century: 
the synoikism of Ilion and the establishment of the city as a regional power at 
the head of the koinon and the site of a Panhellenic sanctuary. 


This outline of the maritime commercial contacts of cities reorganized by 
synoikism is necessarily broad, but the evidence sheds some light on the impact 
of such urbanization on local, regional, and transregional economies. The 
emergence of large commercial centers and the patterns of Macedonian control 
affected the scale and direction of commerce. New markets emerged, and new 
regional hubs of exchange formed a wider network. 


Roads, Overland Commerce, and Connectivity 
In addition to the investment in urban ports, the urbanization of key arteries of 


the interior brought significant changes to flows of people and goods and 
patterns of commercial exchange. The economic effects can especially be 
observed in Asia Minor, where the political unification of the Aegean and the 
interior of Anatolia and the development of urban infrastructure fostered the 
connection of the ports on the western coast to the interior of Asia Minor and 
beyond. 


New or expanded coastal cities along most of the fertile river valleys of 
western Asia Minor, part of greatly enlarged territories, stood at the head of 
this network. To take just a few examples, Antigoneia/Alexandreia Troas, in its 
original incarnation, controlled territory as far away as Skepsis, extending its 
reach from the coast into the plain of the Skamandros. Pergamon came to 
control most of the Kaikos valley, serviced by its maritime outlet, Elaia.'*' 
Smyrna developed into a major port and extended its reach into the Hermos 
valley. Ephesos drew on a large part of the Kaystros valley and was the 
terminus of much of the commerce of the Maeander valley. Each of these nodes 
had a place on both the prominent route extending north-south along the coast 
of Asia Minor and a road linking it to inland sites like Sardeis.'*? Many of these 
roads were of course ancient, but the projection of imperial authority over the 
political landscape of these regions shifted the direction and intensity of 
economic exchange. In particular, the extensive urbanization and changing 
political geography of the Hellenistic era had profound effects. 


In many respects, this system built on centuries of Achaemenid rule and 
patterns of movement through the Persian Empire. The famous royal road 
linking Sardeis to Susa, with its highly developed infrastructure and personnel, 
was the most sophisticated network of overland communications and 
transportation in the classical period. Near cities, these roads were 
particularly well developed and substantial.'?^ The so-called travel-ration texts 
of the Persepolis Fortification Tablets provide insight into the activities of 
numerous individuals, both private and official, who served a variety of 
functions along this network, from messengers, hired laborers, goods and 
money transporters, pilgrims, and “caravan leaders" to Persian administrative 
officials called "road controllers," "express messengers," and "traveling 
companions."'5? Greek and Roman sources further elucidate the details of a 
highly developed postal and message system, with relay points, riders and 
horses stationed at intervals, and the use of fire, mirrors, and other devices for 
communication over shorter distances.'?® Although the bulk of our attestations 
for the use of these roads is official and military (exacting tribute; moving 
officials, information, and troops), this network must have encouraged private 
commerce, a supposition that meshes well with recent work on the economic 
benefits of the Persian imperial framework. '*" 

This organization of imperial space, with key places connected along royal 
routes, had an important impact on cities. The contours of this process can be 
closely traced far in the interior of Asia Minor, at Gordion, the capital of the 


Phrygian kingdom from circa 900 to 540. While the Persian conquest ushered 
in great political changes, including the demotion of this city to a provincial 
town, the size of Gordion’s urban settlement remained relatively stable 
throughout the Persian period.'?? Still, the nature of the settlement shifted. 
Many of the public buildings of the Middle Phrygian period fell out of use and 
were dismantled, and the public area was given over to industry.'? A new 
focus of administrative life emerged, probably the seat of local Persian 
government. Achaemenid rule also integrated Gordion into the Persian 
imperial road network, most importantly the royal road but also overland 
routes north to the Hellespont. These built on preexisting routes, but the 
emergence of satrapal centers like Daskyleion in Hellespontine Phrygia would 
have significantly increased their traffic and infrastructure. The advent of 
Persian rule corresponded with a sharp rise in imported Greek fineware at 
Gordion, much of which probably arrived through Hellespontine trade 
networks.?' Analysis of Greek transport amphorae has revealed distinct 
economic patterns in these years. Between this period and 480, after the 
development of the Persian road system and after the Achaemenid Empire 
established greater control over Aegean exporters, contacts between Gordion 
and the Aegean expanded substantially.'?? The range of imports at Gordion 
bears much similarity to the picture at other Achaemenid sites in Asia Minor, °° 
suggesting that the increase in long-distance trade at this site had a definite link 
to Persian infrastructure and political control.'”* These patterns changed only 
with the large-scale changes in political geography and imperial authority of 
the third century, as the Seleukids lost control of central Phrygia after the 
Gallic invasion. With the retreat of Seleukid authority, a southern axis, the so- 
called common road (koiné odos),?? displaced the royal road. This route, 
already in existence in the Achaemenid period and increasingly important in 
the fourth century, extended from Ephesos through the Maeander valley, up to 
Apameia Kelainai, and beyond to Mesopotamia and became the main artery of 
communication and transport. Gordion remained a settlement, but cut off from 
the major commercial network and probably also from Hellespontine Phrygia, 
it declined in size and importance and its imports fell away suddenly. °° 


The development of the common road in the Hellenistic period involved its 
integration with a dense web of cities and katoikiai. Some of these built on 
Achaemenid towns and commercial centers along the Persian road, such as the 
Phrygian Kelainai, refounded by Antiochos I, and Toriaion, which received a 
military colony under the Seleukids and developed into a full-fledged polis 
under the Attalid king Eumenes II.'°’ Others, like Dokimeion, founded by 
Antigonos's general Dokimos in the late fourth century near the native village 
of Synnada, organized local populations and Macedonian soldiers into new 
settlements on strategic sites. The Seleukids framed the eastern part of the 
route, toward Syria and Mesopotamia, with a series of settlements: Laodikeia 
Katakekaumene, Toriaion, Philomelion, perhaps south Phrygian Metropolis, 


Apameia Kelainai, Lysias, Blaundos, and Antiocheia by Pisidia. In the west, the 
Maeander valley also saw investment in refounded and synoikized cities: 
Seleukeia Tralleis, Nysa, Antioch on the Maeander, and Laodikeia on the 
Lykos.'°® 


The economic impact of inland Asia Minor’s development was clear by the 
early Roman period. In Strabo’s time, the reach of the “emporion of Ephesos” 
had penetrated as far as Kappadokia, where it redirected toward itself the 
export of a particularly fine ruddle (miltos), or red ocher, which merchants 
(emporoi) from Sinope had formerly channeled to their harbor.'?? This 
corresponds to other well-attested commodities that moved along this route to 
the Aegean. Marble from the Synnada quarries was brought to the Maeander 
valley and transported along the river and then overland to Ephesos. Slaves 
from central Anatolia were also channeled along this route, along with wool 
and cloth.*°° By the Roman period at least, owing to its strategic position at the 
confluence of the Marsyas and Maeander Rivers and at the crossroads between 
Phrygia and Pamphylia and between Lydia and Ionia, Apameia Kelainai had 
developed into the largest emporion in Asia Minor after Ephesos.*°' Antiochos I 
founded the Hellenistic city through the forced transfer of the native 
inhabitants of the nearby hilltop settlement Kelainai, which had been an 
important administrative center under the Achaemenids, the location of a 
fortified palace and a paradeisos (enclosed park) and where Antigonos had 
resided as the satrap of Phrygia.*°* By the time of Antiochos's foundation, there 
is already evidence for a substantial Greco-Macedonian contingent at Apameia: 
this urbanization carried out by Antiochos, as was so often the case, was 
probably begun by Antigonos.*°? The refoundation of Kelainai as Apameia 
Kelainai in the fertile plain below and the insertion of this polis into an 
elaborate network of connectivity transformed it from a fortified satrapal 
capital and market town into a thriving commercial center. The simultaneous 
expansion of both Ephesos and Apameia and the interdependent foundation of 
all the cities along the common road show the importance of this network in 
the economic development of Hellenistic Asia Minor, and the clear planning of 
the city foundations in Anatolia's interior underscores the complexity of royal 
economic behavior and its dependence on cities and urbanization.??* 


CONCLUSIONS: URBANIZATION, PROXIES, AND THE QUESTION OF 
GROWTH 


This chapter has stressed the important role of synoikism in creating urban 
nodes with expanded resources and integrating cities into wide regional 
networks of mobility and exchange. Also crucial in the early Hellenistic period 
was the development of infrastructure and regional trade networks that sought 
to intensify the connections between the Aegean and the interiors of northern 
Greece and Asia Minor. Synoikism constituted an effective response to the 
fragmentation of the landscape that characterized these regions in the classical 
period, reducing the risks and transaction costs of long-distance trade, 


facilitating the movement of materials and labor, and creating new markets. 
Documented increases in the volume of trade and the differentiation of the 
sources of imports trace the concrete economic results of some of these 
processes in the archaeological record. Urbanization has also been investigated 
as part of a larger process of regional integration and interdependence. Koina 
emerged as an important tactic in creating broad links between communities 
and forging shared infrastructure and institutions, such as coinage, loans and 
other banking practices, fiscal privileges, religious centers, and mechanisms of 
common defense. In the realm of trade and commerce, royal intervention 
radically reshaped the volume and flow of goods, with the emergence of new 
ports, routes, and urban networks. 


The key place of urbanization in Macedonian imperialism underscores its 
importance as a structural framework for approaching central aspects of the 
Hellenistic economy.” Even without a major expansion of population 
numbers, urbanization and a shift to larger cities can entail a wide variety of 
economic consequences and challenges with the potential to restructure 
regional patterns of exchange.” The exact correspondence between 
urbanization and economic growth is somewhat equivocal, and in principle the 
former can carry both stimuli and hindrances to economic development. 
Increased urban settlement has attendant risks, such as the challenges of 
supplying cities, the inherent nature of cities as population sinks (due to 
decreased life expectancy there), and strain on the productive capacity of the 
hinterland. Yet these very problems also have the potential to yield 
technological advancements, expanded infrastructure, increased networks of 
mobility and connectivity of goods and manpower, the development of 
complexity and flexibility in social and economic institutions, craft and trade 
differentiation, and expanded markets. Cities can also be means of alleviating 
the pressures of population in the countryside and of promoting agricultural 
efficiency to accommodate increasing demand. Just as the influential Weberian 
view of the “consumer city” has become considerably more nuanced, leading to 
an understanding of the ancient city as embodying both parasitical and 
productive tendencies that are neither mutually excusive nor separable, the 
relationship between urbanization and economic performance also requires 
reassessment.*°’ Most important in this period, in the context of an overarching 
imperial power structure, developed urban centers were key stations in a large 
network—of taxation, trade, mobilization of resources, and exploitation—that 
had significant benefits (along with obvious detriments) which carried over to 
nonstate economic activity. 


Synoikism primarily involved the consolidation of land, population, and 
resources around an urban center. This seems to have yielded a larger total 
urban population, in some cases augmented by an influx of new settlers 
(especially Macedonians), but for the most part the process unified existing 
populations.” These cities still relied primarily on the agricultural hinterland 


to sustain them, but port cities, a particular focus of the early synoikisms, could 
rely more on trade and capitalize on the opportunity to export some of the 
surplus drawn from the countryside. The extension of a city’s chöra through the 
attachment of landed estates of kings’ beneficiaries may also have contributed 
to both the produce needed to feed the city and its fiscal revenue. In addition, 
the relationship between urban markets and royal land would have allowed 
cities to sustain populations larger than their land’s carrying capacity, through 
imports of grain and oil. Archaeological surveys have begun to shed some light 
on overall trends in this period, revealing signs of growth and more intensive 
agricultural exploitation in the north Aegean and western Asia Minor. 


With these considerations in mind, the question of the relationship between 
urbanization and economic growth comes into sharper focus. Recent studies 
have offered an optimistic appraisal, viewing changes in settlement patterns 
and the sizes of urban centers and populations as promising proxies for 
economic growth.??? As we have seen, the largely dispersed settlements, from 
villages to “agro-towns,” in the regions affected by synoikism were consolidated 
into cities that exceeded the average size of those in the classical period. While 
precision is not possible here, the net result was certainly a greater percentage 
of the population residing in urban centers, with an implied increase in per 
capita efficiency.?!° The large degree of building might lend some support as an 
additional proxy. We have seen the tremendous outlay in the construction of 
walls, houses, public architecture, palaces, and other infrastructure.^ The 
overall logic of this policy of urbanization and centralization, enacted on 
several overlapping levels, suggests the effects of state power in promoting the 
intensification of economic activity through synoikism. 


PART TWO 
Cult, Polis, Empire 
The Religious and Social Dimensions of Synoikism 
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Civic Cults between Continuity and Change 


In the Greek world, the foundation or refoundation of a city was conceived of 
as a ritual act. In the case of a city assembled through synoikism, the 
reconfiguration of the physical and political landscape had complex 
repercussions for the relationships between its communities (new and old) and 
their gods. The effects of synoikism on patterns of settlement threatened 
ancient configurations of cultic activity intimately tied to place and landscape. 
Furthermore, in societies where politics and religion were inextricably linked, 
citizen identity was intimately bound up with participation in cults and 
communal rituals, and conversely, political power was cloaked in and often 
constituted by religion and ritual. The creation of a city through synoikism, 
particularly one drawing on multiple poleis, had the potential to disrupt the 
order of traditional sacrifices and rites; the personnel, infrastructure, and 
finances of cults; priesthoods; sacrificial calendars; the prerogatives of subpolis 
associations like gene and phratries; the affiliation of citizens in civic tribes and 
their subdivisions; and a host of other facets of religious life. On each of these 
levels of civic religion, the foundational act of synoikism faced the challenge of 
integrating diverse traditions, cults, and communities into a single city. 


The acute pressures of synoikism prompted reactions in the realm of religion 
and ritual—new cults were introduced, ritual changes were enacted, and at 
times rites fell into abeyance. Negotiating this rupture in the traditional order, 
involving a range of social actors, necessitated a variety of strategies for 
accommodating change and innovation while preserving a sense of continuity. 
Normative interventions in the cultic and ritual life of these new cities, whether 
by kings or the communities themselves, sought to address the underlying 
tension of synoikism and to create a stable religious underpinning for the new 
foundation. Such attempts at assuring permanence and continuity are 
particularly striking in surviving inscriptions. In addition, the manipulation or 
introduction of civic cults and rituals could conceal or bridge periods of 
political stress or discord and forge a collective sense of belonging in the new 
polis.’ 

But this aspect of religion and ritual—their ability to serve as cohesive, 
consensus-building forces within communities—was counterbalanced by their 
potential to play a subversive role, marking out distinctiveness and division.” 
The disruption of cults or innovations in religious and ritual practice could 
foster tensions between central authorities (whether royal or civic) and the 
diverse social groups that composed the new polis. In many of the synoikisms 
of the early Hellenistic period, as we have seen, continuing attachment to 
communal ties and physical location prompted synoikized communities to 


break away from royal foundations, calling attention to the fact that religion 
can equally play a role in resistance to centralized authority. Conceptualizing 
religion in this way reveals the complex negotiation of authority and agency 
between various civic constituencies and kings in the formation of these new 
communities. Building on the theoretical perspectives that rituals often reflect 
tensions within a community and that innovations and adjustments reveal 
potential resolutions to social crisis, mapping the reactions of communities in 
the sphere of religious activity elucidates processes of dialogue, negotiation, 
and social response that are rarely visible in the literary sources.” Here the 
question of agency becomes particularly pressing. Where we can see elements 
of central planning that attempted to order a new society around shared cults 
or sought to obviate the pressures of synoikism, it is often difficult to identify 
the hand behind them. Royal intervention, often with the cooperation of local 
elites or royal agents (garrison commanders, philoi of the kings, or local 
epistatai), sometimes stands out clearly, but in many cases it is not possible to 
determine whether the impetus came from a king, royal representative, 
governing elite, or section of the community. 


This chapter addresses the degree to which the cults of synoikized 
communities experienced continuity, disruption, and adaptation. The 
transference and incorporation of established civic cults into a centralized state 
are of foremost importance in understanding the process of royal polis 
foundation. Examining the polities eliminated and created by the urban 
projects of the kings, I map the religious landscapes of these regions—including 
sanctuaries and sacred places—before and after synoikism, highlighting 
instances of continuity and discontinuity and considering how and why 
particular cults survived or died out and what this meant for the kinds of 
communities that emerged. I then investigate the ways in which certain cults 
become focal points of the new communities. The evidence has important 
indications of how traditional cultic and religious identities intersected with 
innovation, demonstrating how the religious organization of the synoikized 
polis reveals an effort to promote a unified cultic identity around shared 
sanctuaries. Likewise, the ways in which the sacred topography of the chora 
(and the old polis centers within it) was incorporated or respected rather than 
effaced open up a nuanced understanding of how cults were transferred and 
shared in the synoikized city. Finally, I explore the extent to which synoikism 
affected participation in cults beyond the polis, such as those of federations like 
koina and amphiktyonies. 


ASSERTIONS OF CONTINUITY 


And this is a fitting arrangement for these matters: there should be twelve 
villages [komai], one in the middle of each of the twelve districts; and in each 
village it is first necessary to set aside sanctuaries and an agora for the gods and 
the demigods attending to the gods; and if any indigenous [entopoi] deities of 
the Magnesians or shrines of other ancient gods have been preserved in 


memory, we should pay them the same worship as did the men of old; and in 
each village we should found temples to Hestia and Zeus and Athena, and 
whatever other deity is the founder [archögos] of the district concerned.* 


This section of Plato’s Laws points to several issues bearing on the study of 
religion in newly founded or significantly reorganized Greek urban centers. The 
interlocutors, concerned with establishing ideal, rational guidelines for a new 
foundation, the polis Magnesia, orient an agora and temples at the center of 
each of twelve districts, each of which was to be organized around a member of 
the Olympian pantheon. In each köme, temples of Hestia, Zeus, and Athena 
replicated the sanctuary of these deities on the city’s acropolis and connected 
the individual villages to the polis center.” Yet the indigenous cults, whose 
sanctity depended on their local significance and connection to the landscape, 
could not be abrogated, even in this ideal scenario. The dramatic setting of the 
Laws underscores the significance of this detail: in creating this city in speech 
over the course of a pilgrimage to the cave of Idean Zeus, the interlocutors 
reenact the myth of Minos’s descent into the cave where Zeus was reared to 
receive the laws of Knossos. The dialogue self-consciously places itself against a 
background of Greek thinking about the divine origin of law and the 
fundamental connection between the identity of a polis and the indigenous 
deities and heroes that inhabit it. In the new city, then, cult would function as 
both a repository of tradition and a means of structuring social change. 


The assurance of cultic continuity was, as Thucydides famously related, a 
widely held expectation of the Greeks even in contexts of warfare and 
territorial conquest. As one state conquered or assumed hegemony over 
another, it was responsible for tending the cults “in whatever way is customary 
and in whatever way [it is] able." This, according to Thucydides, was the 
response of the Athenians to Boiotian displeasure with the occupation of the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delion in 424, specifically their horror at the Athenians' 
drawing sacred water for profane use and the impiety of men engaging in 
behavior unsuitable to a sanctuary. The Boiotians, of course, saw things quite 
differently, and for them the desecration of Delion amounted to almost a 
violation of the rules of engagement. The practical reality, however, of the 
complex process of negotiating traditional religious identities and tending local 
cults in the wake of imperial expansion was another matter. This focus on the 
maintenance of cultic practice elides the fact that military conquest more often 
than not brought considerable change to the religious life of conquered 
communities, as the cynical response of Thucydides's Athenian ambassadors to 
the Boiotians reveals. In the case of the Athenian Empire, as R. Parker has 
demonstrated, the changes evident in the cults at the organizational level—in 
the new sets of priesthoods, in religious calendars, and in their very emphasis— 
were far more extensive than broad statements of continuity would suggest. 


Consideration for continuity across political disruption was frequently 
asserted, but it is important to look past such guarantees, however interesting 


as ideological declarations about the intrinsic relationship between political 
and religious identity, and into the realities of the changes they can often 
occlude. This section explores this issue in detail, determining to what degree 
we can trace religious continuity, discontinuity, and innovation across the 
process of synoikism. This exercise will lay the groundwork for addressing more 
difficult questions of how the components of religious and civic identity— 
sanctuaries, sacrifices, rites, rituals, priesthoods, and worshiping groups— 
adapted to or were shaped by the process of synoikism. 


The official governmental bodies of poleis that emerged from synoikism 
often responded directly to cultic issues stemming from the realities of political 
and urban union. Here epigraphic documents provide some explicit testimony. 
Decrees express the concern of new communities for the continued tending of 
the cults of the absorbed poleis and stress a commitment to maintain the 
ancestral rites of the synoikized communities. The details of an early third- 
century decree of Ephesos elucidating the situation of the cults and religious 
festivals of Phygela, a small polis included in Lysimachos’s expansion of 
Ephesos, are typical. The document honors a certain Melanthios, a royal officer 
and citizen of Karian Theangela, for his protection of the land and inhabitants 
of Phygela and his aid in tending its cults: 
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Resolved by the boule and demos. Philainetos moved: Since Melanthios, after he 
was appointed by the king to the garrison in Phygela, was continually 
exhibiting every good will and zeal and saw to matters concerning both the 
defense of the chorion and the citizens [of Ephesos] living in Phygela and is 
useful to the temple administrators [neöpoiai] appointed by the polis for the 
sacrifices in Phygela according to every good will and zeal, and writing 
concerning these things the neöpoiai conveyed them to the boule and 
proclaimed the good will and zeal of Melanthios . . .? 


This document provides important information about the measures taken to 
incorporate the traditional cults (and former citizens) of Phygela into the 
religious life of Ephesos. The king mentioned in line 2 must be Lysimachos, 
who stationed Melanthios in Phygela, the location of a royal garrison. There 
were clearly still people living in Phygela, though the settlement appears to 
have been reduced to a fortified outpost of the city. This document makes it 
clear that the people living there were citizens of Ephesos and that Phygela no 
longer had any civic or religious infrastructure of its own. The neöpoiai charged 
with conducting the sacrifices in Phygela were envoys of Ephesos, dispatched 
there to perform this ritual. We know from Strabo that there was a renowned 
sanctuary of Artemis Mounychia in Phygela,? and its continued importance is 
attested in the second century, when it was a refuge for slaves and citizens 
fleeing marauding pirates.'° Melanthios, a royal officer, had clearly taken an 
interest in facilitating the observance of Phygela's religious traditions, and it 
was the neöpoiai themselves who recommended him for the honors voted by the 
boule of Ephesos. Whether Melanthios's actions reflect a royal policy enjoined 
by Lysimachos is difficult to say, but this is not unlikely, given the king's 
involvement in other sacred matters in the city. The document also does not 
elucidate the fate of the lesser cults of Phygela or the attitudes of its former 
citizens. Major sanctuaries stood a much better chance than minor ones of 
being included in the religious life of a new city. On the one hand, this decree 
affirms the continuity of religious observance across the synoikism and the 
concern of all parties—the Ephesians, the former Phygelians who remained in 
Phygela, and the king and his officers—to maintain the religious life of an 
absorbed polis. But on the other hand, it may simply gloss over what was in 
fact a period of great disruption for the many minor cults of Phygela, and it 


tells us little about what the loss of an autonomous religious life meant to the 
citizens of the former polis. 


Another expression of what the restructuring of a city could mean for the 
sacred identity of a community comes from an important inscription from 
Kolophon. The document, dating to between 311 and 306, reveals the hand of 
Antigonos in initiating a project to fortify the city and unify its old settlement 
(palaia polis) with a planned new polis center higher up on the acropolis, whose 
layout it details.'' Of greatest significance for our purposes are the stipulated 
religious observances, to be completed before the works began: 
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In order that the demos seem ambitious to maintain the glory of its ancestors in 
every way, when King Alexander and Antigonos granted freedom to it, with 
good fortune, and for the salvation of the whole demos of the Kolophonians, be 
it resolved by the demos to enclose in a common wall with the present city the 
ancient city, which, when it had been bestowed by the gods to our ancestors, 
they founded and established temples and altars and were held in esteem with 
all the Greeks. In order that it may be accomplished as quickly as possible, the 
priest of Apollo and the other priests and priestesses and the prytanis with the 
boule and those appointed in this decree will go down to the old agora on the 


fourth day of the coming month to the altars of the gods that our ancestors 
handed down to us and will vow to Zeus Söter and Poseidon Asphaleios, and 
Apollo Klarios, and Meter Antaie, and Athena Polias, and all the other gods and 
goddesses, as well as all the heroes who occupy our city and land, that, when 
all our blessings have been completed, they will make a solemn procession and 
sacrifice however it seems best to the demos. 


These prescriptions are perhaps the fullest documented expression of religious 
concerns involved in moving a settlement. Here the demos of the Kolophonians 
characterizes the palaia polis as a gift of the gods to their ancestors and ties the 
importance of the cults to a wide Panhellenism integral to the fame and 
identity of the city. In reality, Kolophon's fortunes had been in steep decline 
over the preceding centuries, and the fourth century was the beginning of its 
recovery. The creation of the new polis center required, for the Kolophonians, 
symbolic unification with the palaia polis through procession, sacrifice, and due 
attention to the traditional cults. Although the palaia polis has not been securely 
identified, it was probably just down the hill from the new center on the 
acropolis and in no way outside the dimensions of the polis, especially since a 
single wall was to include both settlements. This document thus highlights a 
fundamental facet of Greek religion: the deep connection of deities and heroes 
to physical spaces, including sanctuaries, and the symbolism invested in locales, 
structures, and rituals. The obvious disruption that the relocation of the civic 
center posed to the religious life of the Kolophonians clearly raised significant 
concerns for the demos. As a community, they vowed continuity in cult practice 
to their gods. Nothing, we might imagine, would have prepared them for the 
much more significant challenge to their civic and religious identity that arose 
with Lysimachos's synoikism a decade or so later. Pausanias records a battle 
between Lysimachos's forces and the Kolophonians, notably augmented by 
some troops from Smyrna, and mentions that the grave of the Kolophonians 
who died in this confrontation was still visible in his day on the road from their 
city to Klaros.'* Indeed, once the Kolophonians were released from this union, 
the temple of the mother goddess Meter Antaie, the publication site of this 
inscription and their central civic sanctuary, certainly saw renewed use, even as 
the main center of urban settlement shifted to the coastal site of Notion.” 


THE SITES OF CULT: TRACKING MAINTENANCE, ABANDONMENT, AND 
ADAPTATION 


Epigraphic statements such as those discussed above reveal anxiety over the 
consequences of political unions for religious matters. They assert a 
commitment to continuity, promising to incorporate ancestral deities into the 
new community, to maintain their shrines, and to observe their rites, and they 
suggest that religion will be a common bond rather than a point of division.'* 
How did this operate on the ground? This section explores these issues in 
detail, focusing on several of the epigraphically and archaeologically best- 
documented regions (Magnesia/Thessaly, the Thermaic Gulf, and the Troad) 


and tracing the degree of religious continuity, discontinuity, and innovation 
across the process of synoikism. It demonstrates the significant efforts made to 
transfer, maintain, and accommodate cults and traditions but also stresses the 
disruption, abandonment, and upheaval involved in the formation of a new 
polis. 

Demetrias and the Pagasitic Gulf 


The Pagasitic Gulf was a region celebrated in myth.'?^ Centered on Mount 
Pelion, the home of the centaur Cheiron, it figured largely in the cycle of 
Apollo and Kyknos, Peleus and Thetis, Pelias and Jason, and the expedition of 
the Argonauts. As we have seen (pp. 77-84), the foundation of Demetrias 
substantially altered the settlement pattern of the Pagasitic Gulf, whose 
traditional borders were redrawn in such a way that its western shore and the 
Thessalian poleis Pagasai and Amphanai became part of Magnesia. The new 
urban center drew from the populations of the communities involved in the 
synoikism to a greater or lesser extent, to the point of completely absorbing the 
nearest ones. Ultimately, Magnesia’s principal cults (those of Artemis Iolkia, 
Apollo of Korope, and Zeus Akraios on Pelion) took on a special prominence in 
Demetrias, but it is unclear if this was consciously at the expense of the cults of 
Thessalian origin, particularly from the beginning of the synoikism.'? Despite 
these lacunae, the evidence for the city's religious life is rich, and it presents an 
overall picture of dynamic change and adaption in the cultic life of the region 
resulting from the synoikism. I will first examine the effects of the synoikism on 
the cults of the individual communities merged into Demetrias before 
reconstructing the intersection of religious traditions and the religious life of 
the city as a whole." 


The Thessalian polis Pagasai, the most significant settlement and chief port 
of the Pagasitic Gulf, played a central role in the mythology of the region. The 
Hesiodic Shield of Herakles mentions a “sacred grove and altar of Apollo 
Pagasaios," and Herakleides Pontikos (fourth century) reports the tradition that 
Trophonios established the cult of Apollo there.'? It is also in this area that 
most sources locate the mythical King Kyknos, the “cleaver of strangers" 
(xenodaiktas), who waylaid pilgrims traveling on the sacred road to Delphi and 
used his victims’ skulls to decorate the temple of his father, Ares.'? Pagasai also 
came to be associated with the construction of the Argo, the event that by some 
accounts gave the site its name, and the Argonauts were supposed to have 
founded a sanctuary to Apollo Aktios or Embasios along the shore there before 
their departure. The literary sources clearly connect the sanctuary with the 
axis of amphiktyonic Apolline worship extending from Delphi into Thessaly, 
but they do not fully elucidate the nature of the cult.^' The presence of Apollo 
Pagasaios on the coinage of Pagasai reflects his position as its main poliadic 
deity.” 

The modern site of Soros has been plausibly suggested as the site of ancient 


Pagasai (see pp. 80-81), and the discovery of an important sanctuary of Apollo 
there bolsters this association. This city did not survive synoikism, and the 
archaic extramural sanctuary, likely that of Apollo Pagasaios, also went out of 
use at the time of the synoikism, or shortly after. The material assemblage 
found within it indicates an important sanctuary of regional significance.” The 
plan of the temple is a naos with a wooden, axial colonnade running down the 
center. A stone hearth (eschara) was uncovered between the fourth and fifth 
column bases. Along the east, south, and west walls of the cella ran a low 
bench, which must have accommodated dining, and there is a side door in the 
long wall of the cella opening toward the north.** The original naos dates to the 
late sixth century, and its form closely parallels the Oikos of the Naxians at 
Delos, also dedicated to Apollo. The character of the pottery (exclusively 
decorated fineware), the faunal remains, and the architectural form all strongly 
indicate that ritual banqueting took place within.*® In a later phase, a small 
pronaos was added to the temple's eastern end of the temple. It was here that 
the first excavations uncovered most of the important finds, deliberately 
deposited in a heap just below the floor level. These include a votive relief, 
three sculptures of young boys, seven statue bases (two of which were 
inscribed), fragments of inscribed kioniskoi and large fragments of a 
Panathenaic amphora dating to 336/35." Two adjacent rooms, also later 
additions, flank the southern wall of the temple. Their undisturbed levels were 
sealed by stones and Lakonian tiles from the temple's superstructure, indicating 
that these finds date to the period before the temple went out of use.’ Below 
the layer of roof collapse was a thick fill with a large number of ceramic 
vessels.?? The chronological range of this material extends from the late archaic 
to the late classical period and is firmly in line with the dating of the grave 
goods from the necropolis at Soros.*° These finds bolster the evidence for 
dining uncovered within the temple and suggest that it served as a hestiatorion, 
a cult building where communal feasting took place.” 


Epigraphic and iconographic evidence securely attests to the worship of 
Apollo at the sanctuary and provides further details of the cult's character. An 
archaic inscribed kioniskos was dedicated by a female worshiper to Apollo, 
and a fourth-century statue base records the dedication of a certain Philokrates 
to Apollo, made on behalf of Euktemon and Hippokrates, presumably his 
sons.” A votive relief found in the same deposit depicts a youthful divine figure 
wearing a himation alongside a smaller, clearly mortal female worshiper. The 
god holds his right arm, bent at the elbow, above his head and touches a single 
braid on the center of his head with his fingers (an ephebic characteristic). The 
youthful iconography suggests either Asklepios or Apollo, but the latter, 
probably with a kourotrophic aspect, is to be preferred on the basis of the 
epigraphic evidence.** This helps explain the dedication probably made by a 
father on behalf of his sons. 


How do we account for the demise of this important sanctuary after the 


foundation of Demetrias? There is no evidence that the cult was transferred or 
incorporated into that city, as happened with many others of the synoikized 
poleis.” This may be a simple absence of evidence, but in any event it is 
striking that a sanctuary of this importance was completely abandoned (which 
was not the case for other cult sites around the Pagasitic Gulf), and its cult 
certainly did not play a major role in the religious life of Demetrias, even if it 
did live on in some form. The reason for this may lie in the character of the 
cult. First, the oracular significance of the cult of Apollo Koropaios, which 
became central to the polis life of Demetrias, may have overshadowed the 
significance of this somewhat strange cult of the god.” Second, the healing/ 
kourotrophic function of the cult of Apollo at Soros may have been subsumed 
by the more customary healing cult of Asklepios attested at Demetrias?" or the 
"descendants" of Cheiron in Demetrias, who had a healing function in the polis, 
or been viewed as competitive with the poliadic cult and ritual centered on 
Zeus Akraios and Cheiron that focused on integrating the elite youth of 
Demetrias.?? Finally, we must consider the significance of ritual dining to the 
sanctuary. Temples that functioned as hestiatoria are relatively rare in the 
classical period, and it may be that the cult depended on the participation of 
the civic elite of Pagasai and that, with their eclipse and incorporation into the 
wider state identity of Demetrias, the cult's significance could not be sustained. 
If so, this is one case in which the decline of a cult may have been closely tied 
to the new position of the elites of a synoikized polis and the greater priority of 
integration. 


But if this cult of Apollo seems to have declined or died out as a result of the 
synoikism, other cults of the constituent communities were accommodated in 
the religious life of Demetrias. Amphanai and Pagasai, among other poleis, 
were fully incorporated into the city but lived on as urban demes, with some of 
their cults. A second-century inscription from Demetrias, for example, records 
the dedication of a marble naiskos by a woman named Dunatis to Artemis of 
Pagasai: “Dunatis Meanthiou Artemidi Pagasitidi nebeusa[sa].”* The enigmatic 
participle nebeusasa, likely from nebeuö (veßebw = VEFEU in the Thessalian 
dialect), *to be young," has been convincingly interpreted as referring to a 
sacred initiatory race, a rite of passage performed by an age class of young 
women.“ This intriguing document raises questions that confront the limits of 
the evidence. It is apparent that this cult of Artemis was transferred from 
Pagasai to Demetrias, but who were its participants? Did it incorporate the 
(elite) young women of Demetrias as a whole or a more restricted group of 
citizens from Pagasai, now incorporated into the city as a unit and holding fast 
to their traditional customs and rituals? Was the Thessalian origin of this cult 
within the Magnesian sphere of Demetrias significant? Other cults in Demetrias 
were also marked by their community of origin, most prominently that of 
Artemis Iolkia. But a cult of Neleia also persisted in Demetrias, as evidenced by 
a second-century dedication of a certain Antiphanta, who had been the 


priestess of Aphrodite Neleia.*' Neleia, probably to be located on the 
promontory of Pefkakia Magoula, was within the limits of the new city, and the 
cult probably persisted in that spot. ^? 


There is abundant evidence for such maintenance of traditional cults in their 
original locations. In these cases, however, the synoikism brought important 
changes. On the northern shore of the Pagasitic Gulf, Iolkos persisted as a 
discrete settlement to some extent after the foundation of Demetrias, and a 
number of sources attest the continuing observance of its cults in their 
traditional precincts. Strabo mentions a festival: “and this continuous coastline 
is also called Iolkos: and here also they held the Pyliac panegyris."*? The sacred 
road from Delphi to Tempe ran through this region, and it was perhaps here 
that the Magnesians observed a local festival for Apollo in connection with 
their role in the Delphic-Anthelic amphiktyony. As intriguing as Strabo's report 
is, it becomes even more salient when coupled with an early Hellenistic 
inscription from Iolkos (discussed in detail in the next chapter) that may shed 
further light on how this festival fared following the synoikism of Demetrias 
and may elucidate the dynamics and social actors at work in its preservation. 
Ernst Meyer rightly pointed to the possible relationship of this panegyris to the 
agones that a decree of the demos of the Iolkians mentions Antigonos Gonatas 
(r. 277-239) reinstituting, alongside sacrifices he made to Apollo, Leto, 
Artemis, and the other gods and heroes of Iolkos.** The remains of the temple 
of Artemis Iolkia of classical date have been identified,^? with evidence for 
continued activity and local personnel in the Hellenistic period.“ But the 
importance of Iolkos and its cults was no longer limited to the site itself. In 
Demetrias, the cult of Artemis Iolkia took on a central role. A new sanctuary to 
the goddess was constructed in the center of the polis, which Artemis 
represented on its official seal and coinage.“? 


On the northwestern shore of the Pagasitic Gulf, the polis Korope and its 
sanctuary of Apollo Koropaios, an oracular shrine of regional significance, were 
also incorporated into the foundation of Demetrias. Unlike that of Apollo 
Pagasaios, this cult attained central importance in the religious life of Magnesia 
after the synoikism of Demetrias. The sanctuary is well attested epigraphically 
in the later Hellenistic period, in a lex sacra dealing with the proper protocols 
for consulting the oracle and regulations for the maintenance of the shrine, and 
in a number of documents from Demetrias.^? Although the classical settlement 
of Korope seems to have been abandoned or at least shifted to the immediate 
area of the sanctuary, the sanctuary flourished under the administration of the 
officials of Demetrias, where its priest was appointed.^ The cult was fully 
incorporated into the pantheon of Demetrias, and revenue from the sale of 
skins from the sacrificial victims at the sanctuary in Korope partially financed 
the central priesthood of Zeus Akraios.°° Like Artemis Iolkia, for whom a 
subsidiary precinct was built in Demetrias, Apollo Koropaios and Zeus Akraios 
may have had small sanctuaries in the city.” 


In a similar way, the cults of Pelion became focal points of the religious life 
of the polis, both incorporated into Demetrias and rooted in their original 
location. The mythology of Cheiron dominated the leafy mountain in the 
archaic and classical periods, and he received cult in a small cave near the 
summit. In the period after the synoikism, the cult of Zeus Akraios, worshiped 
on the peak of Pelion, is also well attested. The excavations of the site, 
conducted briefly in 1911, revealed a temenos surrounded by an oval peribolos 
wall, accessed on the north by a monumental gateway.?? A north-south wall or 
small stoa divided the precinct into two halves. On the western side, where the 
level ground gives way to a steep rock face, was a small cave of Cheiron, 
evidentially hewn into the side of the cliff. Two small buildings are to the east 
of the cave, an apsidal structure (which may be modern) and a small mud-brick 
temple. In the western portion of the temenos are two buildings side by side. 
The larger one, a rectangular temple made of large drafted stone blocks and a 
tiled roof, stands on the highest elevation and is the best-constructed building 
on the site. This is likely the temple of Zeus Akraios. A. Arvanitopoulos 
reported several fragments of marble votive stelai, miniature cups, black-glazed 
pottery (particularly skyphoi of the fifth and fourth centuries), kylikes of the 
fourth and third centuries, a fourth-century coin of Chalkis, six buried 
amphorae containing ash, the iron points and butts of spears, a small votive 
spear, and several figurines, including one of an eagle, all in the vicinity of 
Cheiron's cave. Exploration of the area around the putative temple of Zeus 
Akraios was limited, and no finds were reported there. Arvanitopoulos's dates 
are imprecise, but the cult of Cheiron goes back to at least the fifth century, 
centered on the cave and the modest building in the western half of the 
precinct. The division of this “double cult" and the distinct difference in the 
quality and scale of the construction of the cult buildings may suggest that the 
cult of Zeus was a latecomer, and this pairing and the monumentalization of 
the temenos probably date to the period after the foundation of Demetrias. This 
would certainly be in line with the literary sources, all of which focus on Pelion 
as the abode of Cheiron and make no mention of Zeus Akraios prior to the 
synoikism, but unfortunately, clear chronological markers are lacking. It may 
well be that the cult of Zeus Akraios, its associated rituals, and its prominent 
priesthood were all innovations resulting from the synoikism rather than 
elaborations of a traditional Magnesian cult. In any event, this cult certainly 
rose to prominence with the foundation of Demetrias. 


More-distant Magnesian communities persisted to some degree as nucleated 
settlements. Though dependent on Demetrias, they seem to have functioned 
somewhat as rural demes of Athens, and the demotics appear in decrees of 
Demetrias in the time of the Magnesian koinon. Spalauthra and Glaphyrai are 
two of the most peripheral of the communities brought into the synoikism for 
which we have any evidence in the Hellenistic period. Both may have issued 
decrees,?? like Iolkos, and they had their own local administrative and cultic 


apparatus. Nevertheless, they were firmly brought into the political and 
religious community of Demetrias, participated in its main cults and 
priesthoods, and received decrees of the city concerning centralized state cults, 
which were distributed to and displayed in the rural demes.°* 


In addition to the manipulation of preexisting civic cults, there is important 
evidence for the creation of cults in Demetrias, some closely associated with 
Macedonian authority and others that may have been products of the 
multicultural milieu of this cosmopolitan city. Royal authority as an agent of 
religious change is most plainly seen in the development of the cult of the 
archegetai and ktistai, the board of heroes comprising the founders of the 
constituent poleis and the Antigonid kings.°° This is a clear case of Macedonian 
involvement in shaping the religious identity of the polis, blending innovation 
with continuity as a means of uniting the ancestral founders of the composite 
communities and tying them to the cult of Demetrias’s Macedonian founder. 
But how far was this viewed as an intrusion??? A further piece of evidence for 
the level of royal orchestration in the cultic life of the city comes from a new 
inscription found south of the proskenion of its theater, which attests a 
sanctuary of Herakles and cultic officials called the kunegoi (huntsmen) of 
Herakles.” The document records a letter from Philip V to Antipatros, the local 
magistrate (epistates) of Demetrias, concerning the dress of the kunögoi.°® The 
cult and its officials are also attested in inscriptions from Macedonia, 
particularly in a series of letters from Demetrios II to the epistates of Beroia, and 
elsewhere in Thessaly.°° Philip's letter clearly applies to all of the sanctuaries of 
Herakles Kynagidas in the cities under Antigonid control (hierois, 1. 15) and 
regulates the minutiae of this cult. It instructs the kunegoi to change their 
petasoi (hats) and chlamydes, which had been colorful (chromatinou[s]), to a 
mute shade of gray black (pellous), according to the account (historia) that the 
king conveyed to his cities.°° M. Hatzopoulos has interpreted these officials as 
members of the Macedonian court, royal ephebes who were charged with 
protecting royal forests and leading the royal hunts and presumably also 
functioned as a kind of elite paramilitary force in Macedonian cities. After that 
service, they could be elected as priests of Herakles Kynagides.°' This group of 
aristocrats therefore had close ties to the cult of Herakles in Demetrias and to 
the Macedonian royal house. But it is unclear who participated in the cult— 
whether it was limited to Macedonians or also incorporated elite citizens of 
Demetrias. In other words, did it demarcate a Macedonian class within the 
cities of Thessaly or integrate the aristocrats of the allied cities into the 
structure of the Macedonian kingdom? M. Mili has recently pointed to the fact 
that the epitaph of Polycharmos from Atrax, who served as a kunegos, suggests 
that the deceased was a local citizen, perhaps indicating that the cult was open 
to Thessalian notables.9? 


Other cults attested in Demetrias are probably best explained as results of 
the emergence of the city as a significant entrepót of the Hellenistic world. This 


major port, commercial center, and royal seat attracted an influx of metics, 
traders, and craftsmen. Macedonians, Athenian potters and stoneworkers, and 
Levantine sailors, along with numerous other foreigners, are well attested in the 
city, and these constituencies all certainly had an impact on its cults.® A third- 
century decree of the astynomoi (city wardens) of Demetrias commanded the 
replacement of a stele in the sanctuary of Pluto and Demeter by the exegetes, a 
magistrate overseeing religious matters, whose existence may suggest the 
concern of this complex and pluralistic polis for regulating its cultic life.°* Also 
in the third century, a sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods is attested in the 
eastern part of the city.°° By the second century, the priest of Sarapis was a 
prominent civic official and the Serapeion a site for the publication of civic 
decrees.°° Outside the city walls, near the south cemetery, was a sanctuary of a 
goddess usually identified by her worshipers as Pasikrata but in one instance as 
Ennodia.°’ Its cult, like that of Ennodia elsewhere in Thessaly, seems to have 
been primarily connected to the concerns of women, kourotrophy, and liminal 
spaces. The sanctuary was long lived, with numerous inscriptions and evidence 
for dedications ranging from the third century BCE to the third century CE. M. 
Mili has suggested that the association of Pasikrata, a deity known from other 
parts of the Greek world, with the typically Thessalian Ennodia might reflect a 
blending of Thessalian customs with foreign influence.°® In this way, the cult 
seems to have accommodated a variety of practices, united by the common 
interests of the worshiping groups. Of the numerous inscriptions found at the 
sanctuary of Pasikrata, one is dedicated specifically to Ennodia, with the 
possibly significant epithet patroa (ancestral)? Does this mark out the 
veneration of the goddess in her "traditional," Thessalian form or tell us 
anything about the practices of Thessalian communities absorbed into 
Demetrias?"? Or does it simply attest Ennodia’s popularity throughout northern 
Greece? 


What is clear is the complex intermingling of continuity and change brought 
on by the foundation of Demetrias. The most dramatic effects are visible from 
the beginning of the synoikism: the decline of prominent cults like that of 
Apollo Pagasaios and the abrupt break in ritual activity at Soros, and the 
emergence of a coherent, centralized set of civic cults. These, such as the cults 
of the archegetai and ktistai, of Artemis Iolkia, and of Apollo Koropaios, blended 
tradition with innovation, and it is clear that even in continuity these rites were 
subject to profound change. As I argue in the next chapter, many of these 
transformations aimed at the integration of discrete populations but also left 
room for diversity and differentiation. Kings, civic magistrates, and local 
representatives of demes are all evident as agents in this process, alongside the 
more passive forces of demographic change and cultural contact. Similar 
dynamics can be traced in the geneses of other communities that emerged 
through synoikism. 


Thessalonike and the Thermaic Gulf 


The synoikism of Thessalonike encompassed many of the communities on the 
northern and eastern shores of the Thermaic Gulf. Some of the most distant 
cities and towns, such as Aineia, persisted as discrete sites of settlement but 
now dependent on Thessalonike. In the case of Aineia, it is certain that the cults 
of Aphrodite and Aineias continued to be observed in their original locations 
past the synoikism." The nucleated settlements that ringed the site of the 
future polis, by contrast, were systematically evacuated over the course of a 
decade or so to populate Thessalonike, and there is no evidence for the 
maintenance of any of their cults in their original locations after the synoikism. 
At the site of Trapeza Thessalonikis, for instance, just to the northeast of 
ancient Thessalonike, the excavation of a well-preserved complex has revealed 
a private cult devoted to the Kyrbantes (Korybantes). A room dedicated to a 
ritual function within the complex contained fragments of lamps, imported 
tableware, and a wine pitcher, a stone loutron (bathing tub), and a kantharos 
bearing a dedicatory inscription: “Hadista [Doric for Hediste] to the 
Kyrbantes.”’* The ceramic date of the assemblage is the second half of the 
fourth century—in other words, the time of the last generation of habitation at 
the site. The Kyrbantes were deities of ultimately Phrygian origin who attended 
the orgiastic dances of the Great Mother Kybele. They also had a long tradition 
in Thracian religion and attended the birth of Dionysos.’* Theirs was a mystery 
cult, and Hadista’s dedication, in association with the lamps and other ceramic 
material, points to nighttime rites of initiation.’* If the Greek name of the 
dedicant is any indication of her ethnicity, it may suggest Greek devotion to 
Thracian gods in such mixed communities. While this site went out of use with 
the synoikism, late sources attest to the popularity of the Kyrbantes within 
Thessalonike. 7° 


An indigenous Thracian cult may be indicated by the sacral character of a 
large structure excavated on a neighboring plot. Only two rooms of this 
building were investigated. In one, a square structure bearing traces of fire was 
uncovered, along with two mud-brick sacrificial hearths. Burned pottery, 
charred deer bones and antlers, and a large knife were found on one of the two 
hearths. Deer sacrifice is usually connected with Artemis, and in Thrace her 
counterpart Bendis had the same association. ’° 


At the northeast end of Trapeza Thessalonikis, a rectangular structure has a 
circular reservoir in its center that drained into a sloped covered water conduit. 
The building also contained stone-lined tubs, large storage vessels, and pits 
with traces of sacrificial offerings and ritual dedications. The pottery dates its 
latest use to the second half of the fourth century. These findings are indicative 
of a small sanctuary that hosted rites of purification and perhaps divination. ”” 
Precise parallels to its architectural form are difficult to find, but there are 
numerous examples of reading prophecies in the movement of water (including 
in cults from Asia Minor), and it may be that the reservoir and channel were 
used for this practice.” Thracian oracles are almost all associated with 


Dionysos, and the bathing tubs, reservoir, and water channel fit well with his 
aspect as the god who presides over purification, release, and revelation."? The 
composite picture from these small buildings in Trapeza Thessalonikis points to 
the prominent place that mystery cults and rites of initiation held in the 
community and perhaps indicates the important role that Dionysos played for 
its mixed Thracian and Greek population. None of the domestic or cultic 
contexts shows any sign of use after the synoikism, revealing the extent to 
which this foundation displaced populations and disrupted the cults of these 
settlements, but as we have seen, many of their traditions found expression 
within the new polis. 


Thessalonike’s urban nucleus does not appear to have been founded directly 
on a major prior settlement, but at least one important site of cult was within 
its limits, with evidence for ritual activity dating as far back as the Iron Age.?? 
While the precise location and identity of this cult cannot be determined, it 
points to the significance of this site before the foundation of the Hellenistic 
city. Adding to this picture is the impressive late archaic Ionic temple of 
Thasian marble whose architectural members (column capitals and bases, a 
sima fragment, and a fragment of an Ionic frieze) have turned up throughout 
Thessalonike since the early twentieth century. The foundations of this temple, 
first excavated in 1936 but hastily covered over and subsequently lost, have 
recently been relocated and reexamined.?' The temple is in “the area of the 
sanctuaries," along with a third-century Serapeion and a putative center of 
imperial cult in the Roman period.?? Prior to the new excavation, G. Bakalakis 
assembled the disiecta membra of this temple, which he associated with 
Dionysos on the basis of an archaic marble phallus originating from the same 
area and a late antique source that mentions a temple of Dionysos named 
Phallos in this part of the city, where the Greeks carried out “unseemly rites of 
the Phalloi." He further argued for the identification of the site of Therme with 
Thessalonike on this evidence.°® It has always been evident, however, that the 
temple in its present form was rebuilt in the early Roman period. The new 
excavations have shown that the stylobates up to the plinth bases of the 
columns were constructed in the Roman period, and Roman mason marks on 
archaic capitals and pieces of entablature indicate that the superstructure was 
reerected in the same era. E. Voutiras, on this basis, has suggested that the 
temple originally stood in Aineia, where sources mention a temple of 
Aphrodite, and was relocated to Thessalonike in the time of Augustus to 
celebrate his family's descent from Aineias and to serve as the locus of imperial 
cult, on the model of the “wandering temples" transferred to Athens by the 
Romans.** 


Archaic peripteral temples of these dimensions and level of embellishment 
are extremely rare in Macedonia and the northern Aegean.?? The identification 
of this temple's original location would accordingly shed important light on the 
significance of where it was established. Voutiras's association of the sanctuary 


with Aphrodite hinges on the theory that it was transferred from Aineia, which, 
while ingenious, is pure conjecture.?? It is far simpler to suppose that the 
temple was rebuilt in the early imperial period from the remains of a temple 
from the immediate area or somewhere else in Thessalonike. There is evidence, 
as we have seen, for preexisting cultic activity on the future site of 
Thessalonike; furthermore, the recent excavations of the temple's foundations 
show that they cut into an earlier limestone building and incorporate part of 
the superstructure of an archaic building.? The marble phallus, if it can be 
associated with the temple, points strongly in favor of identifying this sanctuary 
with Dionysos, which is attractive given his importance in Thrace.?? 
Dedications of the polis and its officials, as well as numerous inscriptions from 
the Roman period, highlight the centrality of his cult in Thessalonike's civic 
religion. There was also a tribe of the city named for the god.*? 


The distribution of settlements in the area and fragmentary evidence from 
Thessalonike suggest that the site of its foundation lay outside one of the urban 
agglomerations that surrounded the future city. If this reconstruction is correct, 
it may shed light on the reason for founding Thessalonike here. As a location of 
ancient cult and possibly a significant temple, it may have had regional 
significance." An important sanctuary such as this, centrally located and 
accessible to the numerous communities that surrounded the Thermaic Gulf, 
would have provided a clear link between the traditional cultic identities of 
these settlements and the new polis. As such, it was a powerful symbolic center 
around which to build the core of the city. 


Alexandreia Troas and the Western Troad 


Alexandreia Troas was founded on a relatively insignificant site of prior 
settlement and drew its main populations from the more important 
communities of the inland Troad: Neandreia, Kebren, and (initially) Skepsis. 
Neandreia was clearly of special significance to the new polis: its types were 
the basis of Alexandreia's coinage, and its cults and traditions were central to 
Alexandreia's identity. Neandreia had a prominent cult of Apollo, with an 
elaborate temple in the heart of the city dating back to the sixth century.?? It is 
likely that the temple Lysimachos built in Alexandreia was intended to house 
this deity, who was transferred from Neandreia and set up as the central 
poliadic deity.” The foundations of a six-by-eleven-column peripteral Doric 
temple are preserved in Alexandreia, oriented, at variance to the city grid, 
toward the acropolis of Neandreia. Several factors point to its early date 
(probably contemporaneous with the synoikism): the use of the Doric order, the 
material (a shelly limestone), and the modest dimensions (14.11 by 27.4 
meters, or 46.29 by 89.9 feet).?* 

In Neandreia, despite its clear abandonment except as an outpost of 
Alexandreia, there is evidence of cultic continuity beyond the synoikism. 
Deposits associated with ritual activity are conspicuous as the only material 


that dates to after the synoikism.?? Recent excavations near the city wall have 
revealed an offering pit containing stratified deposits of miniature hydria, 
kernoi, and female terra-cotta figurines dating as early as the seventh and as 
late as the second half of the third century. The assemblage points in all 
likelihood to a votive pit for Demeter, which must have been associated with an 
undiscovered Demeter sanctuary in the immediate vicinity. The dates of the 
material are surprising, pointing to unbroken activity until almost a century 
after the synoikism.?? The present state of exploration precludes a definitive 
statement on whether any cultic activity persisted at the Apollo temple in 
Neandreia, but the fact that the temple in Alexandreia visually engaged the 
sanctuary in Neandreia may suggest that the latter remained significant to the 
new polis after the synoikism. 


The important polis of Hamaxitos was also eventually incorporated into 
Alexandreia Troas (probably after 188). At that time, the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, an extraurban sanctuary of Hamaxitos located at modern Gülpinar, 
near ancient Chrysa, became a religious centerpiece of Alexandreia. The cult of 
Apollo, with his distinctively Troadic epithet Smintheus, was of importance 
throughout the Troad, mentioned already by Homer, and had associated games 
called the Sminthia.?" In the second century, the sanctuary, which by then 
served as an epiphanestatos topos for the publication of decrees of Alexandreia,?* 
was completely rebuilt on a grander scale.?? After its absorption into 
Alexandreia, Hamaxitos declined, and the settlement that persisted shifted to 
Chrysa, which probably served as a base for temple staff, other cultic personnel, 
and visitors. Alexandreia’s use of the Smintheion as a central sanctuary 
underscores the way in which temples could extend and maintain regional 
influence, as the synoikized polis absorbed more communities and integrated 
them into its collective religious life. 


SANCTUARIES AND CENTRAL PLACES 


Sanctuaries and civic cults provided a focus for corporate religious expression, 
centralized rituals, and individual participation. They delineated the contours 
of the new political and cultic communities created through royal intervention 
and provided a venue for showcasing a unified face to the community. The 
effort to manipulate existing cults or even invent new ones signals the priority 
of fostering communitas, ‘°° yet it is also evident that there was no attempt at a 
central projection of religious unity that would monopolize religious expression 
in the synoikized polis or efface the diversity of cults and their worshiping 
communities. This section discusses several cases of investment in preexisting 
sanctuaries and cults or the "invention" of new cults, which, it argues, 
grounded the nascent political community in symbols of a cohesive identity. 
This process, I suggest, formed a communal basis for citizen integration; shared 
observance, rituals, and priesthoods; and a level of centralized religious 
expression. (The next chapter explores elements of the religious life of the 
unified polis that, by contrast, accommodated differentiation, preserved 


tradition, or even asserted distinctions.) 


Such priorities can be identified in many other cases of foundation through 
synoikism. Ilion, for example, received a substantial increase in territory and 
population in the late fourth or early third century, and as the religious center 
of the Troad and the seat of the koinon of Athena Ilias (created by Antigonos 
between 310 and 306) it was invested with powerful new symbolic 
significance. While the construction of the new temple and the fortification of 
the city were protracted events, the synoikism of Ilion and the creation of the 
koinon substantially altered the city's trajectory.'?' This was aided, to a large 
extent, by the reputation of the cult of Athena and the Homeric heritage of the 
region, and the sanctuary formed the core for the expansion of the settlement 
and the basis for the subordination of neighboring communities. 


The evidence from the sanctuary points to the cult's prominence in the 
region, despite the near-total insignificance of the polis in the classical period. 
Our knowledge of the temple's ritual life between the sixth century and 
Alexander's arrival is slight, but recent excavations have shed important light 
on its “dark age" in the fifth and fourth centuries. There are few literary 
references to Ilion or the sanctuary in this period, and the scarce contemporary 
testimony that does exist gives the impression that Ilion was not a major 
population center then.'?? In the sanctuary of Athena Ilias, there are no finds 
from this period, although it was clearly in operation.'?? Likewise, in the so- 
called West Sanctuary, a sacred complex with multiple altars and a temple, 
there are numerous finds from the late seventh through sixth centuries but no 
traces of cult from the fifth or fourth century, and the religious structures 
appear to have fallen out of use during that time. '?* Only scant finds have been 
located in the upper city, in the northeastern end of the agora below the later 
bouleuterion, but these date no later than the early classical period. In the 
lower city, there is no evidence for occupation in the classical period.'°° An 
important new ritual deposit found below the acropolis helps to nuance this 
picture. The preponderance of table vessels and the other artifacts (numerous 
loom weights, lamps, and graffiti) in the deposit strongly suggest a ritual 
context, and it is probable that this debris was originally cleared out from the 
sanctuary of Athena Ilias above and deposited as fill in the area below the 
acropolis wall in the late fourth century, during the building projects associated 
with the new koinon. The dates of the vessels, coins, and lamps in the deposit 
demonstrate a consistent dedicatory record beginning circa 380-375 and 
continuing throughout the fourth century.'?9 There is a distinct spike in the 
ritual activity at Ilion in the mid-fourth century, which demands explanation. 
A. Berlin has suggested that this rise was associated with the activity of two 
rogue Athenian generals who sought to consolidate power in the Troad and 
legitimate their authority. In 360 the Athenian Charidemos seized Ilion, 
Kebren, and Skepsis. The strategic function of the last two in this period is 
obvious, but Ilion could have held only symbolic power. Likewise, after another 


Athenian, Chares, seized control of Sigeion in 355 and held it until Alexander’s 
arrival, there is again evidence for renewed cultic activity in Ilion.'°’ This 
deposit indicates a close connection between these political ambitions and the 
renewal of ritual activity at the sanctuary and is a clear precursor of the kind of 
activity that took place at Ilion in the Hellenistic period. Ilion was one of the 
weakest settlements in the region at the time of the synoikism, with other 
poleis having absorbed its territory, but its symbolic weight, its connection to 
the Greek past, made it a valuable possession for legitimating power. It was 
here that the relics of the Trojan War had been on display since the archaic 
period, and Alexander’s enthusiastic manipulation of the Homeric past on 
reaching Ilion set the mold for his successors.'°® The principal religious 
celebration of the koinon was the Panathenaic festival, which included games, 
musical competitions, and recitations of the Iliad against the backdrop of the 
very monuments and tombs of the Trojan War. The temenos and terrace were 
enlarged in this period, and the Athenaion was constructed to house the 
meetings of the koinon’s council.'° While Ilion never emerged as one of the 
great population centers of the Hellenistic world, it served as a religious and 
political center for the entire Troad, whose diplomatic, economic, and cultic life 
it played an important role in directing. Ilion is thus a striking example of the 
symbolic power of cult in ordering a synoikism around shared ties to a central 
sanctuary. 


Another strategy was to build a polis around several existing cults, which 
would shape the development of the city and in turn be altered by the rise of a 
new political center. Stratonikeia, founded in the reign of Antiochos II from a 
number of Karian poleis and villages, most importantly Hierakome, Koranza, 
Koliorga, Koraia, and Lobolda, which became demes of the new city, 
incorporated several of their principal cults into the presentation of its religious 
identity.''° The site selected for the urban center of the polis seems to have 
been Hierakome (Sacred village), largely because this was the location of the 
sanctuary of Zeus Chrysaoreus, a cult of pan-Karian significance and the 
meeting place of the Chrysaoric League.''' While this cult grounded the core of 
the polis, two others that now fell in the territory of Stratonikeia were also 
privileged: the cults of Hekate at Lagina and Zeus Karios at Panamara were 
developed and embellished into central civic cults, and in time their sites 
hosted annual festivals and processions that linked the urban center to the 
chora.''* 


The dynamic visible at Stratonikeia may be fruitfully compared to the role of 
preexisting sanctuaries as kernels of organization and unity in nonpolis 
settlements that were elevated to the status of poleis in many parts of the 
Hellenistic world. In the early third century, the future site of Laodikeia on the 
Lykos (founded by Antiochos II in the 250s on a strategic point in Phrygia 
commanding the Lykos valley) lay within a vast estate of Achaios (the elder), a 
relative of the Seleukid kings. A lengthy document dating to 267 describes two 


indigenous villages of the region, Baba Kome, with its associated temple of 
Zeus, and Kiddiou Kome, with its temple of Apollo.''’ A fortified settlement 
called Neon Teichos (New castle) housed the local commander (epimeletös), 
Helenos, and some of the local population and appears to have included Baba 
Kome as a dependency. The document records a resolution of the inhabitants of 
Neon Teichos and Kiddiou Kome that followed a meeting of the assembly 
(ekklesia) of the two villages. It uses the language of Greek civic decrees to 
praise two managers of Achaios's estate, Banabelos and Lachares, for their help 
during the recent war against the Gauls and the ransom of villagers who had 
been taken prisoner. It also honors these two and Achaios for their 
benefactions, with, among other things, the establishment of an annual sacrifice 
of an ox to Achaios (“the lord of the region and savior”) at the temple of Zeus 
and two rams to Banabelos and Lachares at the temple of Apollo. Copies of the 
decree were set up in both sanctuaries, which served as places of public 
disclosure for Neon Teichos and Kiddiou Kome. After the foundation of 
Laodikeia, these indigenous gods were identified with Zeus and Apollo and 
elevated to the main poliadic deities of the new city, eventually appearing on 
its coinage. In this way, cults of the villages formed the basis of the common 
religious identity of the new polis, blending the traditions of two previously 
distinct communities and introducing new settlers to them—but even before 
that point the sanctuaries of these gods provided venues for coordinated action, 
civic organization, and public assembly and disclosure, preconditions for 
becoming a polis. 

The investment in central cults and sanctuaries to promote the unified 
religious identity of new communities was complemented by a perhaps more 
distinctive development: the emergence of cults that were essentially “invented 
traditions.”''* The most celebrated iteration of this solution in the classical 
period comes from Rhodes, where the synoikism of the island placed a new 
divine figurehead, Halios (Helios), at the helm of the unified state. The god had 
not been prominent in cult anywhere on the island prior to the synoikism, 
despite his importance to myth, but Halios was the perfect symbol for a pan- 
Rhodian polity, as the progenitor of divinities after whom the poleis merged 
into Rhodes were named.!!° If this was innovation, however, the effort to craft 
a unifying mythology seems to have taken into account an existing, if modest, 
sanctuary of Halios at the future site of Rhodes town as a physical symbol of 
island identity.' 5 Such cults are also evident in other synoikized states. Kos 
produced a cult of Aphrodite Pandamos (Pandemos), “Aphrodite of the whole 
people,” while Megalopolis situated new cults of Zeus Philios, “Zeus who 
promotes friendship," and Zeus Soter, “Zeus the savior,” in the heart of its civic 
center." In the cities of the early Hellenistic world, Soter cults had particular 
resonance, linking the success of the poleis to the protection and power of their 
divine founders.'? They also had the advantage of precedents, as in 
Megalopolis. The use of such shared emblems of cultic participation in fostering 


unity underscores the extent to which these cities were not artificial, ex nihilo 
creations or simply products of imperial will. The process of synoikism at times 
took into account the locations of major sanctuaries, which to some extent 
shaped the terms of such foundations, and demarcating poliadic cults that 
could act as focal points for the community always required due attention.’ 


REPLICATING THE SACRED LANDSCAPE 


Communities emerging from synoikism, as we have seen, sought to create a 
coherent assemblage of state cults and central sanctuaries to establish a kind of 
symbolic foundation for the polis. If this process expressed a sense of unity for 
the new citizen community, it also had the potential to select or elevate 
particular cults to a more prominent position. Additionally, while this effort 
centered the diverse groups included in the foundation (and in many cases still 
dispersed in dependent settlements) on the urban core, it could also undermine 
unity by effacing connections to the original sites of cult. 


One means of negotiating this challenge to traditional religious identities 
was to partially transfer the cult to the new urban center or establish a 
subsidiary branch there, ritually translated into the city but maintaining a 
conscious sense of connection and subordination to the original site of cult. 
This produced a double that directly originated but was also deliberately 
distinguished from its prototype. Ancient terminology encapsulates this 
distinction and the relationship of the subsidiary to the original, designating 
such cults and their associated rites as aphidrymata (literally, “things set up 
from another place”). The practice most commonly took place during the 
period of Greek expansion overseas, when a cult was translated from one 
political community to another, or in other contexts where the identity of the 
worshiping community was inextricably linked to original site of cult. This was, 
then, a means of adapting cults to sociopolitical realities, providing a sense of 
continuity and connection across migrations, other movements, and political 
changes, but historical examples also demonstrate that it could be contentious. 
The creation of a subsidiary branch took the cult outside the strict control of its 
original worshiping group; hence, it threatened the cult’s exclusivity.'*' In the 
context of synoikism, this strategy was employed in the opposite direction, 
allowing for the maintenance of connections to original communities and cults 
of the constituent settlements, now reduced to second-order sites or fully 
incorporated into a centralized political community. As a corollary, in some 
sacred architecture or cultic precincts, there is evidence of conscious archaism, 
diminution, or even visual engagement with the primary site, seeking to 
connect to but not rival it. In effect, these cults were essentially doubles of the 
preexisting cults of the incorporated territories. These doublets represent one of 
the prevailing strategies for maintaining a sense of tradition and continuity 
across such breaks and an effort to resolve the tension between the primacy of 
the original worshiping community and the participation of the whole demos of 
the synoikized polis. But they were not the only one. This delicate balancing of 


old and new stood alongside the abandonment of traditional sites of cult, the 
neglect of temples, the creation of new cults and rites, and the forced relocation 
of cults and their sacred objects. 


Versions of the doubling solution can be identified in many classical poleis 
where the unity of the state was an issue. In Attica, the relationships of the 
demes to the urban center of Athens were cemented with cultic ties of 
subsidiary urban sanctuaries in Athens that mirrored major ones in demes:'^? 
for instance, the sanctuaries of Artemis Brauronia and the city Eleusinion. In 
addition, Athens held a yearly festival of unity, the Synoikia, to celebrate and 
reinforce the original synoikism of Theseus, during which sacrifice was made 
on the Acropolis.” Similarly, after the synoikism of the island of Kos in 
366/65, the cult of Apollo Dalios (Delios) was replicated in the new city center, 
but the original, preeminent site of cult at Astypalaia (now the deme of 
Isthmos) was also maintained.'** But Megalopolis is the prototype of a megacity 
on the scale of the Hellenistic foundations that incorporated a large number of 
polities from poleis to villages.'”° There, a centralized authority, a board of ten 
oikistai representing both the powerful Arkadian poleis that planned the 
synoikism and the communities that were synoikized, took steps to maintain 
the ancestral cults and create a religious life in the urban center that blended 
many of the traditions of Arkadia.'*° 


Arkadia, with its rugged topography, was defined by its dispersed pattern of 
settlement, its multiplicity of sanctuaries, and its fragmented identities, all of 
which presented formidable challenges to urbanizing and uniting. The 
archaeological evidence for the religious life of the communities absorbed into 
Megalopolis points to a conscious effort to both maintain the continuity of their 
cults and fashion a link between these cults and the urban core of the polis.'? 
In the case of communities that the synoikism wholly depopulated, the polis 
often maintained the sanctuaries after the settlement had decayed into ruin, as 
at Basilis in Parrhasia, where Pausanias tells us the cult of Demeter Eleusinia 
could be observed in the second century, and at Akakesion, where Hermes 
Akakesios was still worshiped and whose cult statute could still be seen in 
Pausanias's day.'?® Communities that served as outposts for Megalopolis, like 
the distant Gortys, witnessed an increase in the prosperity of their sanctuaries 
after the synoikism, which can be detected archaeologically; likewise, the 
sanctuary of the Great God at Theisoa and the suburban temple of Methydrion 
at Petrovouni also prospered following the synoikism, demonstrating the scale 
of the poliss material investment in the religious life of its countryside. ° 
Indeed, the only known religious site to be abandoned because of the synoikism 
is the sanctuary of Pan at Berkela, but this may be explained at least in part by 
its extremely peripheral location. +° 

In the city, the other side of this integration was even more visible, in the 
form of the doubles of many of these cults. The most conspicuous and central 
example was the major Parrhasian sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios, who was 


worshiped on the very top of Mount Lykaion on an ash altar demarcated by a 
temenos flanked by monumental golden eagles.'*' This became one of the chief 
cults of Megalopolis, and there was significant investment in its lower 
sanctuary in the Kato Kanos valley, pointing to an expansion in the attendance 
at the festival and games of the Lykaia in this period. Back in Megalopolis, 
Pausanias tells us, there was a stone peribolos demarcating the inner sanctuary 
(abaton) of Zeus Lykaios, which contained altars, two tables, two eagles, and a 
marble statue of Pan Sinoeis. As at Lykaion, Zeus was here worshiped alongside 
Pan, * and this sanctuary exactly replicates the one there, with the abaton 
corresponding to that on Mount Lykaion, the altar replacing the ash altar, and 
the eagles mirroring those on the sacred way to the mountain. ^? Likewise, in 
the agora of Megalopolis there was a temple of Hermes Akakesios, mirroring 
that at the komé of Akakesion, and a copy of the cult statue was made for the 
urban cult, while the rural sanctuary kept the original. Animals sacrificed in the 
center of the city in the precinct of Apollo Parrhasios were conveyed in a 
procession out to the original temple, where the ritual was completed.'** In 
only one instance in the synoikism was a cult actually transferred: following the 
rebellion of Trapezous, Megalopolis brought its xoana (cult statutes) to the city, 
thus effacing the cult and the identity of Trapezous, a harsh and drastic act. 
This demonstrates the power of the treatment of cults and its importance to 
state actors wishing to exert influence on a broad region. ^? 


Still, the harmonious picture created by the careful tending of the cults of 
southern Arkadia of course obscures the fact that to a large extent the 
synoikism of Megalopolis was executed by force. After agreeing to the union, 
many of the communities that were absorbed found life in the new city difficult 
and attempted to return to their original settlements shortly afterward.!* As 
Diodoros describes the conflict, these communities enlisted the aid of the 
Mantineans and the Elians against Megalopolis, while the great city was 
compelled to recall the Theban forces to check the rebellion. '?" In the end, the 
city was reconstituted through force of arms, reminding us of both the limits of 
the bonds created by these kinds of adaptations in the realm of cult and the fact 
that strong attachments to ancestral cults and traditions could run counter to 
the project of unity. 


In the great cities of the early Hellenistic period, the clearest evidence for 
the replication of sanctuaries of the constituent communities in the polis center 
comes from Demetrias. As we have seen, the cult of Artemis Iolkia, a deity who 
appears on the coinage of the city and whose urban sanctuary was used as a 
privileged site for displaying city decrees, emerged as a particularly important 
civic cult following the synoikism. A temple of Artemis Iolkia remained in use 
at the site of ancient Iolkos.” In Demetrias, a diminutive temple of Artemis 
Iolkia, in the middle of the “sacred agora," as it is referred to in the epigraphic 
texts, became a central monument of the polis.'?^? The sacred agora, which was 
flanked by stoas, was in the middle of the urban plan, its width precisely that of 


one insula, with the massive palace of the Antigonid kings lying immediately to 
the north, luxuriously embellished in its interior and projecting royal power. 
These two structures, located in the heart of the city, seem to have been 
planned as the symbolic centerpiece of the new settlement, and the palace 
communicates directly with the agora on its northern side. Farther to the west, 
looming over this sector from the highest and most visible point in the city, is a 
massive monument that is likely the sanctuary of the archegetai and ktistai, a 
new cult that incorporated the mythical founders and heroes of the synoikized 
cities and the new founders of Demetrias. 


The contrast between the importance of the temple of Artemis Iolkia and its 
modest size (only 8.75 by 15.25 meters, or 28.7 by 50.03 feet) is immediately 
arresting. Its precise plan cannot be determined with accuracy, but the most 
likely reconstruction is a six-by-ten-column peripteral Doric or Ionic temple. 
This would make it the smallest peripteral temple in mainland Greece. The 
foundations and foundation courses were made of limestone, while the 
superstructure appears to have been of mud brick and wood. There is some 
evidence for marble revetment, but fragments are few.'*° The temple is thus 
also conspicuous for its modest expense. It does not appear to have been a 
particularly lavish monument, especially compared to the adjacent palace or 
the sanctuary of the archegetai and ktistai The small size is most closely 
comparable to that of the temple of Zeus Sosipolis, where a similar relationship 
and situation may have been at work: it too was built in the center of a newly 
laid out agora after its polis (Magnesia on the Maeander) underwent a 
metoikisis.'*' 

With its modest dimensions and symbolic siting, the new temple of Artemis 
Iolkia did not seek to replace the ancient sanctuary or its connection to the site 
and history of Iolkos, but it still brought the goddess into the civic core and 
created a direct link between the incorporated center of Iolkos and the city of 
Demetrias. A decree from the reign of Antigonos Gonatas attests continued 
concern for the cults of Iolkos, and it seems clear that from the very beginning 
of Demetrias, its founders conceived of Artemis Iolkia as one of the city's main 
poliadic divinities.'^? Her cult held special symbolic significance for this new 
center of Magnesia: as the main divinity of the celebrated site of Iolkos and 
with connections to seafaring and specifically the voyage of the Argo, Artemis 
was an obvious choice for a unifying symbol for a new naval and commercial 
headquarters of the Antigonid kings, and Demetrios Poliorketes's coinage and 
personal iconography echoed these references. The temenos and agora 
served as privileged places for the publication of civic decrees, reinforcing the 
roles of the goddess as the protector of the city and the official emblem of the 
civic body, as on the coinage and seals of Demetrias.'** Paired with the palace 
to the north, the temenos of Artemis Iolkia balanced royal power with civic 
authority. ^? 


Rounding out this picture, as we have seen, was the continued maintenance 


of the sanctuaries of Zeus Akraios / Cheiron on Mount Pelion and of Apollo 
Koropaios at Korope, the latter under the administration of Demetrias and 
tended by a priest appointed by the polis. Although it is not definitive, the 
evidence strongly implies that there was a sanctuary of Zeus Akraios in 
Demetrias,'** and because the polis assumed tight control over the 
administration of the sanctuary of Apollo, it is probable that this was doubled 
in the city center as well.'*’ The priest of Zeus Akraios, worshiped on the peak 
of Mount Pelion, held the most important civic office in Demetrias and served 
as the eponymous official in civic decrees. He also oversaw the annual 
procession of the city’s young elites, possibly from the city sanctuary of Zeus, 
up to the peak of Pelion, where sacrifice took place. !** This peak was directly 
engaged by the orientation of the sanctuary of the archegetai and ktistai on “hill 
84," linking the cult of founders, assembled from the various demes of the city, 
to the region's most prominent geographical feature, the central civic cult of 
Zeus Akraios, and the ritual initiation of the city's youth. Simultaneously, it 
associated the power of the Antigonid kings with that of the king of the gods. 
Marble architectural members from this sanctuary also connect it closely with 
traditions of elaborate monumental funerary architecture from Asia Minor, 
lavish projections of royal power that contrast with the modest, traditional 
temple lying at the heart of the agora just below.'*? What emerges is a complex 
assemblage of religious symbols fully integrated into the urban landscape and 
connected to the original sites of cult. Intertwined with and inseparable from 
these were the apparatus and representatives of the new civic community— 
public archive, priests and other officials, citizen elite—and the holders of royal 
power. 


The relationship of the earliest temple in Alexandreia Troas to the urban and 
rural topography of the polis suggests that a similar dynamic may have been at 
work there. As we have seen (p. 165), the remains of a Doric temple in the 
southeastern part is the most likely candidate for the temple that Lysimachos 
built in the city. It was probably intended to house the cult of Apollo of 
Neandreia, who was transferred and set up as the poliadic deity of the new 
foundation. The siting supports this proposition: the temple was built with an 
almost exact east-west orientation, conspicuously off the grid of the rest of the 
city, so its front directly faces the acropolis of Neandreia, to which it has a clear 
line of sight.'°° The excavators have pointed to the suitability of the Doric order 
for an ancient cult set up in a new foundation, and this “conservative” element 
lends weight to the association of the temple with the cult of Apollo of 
Neandreia. In the early years of the city, Neandreia and the cult of Apollo were 
clearly of special significance to Alexandreia, which based its coinage on the 
types traditional to Neandreia and its identity on the cults and traditions of that 
polis, particularly before the absorption of Hamaxitos and the Smintheion in 
the second century (see pp. 65-66, 166).'*! 


The new city Herakleia Latmos likewise strikingly incorporated the central 


cults and traditions of the former polis of Latmos and towering mountain of 
Latmos. The temple of Athena Latmia was transferred to or duplicated on a 
high ridge in the center of the city, overlooking the agora. The orientation of 
this small temple breaks from the axial regularity of the rest of the city plan, 
and the view from its doorway precisely frames the highest peak of Mount 
Latmos.'°? This summit had been the focus of cult since prehistoric times, as a 
number of Chalcolithic petroglyphs attest. The ancient Anatolian cult associated 
with the mountaintop and an indigenous weather god was later assimilated into 
a cult of Zeus Akraios observed by the citizens of Herakleia and likely 
patronized by one of its Macedonian rulers.'^? The sanctity of this mountain 
and its traditions can be traced in several other cults of Herakleia. The 
mythology of Endymion was intimately tied to Latmos from an early period, 
and sources tell us he was worshiped in a cave somewhere on its slopes.!°* A 
small hero shrine dedicated to him has been identified in the agora of Latmos, 
and his cult was certainly transferred to Herakleia, in whose southern part he 
was worshiped in a small apsidal temple. This temple too breaks from the city's 
orthogonal grid and is oriented toward the sacred mountain. Its façade 
conforms to a regular prostyle plan, but the rear wall is composed of curved 
ashlar connecting two large boulders.'°° The effect is an architectural re- 
creation of a kind of cave, harking back to the original site of cult in a 
mountain cave. A fragment of a lyric hymn from the third century composed 
for the central civic festival of Athena Latmia refers to Endymion as “the 
founder of the demos," demonstrating how the traditions of the region formed 
the basis of the new city's cultic identity.'°° 


These instances of “architectural conservatism" reflect the ways in which the 
needs of individual communities interfaced with royal hegemony and political 
change. They distinctly contrast with the experimental styles of temple building 
that dominated the second half of the third century and later, which are 
notable for their focus on dramatic monumentality and the conscious avoidance 
of the Doric order.'?" Other cases from the late fourth and early third centuries 
appear to mirror these architectural priorities that have more to do with 
stressing continuity with the past than underscoring change. '^* 


Such reflections of the concerns of a political community in its public 
architecture and cultic observances have been well documented elsewhere. The 
hero cults that emerged at the Bronze Age tombs in the late classical and 
Hellenistic periods and the “enigmatic” Bronze Age-style tholos tomb on 
Samothrace actually built in the Hellenistic period are iterations of this 
phenomenon.'^? The Pnyx, the site of the meetings of the assembly of Athens, 
offers another case. It was monumentalized in the late fourth century, in the 
time of Lykourgos or just before, with a project including a massive retaining 
wall constructed at the base of the hill. This wall was deliberately built with 
massive polygonal stones—almost cyclopean in size—to hearken back to and 
create a sense of continuity with old Athens, perhaps even archaizing to a 


degree that would reference the original, Kleisthenic reforms in a place so 
emblematic of the values of the democracy.'?? But the masonry is, in a sense, 
timeless; it is both archaic in style and prehistoric in scale, and it is the 
resulting effect that invests it with such powerful symbolic import for another 
period of transition: that of Lykourgos and his reforms, when the institutional 
and religious restructuring of Athens triggered this retrospective spirit. The 
consequence is a smoothing over of change, a deliberate appeal to continuity, 
invested in and expressed through subtle yet compelling architectural detail. 


This architectural traditionalism seems to have been designed expressly to 
convey a sense of legitimacy to the political reshuffling of these regions under 
the kings. As central symbols of the civic community and repositories of social 
memory, the major sanctuaries were particularly effective in creating links 
between the old civic order and the new and are conspicuous examples of how 
cultural symbols can be translated into monumental architecture. These 
monuments were embedded in the wide social fabric of the synoikized 
community, providing centralized sanctuaries while not effacing, in many 
cases, the original sites of cult in the chora. Through the symbolic siting of new 
sanctuaries, including their visual engagement with significant landmarks of 
the chora, and the ritual maintenance of preexisting shrines, communities 
asserted a new identity rooted in local traditions. 


RELIGIOUS NETWORKS 


Of all religious activity, Macedonian intervention most directly shaped that 
grounded in the polis, but the political effects of synoikism—depriving 
communities of polis status and creating new cities across traditional regional 
and ethnic boundaries—also had wide repercussions for the participation of 
communities in amphiktyonies, koina, and other forms of interpolis religious 
networking, like sending and receiving sacred ambassadors (theoria). 
Involvement in Panhellenic festivals and regional cults constituted another 
important level of religious identity beyond the polis and was also mediated by 
political communities.'?' This religious interaction was a prime venue for 
displaying and reinforcing the place of a city within the wider Greek world. 


We can see the immediate consequences of synoikism in disrupting or 
restructuring these activities. As a Macedonian dependency, Magnesia no 
longer sent representatives to Delphi after the reorganization of the 
amphiktyony in 279, and the synoikism of Demetrias, which brought Thessalian 
communities into Magnesia, severed them from the amphiktyony as well.'°? 
Antigonos's directives for the synoikism of Teos and Lebedos in 303, which 
surely contained other religious prescriptions at the beginning of the first 
preserved letter, stipulate that a Lebedian representative be sent to the 
Panionion and "perform all the common ceremonies for an equal period of time 
and set up his tent and celebrate the panegyris with those sent by you and be 
called a Teian.”'®* Thus, the polis of Lebedos was deprived of discrete 


representation within the Ionian koinon, though Antigonos was careful to 
reserve a place for a Lebedian theöros in this prestigious, albeit inferior, office 
within the new city.'°* The importance of these relationships to the wider 
religious celebrations of the Greek world is underscored by the fact that some 
communities retained the right to send or receive sacred missions (theöriai) 
after being absorbed into a synoikism:'°® although they had been politically 
subordinated to another polis, they still retained some aspects of their 
communal cultic identity. Such seems to have been the case with Aineia, even 
after it was amalgamated into Thessalonike.'?9 Likewise, after their synoikism 
into Ephesos, Lebedos and Kolophon still appear to have been represented in 
some independent form in the Ionian koinon, presumably as dependencies of 
Arsinoeia/Ephesos. !°7 


The revival of a polis through synoikism could also result in the addition of 
a community to a koinon. Despite proving its Ionian credentials to the 
satisfaction of the other cities of Ionia, Smyrna may not have been admitted to 
the Panionion before its destruction in 585; it finally joined the koinon after its 
synoikism.'°® It was in fact Lysimachos and Arsinoe's direct intervention that 
finally secured Smyrna's acceptance into the league, centuries after its initial 
application.'° More broadly, Macedonian investment in the cities of Ionia 
breathed new life into the koinon and the festival of the Panionia, and from the 
late fourth century the activity of this theoric network is well attested 
epigraphically and archaeologically. The league issued honorary decrees for 
important officials like Hippostratos the son of Hippodemos of Miletos, the 
strategos of Ionia and agent of Lysimachos, granted important privileges like 
ateleia within the koinon, and had a role in arbitrating interstate conflicts. '"? It 
also, as we have seen, oversaw the periodic market at the festival, issued sacred 
laws regulating the participation of the communities in the Panionia, and 
imposed penalties on member poleis that failed to make sacrificial 
contributions (see p. 124). Aside from filling these practical roles, the 
resuscitated league reasserted a common Ionian social and religious identity 
that had flagged during the preceding century.'’* The rituals performed at the 
Panionia, which included a common sacrifice to Zeus Boulaios and the other 
associated gods and required the participation of representatives and 
contributions from the member cities, articulated a stable social order. 


The upswing of the Ionian League was not the only effect of Macedonian 
rule—such leagues bound wide regions in shared political, economic, and 
religious communities. Beginning with its creation circa 306/5 under 
Antigonos, for instance, the koinon of Athena Ilias centered the whole Troad on 
the common worship of this goddess.'"? It included the synoikized poleis Ilion 
and Alexandreia Troas, and its catchment extended to the most significant cities 
of the Propontis, Parion and Lampsakos, in part because of its limited political 
importance and because it was not organized along ethnic lines. Like the Ionian 
League, this koinon was a venue for coordinated diplomatic and economic 


activity and other forms of institutional interdependence. But it also rooted this 
diverse group of communities in the celebration of an ancient cult and provided 
a focal point for collective ritual action across a turbulent period. In a similar 
way, the Nesiotic League, set up by Antigonos and Demetrios around 314, 
served to organize the Kyklades islanders and bound them together in a 
common cultic association. This koinon centered on Delos and its sanctuary of 
Apollo, where religious festivals for Antigonos and, beginning in 307, 
Demetrios were held.'’* As this shows, there were also religious advantages 
afforded to the kings in these relationships, as the leagues provided regional 
venues for embedding their cults and authority into networks of poleis and an 
existing culture of interpolis theoric activity. !7° 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence surveyed in this chapter demonstrates the degree to which the 
cultic life of communities subjected to the political and social manipulations of 
the Hellenistic kings experienced disruption, adaptation, and other alteration. 
Some sanctuaries appear to have been entirely abandoned at the moment of 
synoikism, with no identifiable continuation or transference of their cults, while 
others were assiduously maintained in their original location decades or even 
centuries after their associated poleis were depopulated or abandoned. Thus, 
the ability of worshiping groups to maintain their cults was highly contingent 
on the political and social realities of the new communities of which they 
became a part. This complex social dynamic and the strong attachment of 
communities to their cults, traditions, and sacred spaces led to a number of 
accommodations brokered by the combined political community, its elites, and, 
at times, the kings themselves. These strategies attempted to mitigate the 
disruption caused by massive political and demographic mergers while 
simultaneously crafting a unified cultic identity for the emergent polity. Central 
state sanctuaries were some of the most convenient spaces to be communal 
focal points, as their cults provided an organizing principle around which the 
political community could crystallize. The competing interests and traditions of 
these communities, with their diversity of cults and attachment to the original 
sites of worship, are also evident in these foundations. The process of 
duplicating or replicating the cults of constituent communities inside the new 
city allowed for a delicate balance of tradition and innovation. The new 
political center co-opted and administered these cults, without replacing their 
original sites. A degree of autonomy was also given to subpolis entities like 
demes, which could still have a role in administering aspects of their cults and 
even enter directly into dialogue with the royal authority. Such strategies 
elucidate the degree to which consensus and negotiation contributed to the 
making of these polities, helping us to reconstruct a process with dimensions 
beyond the power and force of the kings and their agents. 


4 


Consensus, Community, and Discourses of Power 


The survey of the religious consequences of synoikism presented in the previous 
chapter focuses on the structural dimensions of the encounter between 
Macedonian imperialism and the religious life of poleis. This evidence reveals 
important aspects of religious adaptation and other changes stemming from 
synoikism but tells us less about what role religion played in forming and 
structuring these communities. In other words, if we move beyond describing 
changes in religious observance to looking for ways in which cults and rituals 
defined these new societies and delineated contours of belonging and identity, 
we can identify elements of this process that reveal a negotiation of power 
among king, city, and individuals. The complexities of local traditions meant 
that religion and cult had important roles in determining the framework of 
Hellenistic city foundations. These cities were not blank canvases ready for the 
application of a new order; rather, they imposed certain limitations on the 
power of the monarchs and reserved a space for collectivities to exert their own 
agency. Thus, religion was neither a simple instrument of empire that served to 
create cohesion in a city nor an exclusively conservative force that fostered 
separatism or resistance. I suggest that the strategic employment of ritual and 
symbolism to bridge the discontinuity of population movement, settlement 
shift, and political change was a powerful mechanism, shaped by king and 
community alike, in the building of new cities. 


Viewing the evidence from this perspective, we can identify aspects of a 
discourse, with elements of consensus alongside strands of particularism. What 
emerges is a picture of the synoikized polis as a tessellation of various interests 
and agencies. The artificial origins of such societies meant that for their 
members, religion was not a shared cultural inheritance or an unchanging set of 
traditions but an assemblage of cults and practices that were in part handed 
down and in part newly articulated by political authorities both civic and royal. 
This chapter highlights thematic features of this discourse to unravel how the 
constituent groups and interests that made up these new polities defined 
themselves and how myth, ritual, and symbolism could be employed to broker 
compromises between them. 


I begin with a discussion of how the synoikized polis conceived of and 
accommodated traditional founders and embedded the figure of the king in its 
cultic identity. I next explore the ways in which cities were organized and how 
they blended different political communities and  ethnicities. The 
administration of central cults, particularly those with preeminent priesthoods, 
posed a challenge for the integration of civic elites. The following section 
examines which citizens had a share in participating in and administering cults. 


I finish the chapter with a consideration of the roles of the kings and the 
communities in promoting or reconfiguring certain cults, introducing new civic 
rituals, and initiating other strategies for fostering unity and overcoming 
division or tension. Although kings instituted important ritual changes and 
became embedded in the religious fabric of the poleis under their control, this 
is not to say religion was reduced to a hollow gesture—the religious rites, 
traditions, and concerns of communities were complex local considerations 
around which kings and royal agents had to operate. In this sense religion was 
a limiting factor, but it also provided a space of negotiation for kings and cities 
to articulate their relative positions and define the shape of the new political 
community. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINS: CITY FOUNDERS AND FOUNDATION MYTHS 


Political disruption and social stress often prompted communities to reflect on 
their origins.’ As a group of citizens defined by shared myths of foundation, 
ancestry, and descent, the polis depended on a coherent understanding of its 
beginning. The celebration of the cult of the founder was a central ritual that 
grounded the community in its past and articulated its identity as a political 
unity, reinforcing its origins at each moment of sacrifice. Synoikism shook this 
foundation by eliminating individual poleis and merging formerly distinct 
groups into a single society. These constituent communities all had traditions 
about their founders and celebrated their heroic cults. Accordingly, building a 
new political community in the synoikism necessitated making choices about 
founders: privileging the origins of one community over another, 
accommodating a plural board of oikistai (founders), or finding another 
balance. A further vector complicated this situation: the very real role of the 
Hellenistic kings as city founders. The evidence reveals a range of strategies 
employed to construct a narrative about the origins of a new city, revealing the 
distinctive priorities of such communities. 


The circumstances of each foundation varied and inevitably produced 
different arrangements. But whether the new city was built around the 
augmented core of an existing settlement, was composed of villages or poleis, 
or bore a dynastic name, its creation constituted a ritual act and the 
inauguration of a new era or layer of foundation. A decree of the synedroi of the 
Ephesian gerousia (council of elders) in the reign of Commodus, for example, 
refers to "former [times] during the foundation of the polis," still looking back 
on the Lysimachean synoikism of the city as a watershed moment long after it 
had lost its dynastic epiklesis, Arsinoeia.^ Similarly, in 104 CE, the wealthy 
Ephesian (and Roman eques) Gaius Vibius Salutaris made a lavish dedication 
that included thirty-one statues, in silver and gold, which were to be used in a 
procession from the Artemision to the theater and back. Along with 
representations of the emperors and Rome were personifications of the boule 
and demos, the tribes, and the city of Ephesos and, notably, a portrait of 
Lysimachos as its founder.” The procession, as G. Rogers has demonstrated, 


conducted the citizen community through a “map of foundations,” as the 
participants moved from the sanctuary of Artemis to the newest quarter of the 
city (the “upper city,” founded in the Roman period) and down to the 
Hellenistic Lysimachean city, then progressed to the Koressian Gate and the 
sites associated with the earliest Ionian foundation, associated with the hero 
Androkles. The procession moved backward through the layers of foundation 
and linked the Roman present to the various stages of the city's past.“ In a 
similar way, the monumental mausoleum at Belevi, regardless of whom it was 
intended for (probably Antigonos I), was sited conspicuously next to the archaic 
heroön of Pixodaros, the discoverer of the marble quarries of Ephesos, who 
received yearly sacrifice from that city's civic magistrate.? 


To take another example, when Antigonos simply moved the city of 
Kolophon to a new site circa 311—306, the physical and conceptual disjuncture 
between the “ancient city" (palaia polis), founded by the Kolophonians’ 
ancestors and bestowed by the gods, and the new city center had to be ritually 
addressed, as a surviving inscription makes clear. The Kolophonians quite 
literally secured their enduring connection with a wall encircling both 
settlements and established ritual processions to connect the two. The concern 
for maintaining an association with the city of their founders and ancestors 
(progonoi, repeatedly stressed: ll. 10, 16) is conspicuous in this document.’ A 
little more than a decade later, when Lysimachos forced them into the 
synoikism of Ephesos, the Kolophonians fought bravely, if in vain, to preserve 
their independence. Later still, Lysimachos’s general Prepelaos secured their 
release from the union (see pp. 74-76). They commemorated this by conferring 
heroic honors on him as a new founder of the city, including constructing a 
sanctuary for him (the Prepelaion), which was still an active site of cult after 
133.5 


That the identity of the founder of a jointly settled polis could be a highly 
contentious issue is demonstrated by the case of Thourioi. The city was 
established in 444/43 on the site of Sybaris by a Panhellenic contingent led by 
the Athenians Xenokritos and Lampon, to whom Diodoros refers as the ktistai.° 
Earlier, in 445/44, Sybaris had been reinforced by Athenian and Peloponnesian 
settlers, but the city soon fell into stasis (civil discord) after the Sybarites 
assigned themselves the highest civic offices and the best land and reserved 
precedence for their wives at civic sacrifices." The other colonists addressed 
this imbalance by slaughtering most of the Sybarites. Some ten years after the 
foundation of Thourioi, in 434, stasis again broke out, as Athens and several 
cities of the Peloponnese claimed to be Thourioi's metropolis and the city's 
leading citizens competed for the honor of being regarded as the oikist.'' When 
the citizens of Thourioi sent a delegation to Delphi to determine their oikist's 
identity, Apollo replied that he should be considered its founder, and this 
compromise resolved the stasis.'” 


How, then, did communities emerging from synoikism grapple with the issue 


of their origins? The evidence points to conscious efforts by leaders of new 
poleis to address this problem at the time of foundation. One option was to 
privilege one community above the others. Such seems to have been the case at 
Nysa, founded by Antiochos I from three small settlements sometime after 281. 
The oikist of the leading community, Strabo reports, became the founder of the 
new polis: “They give the account that three brothers, Athymbros, 
Athymbrados, and Hydrelos, having come from Lakedaimon, founded their own 
eponymous cities. But later, when the populations declined, Nysa was 
synoikized from them. And now the Nysaeans consider Athymbros their 
founder [archégetés].”'* The exclusivity of this selection stands out. The 
Athymbrians controlled the famous sanctuary of Pluto and Korë and the cave of 
Charon, which became the cultic focal points of Nysa, and the elevated status 
of their founder in the synoikism (which also included Ionian settlers) seems to 
be confirmed by their continued prominence in the sanctuary’s priesthoods.'* 
At Antioch on the Maeander, founded by Antiochos I from the synoikism of 
Symmaithos and Kranaos, coins of the imperial period variously vaunt 
Antiochos and the eponymous Kranaos as the city's founder. '? 


The elites of some foundations seem to have asserted primacy on the basis of 
their descent from the founders, but as we saw in the case of Thourioi, an 
asymmetrical arrangement among the citizens of a new community could easily 
lead to violence and dissolution. That might be why the majority of the early 
Hellenistic synoikisms, by contrast, had a strong inclusive emphasis. This is 
particularly evident in the large multipolis synoikisms of the late fourth and 
early third centuries. The architects of these cities widely seized the 
opportunity to build consensus around a centralized cult of the mythical 
founders of the constituent communities, coupled with the historical founder 
(the king himself), perhaps one of the most straightforward ways to assert 
unity. The long tradition of synoikism in the Greek world provided ready 
models. The foundation of Rhodes elevated Halios to the status of the first 
founder of the polis of the Rhodians, but this arrangement also left room for the 
eponymous founders of the original constituent poleis.' Inscriptions attest to 
the concern for inclusiveness. A treaty between Hierapytna and Rhodes from 
the beginning of the second century, for example, required that "the sacrificers 
[hierothytai] [of Hierapytna] pray to Halios and to Rhodos and to all the other 
gods and goddesses, and to the archegetai, and to the heroes, as many as occupy 
the polis and the chöra of the Rhodians."'* In this vein, the religious calendar of 
Kos set up after the synoikism of 366 in a corporate sanctuary of the Twelve 
Gods in Kos town, the new capital, took a similarly comprehensive approach to 
state sacrifices.'? At Athens, the reforms of Kleisthenes, including the creation 
of the eponymoi for the ten tribes (selected from a list of one hundred names 
submitted to the Delphic oracle), and the elevation of Theseus achieved a 
similar centralization while leaving the old phratries, gene, and priesthoods 
intact.^? Inclusive strategies such as these had the potential and the intent to 


obviate or even heal civil discord.” 


The most detailed case of this kind of accommodation can be found at 
Demetrias. From its inception, this foundation had a common cult of multiple 
city founders, focused on a shrine in the polis center, extending out into the 
former polis centers, now demes of Demetrias, and attested by several 
fragmentary inscriptions. The first example, an opisthographic stele from the 
vicinity of ancient Iolkos, recorded two important decrees of the demos of the 
Iolkians. The stone was broken down the center, preserving only about half of 
the document on each side. Ernst Meyer's text, though heavily supplemented, 
nevertheless provides the general sense of the resolutions:?? 


A 


ÉGO&EV TAL 8rpot THL TIoXx[Gov - — 
— £ix£v- &x£iór] ó Bal- 


OLAEUG AvTiyovog ËV TE TLML 
MpOOVEV YpOVal del PavEpds ñv] 


SLAPLAAOCOWV TÁV TE ztpóc TLOV 
ófjuov xpoalpeotv Kal TV zpóc] 


TOÙG AÜTOÙ zpoyóvouc €.[VOEBELAV 
Kal ÉTUHÉAELOV TOLOÛHE]- 


voc Kai KOLVÂL TAG nOAEwG [Kal 5 
Ka?’ iôlav ToD 8riou TOD ToX]- 


Kíov Kal AvanııvnoKöne[vog 
TOUTWV ÉVÉTUYE TŐL SHUL] 


TOÙG Ay@vac ÖpUWHEV[OG OVVTEAETV 
Kaddnep Ó xatr]p av]- 


TOU Anur|tptoc 000a [TAG naTplag 
Ovo(ag Tit Apteuuöu] 


Kai Tit AnTol Kal Tt AzxÓXX [ovt 
Kal toic GAXotc Heoig Kal r|]- 


poot toic KATEYOUOL. T.0.V. [óf]uov 10 
TOV ToXkíov ënavoev à ŝtal- 


[TIETÉAEKEV Kaka [ndoxXwv ó suos 


The demos of the Iolk[ians resolved. — — — proposed: since Kilng Antigonos [was 
always conspicuous in former times in] maintaining [goodwill toward the 
people and reverence] for his ancestors and [taking care] both for the city in 
general [and in particular for the demos of Iol]kos and being mindful [of these 
things, he met with the demos], because he was eager [to celebrate] the agones, 
[just like his father,] Demetrios. Having made [the ancestral sacrifices for 
Artemis| and Leto and Apoll[o and the other gods and h]eroes who dwell 
among the [demos of the Iolkians, he stopped the things] which [the demos had] 
continually [suffered . . .] 


B 


[- - - einev- &80&ev toic ToX xí] otc: 
ENELÖN TA EV Kotvà 


[TOV ApxnyeTßv Kal KTLOTOV 
i£pà?] Ppax£a Eotiv, Ovoiat 6È 


[AAAaL OÙKÉTL TOLOÜVTAL, Katja TA 
ATLA OVEL TOV 


[Sov TOV TwAKiwv toic 
üpyxn]yétatg Kal KTÍOTALG 


[tod 8r]uov?^, Src undEv TL 5 
Ere]ldev urviona yivntat 


[TÄL HÖR EL OALYWPOLLEV@V TW]V 
Npwwv, AAAA Vytaivov- 


[tec of TE noATTaı Kal oi £évot oi 
O]UVOLKODVTES UET’ AUTOV 


[TO Aoınov oloi TE Wotv Tv TE 
x]ÓXtv Kai THY YWpav ri TO 


[BÉATLOV ovvavéetv TA ölKkala 
TOLOÜVTEG tolis Heollc] 


[Kal Tots rpootv - - -] 10 

[- - - proposed: the Iolkians resolved]: since the common [rites of the 
archegetai and ktistai are] infrequent and the [other] sacrifices [are no longer 
being performed, that the demos of the Iolkians], in accordance with the 
ancestral customs, sacrifice to the archegetai and ktistai [of the demos, so that] 
there may be no wrath [in the city] because the heroes [are being slighted], but 
[both the citizens and the foreigners] living together with them, being sound in 
religious matters, [may be able in the future to join in increasing] the city and 
the land [for the better, by doing what is proper for the] gods [and the heroes . 
zal 

These resolutions, of course, do not explicitly identify the archegetai and ktistai 
or indicate that the Macedonian kings were honored alongside the gods and 
heroes as founders. There can, however, be little doubt that this was the case, 
based on the documentation from other poleis (particularly the honors that 
Sikyon bestowed on Demetrios as its founder)? and Demetrios’s clear role as 
the founder of Demetrias.”° Further, Plutarch describes Antigonos Gonatas's 
theatrical conveyance of Demetrios's ashes to Demetrias for burial, possibly in 
the very sanctuary of the founders.” A similar cult building for Cassander in 
the heart of his eponymous foundation  Kassandreia  bolsters this 
interpretation.”® 


Despite their fragmentary state, these documents powerfully demonstrate 
the negotiation of religious authority between civic communities and king in 
the synoikized polis. Side A records an honorific decree for Antigonos Gonatas, 
praising him for caring for both Demetrias generally and specifically the demos 
of Iolkos. Its context seems to have been some period of political or economic 
difficulty (kaka [paschon ho demos], 1. 11) that had afflicted the Iolkians and 
disrupted the observance of some of their deme’s rites. Antigonos put a stop to 
the trouble and restored the sacrifices to Artemis, Apollo, and Leto, the chief 
deities of Iolkos, and to all the Iolkian deities and heroes that inhabited the 
land of the démos. While Antigonos is honored for these actions, the initiative 
may have originated with the Iolkians, who here appeal to the privileges given 
to them to safeguard their cultic identity by Antigonos’s father, Demetrios. Side 
B, however, may better reflect the interests of the king or at least the corporate 
religious life of Demetrias. It seems that along with the rites of the Iolkian cults, 
the koina hiera for the cult of the archégetai and ktistai were infrequent and 
some of the sacrifices were no longer being observed. This decree explicitly 
raises concern for the wrath (ménisma, 1. 5, a hapax) that might result from the 
neglect of the heroes of Iolkos, perhaps drawing a causal connection between 
the cessation of observance of these rites and the recent evils the demos had 


suffered. Either way, the integrity and well-being of the polis and chöra, the 
document stresses, are dependent on the dutiful performance of these rites. 
Likewise, the king’s status as the patron of the traditional cults of Iolkos and his 
investment in his own cult as founder were inextricable from the maintenance 
of local rites. 


These decrees established a dialogue between the demos of the Iolkians and 
the king alone, in contrast to documents of the polis that spoke for all of the 
demes together. Their focus on the cults of Iolkos shows the power of such 
communities to continue to negotiate their local rites within the larger 
framework of a corporate cultic identity. The relationship between the 
centralized polis and its constituent communities allowed the demes to 
maintain clear, distinct cultic identities and to use the language of shared cultic 
bonds to appeal for concrete benefaction and aid from the central authority. 
Iolkos, in turn, was of symbolic importance to the origin of Demetrias. The cult 
of Artemis Iolkia, as we have seen (pp. 156-57, 175-77), was duplicated in the 
center of the agora, the images of Artemis and a ship’s prow appeared on the 
civic coinage and were closely connected to the iconography of Demetrios 
Poliorketes himself, and Iolkos’s heroic pedigree was of clear interest to the 
Macedonian kings. In this regard, it is possible that Iolkos held something of a 
privileged place in this kind of discourse. Still, continuity blends with change 
here as the maintenance of the innovative cult of the city's archegetai and ktistai 
is couched in terms of a return to the ancestral customs of one of its 
communities (B, 1. 3). 

Another document attests a central sanctuary of the archegetai and ktistai, 
administered by officials of Demetrias. The archons, officeholders, and financial 
officer (ho epi tes dioikesös) of the polis oversaw religious ceremonies consisting 
of the sacrifice of an ox and ritual feasting, presided over by multiple priests 
perhaps corresponding to representatives of the archégetai of the demes.” A 
monumental structure on the high hill 84 is a likely candidate for this 
sanctuary. It consists of a large (37.5-by-150-meter, or 123-by-492-foot) 
rectangular platform on one of the most prominent hills of the city, overlooking 
the theater, the commercial agora, the harbor, and one of the main routes in, 
and is centrally located in the city plan. Moreover, there is a clear symbolic 
importance to the orientation of the sanctuary, sited in line above the royal 
palace and directly facing the peak of Mount Pelion. In the center of the 
platform was a rectangular monument, 16.08 by 10.72 meters (52.76 by 35.17 
feet), of uncertain plan. There is an underground cavity that was built into the 
platform below the monument, interpreted as either a bothros (offering pit) or 
a burial chamber. Nearby, F. Stáhlin found a number of fine architectural 
fragments of Parian marble, probably originating from the monument, 
including two sculptural fragments of, respectively, a lion and a deer, 
decorative motifs that also appear on monumental funerary architecture in Asia 
Minor.?^' It seems clear that the monument was never completed, though this 


does not necessarily mean that it was never in use: at least one (fragmentary) 
inscription was set up there, and a coin and some Hellenistic plainware have 
been recovered from the site.”” The positioning and significant similarities to 
other known mausolea make it likely that this was the sanctuary of the 
archegetai and ktistai and the tomb-heroón of Demetrios Poliorketes. 

If this identification is correct, this must be where the document regulating 
the religious ceremonies for the cult of the archegetai and ktistai mentioned 
above was to be published. The text provides helpful insights into the character 
of the cult, decreeing: 


ELUEAEIOHAL TOUS ÖPXOVTAG 


NOMOL. ...] TÒ 88 àvá]A.opató 
[eig] tòv Boül[v] 


[8]t6óvat có[v] Tlauliav [dei] TOV 
£x tfj[c ŝto- 


[XI [o]e[coc] óvta. [TAG SE 
AJo[ut] fs voias ElnU- 


[ueAet] o0at TOUS TE lepelg Kai TOÙG 25 
£v TOIG 


[&à]px (otc ÖvTac. TV SE &xipi£Xetav 
TALS] 


ÉOTLAOEWG OLELOHAL TOUG ÜPXOVTAG- 


[Uva 8& TOUTWV OUVTEAOUHÉVEV NL 
UNO- 


uvnua TÄLNÖAEL TIS xpóc TOÙG 
ápxny[£]- 


ta[c] Kal Ktiotac eboeßelag, 30 
avaypapat 


TOSE TO WiPLo[na TOUS ápxo]vtaq 
eig oth- 


Anv Xt6(vn[v Kal Avaotfoaı Ev THL 
igp] Gt 


TOV üpxny[£tOv. vacat] 

Let the archons see to it that. . . let the treasurer in charge of administration on 
that occasion [always] provide the expense for the ox . . . and let the priests 
and those holding office take care of the rest of the sacrifice, and let the 
archons take care of the feast. In order that, since these things are being carried 
out, there be a record for the polis of the piety toward the archegetai and ktistai, 
let the archons publish this present decree on a stone stele [and set it up in the 
sanctuary] of the archegetai. . . .°° 


This document was found not in Demetrias but in the modern village of Kanalia 
near Lake Boibe (Karla), the site of ancient Glaphyrai or Boibe, one of the 
northernmost demes of Demetrias and some twenty kilometers (twelve miles) 
from its city center.^^ Nearby is the putative site of the acropolis of the former 
polis, where early travelers described the remains of a monumental building.°° 
The findspot admits three possible scenarios: either this was a pierre errante that 
found its way from its original site of publication in Demetrias to Kanalia;*° 
multiple copies of this decree of Demetrias were made and disseminated to all 
of the demes; or it was a decree of the deme itself.?" M. Meziéres, before this 
inscription was known, thought that the remains were those of the heroón of 
the hero-founder of Boibe (the eponymous Boibos), and Stählin, accepting this 
hypothesis, suggested that the decree is a copy disseminated from Demetrias 
and set up in the sanctuary of the local hero, where sacrifices took place on the 
same day as the centralized rites of the archégetai and ktistai.** The importance 
of the officials named in the decree points to the fact that this ritual was a 
centerpiece of the religious life of Demetrias. Taken with the decrees from 
Iolkos, this document demonstrates the degree to which a corporate cult of 
hero-founders could be used as an instrument of unity, emanating from a 
central shrine in the polis center, including all of the archegetai of the 
traditional communities, and placing the kings alongside them. 


Though less well understood, similar arrangements appear to have been 
common in the multipolis synoikisms of the early Hellenistic kings. A decree of 
Kassandreia, dating to 242, confirming the asylia of the sanctuary of Asklepios 
on Kos, and accepting an invitation to participate in the Asklepieia (in response 
to requests of Koan theoroi), resolves that “the treasurer give hospitality to the 
[theoroi] when they are present, in accordance with the customary 
arrangement, and invite them also to the archégeteion."?? This was evidently a 
prominent public building dedicated to the cult of the founder(s), likely the 


combined founders of Poteidaia, Olynthos, Mende, and the other Chalkidian 
cities in the synoikism, along with the Macedonian kings.^? This sanctuary 
would have served as the civic and sacral center of Kassandreia, much like the 
prytaneion in other Greek poleis.*! The dating formulae at the head of a series 
of documents from a public building in Kassandreia also indicates that the city 
had an eponymous priest of the cult of the combined founders at the time of its 
foundation. *? 


There is no direct evidence for a centralized cult of the founder(s) in 
Thessalonike, but there may be some indication of how the synoikism 
accommodated the oikist cults of its original communities. Livy, following 
Polybios, relates the story of how Theoxena and her husband Poris, called *by 
far the leading man of the gens of the Aineians [gentis Aenianum]”** but 
evidently a citizen of Thessalonike, attempted to escape the wrath of King 
Philip V in the late 180s. In describing their flight, Livy records the following: 
"They set out from Thessalonike to Aineia to an appointed sacrifice that they 
[the Aineians] make every year to Aineias, their founder, with elaborate 
ceremony. Having spent a day there in the ritual feasts, when all were asleep, 
at about the third watch they went aboard a ship made ready in advance by 
Poris, as if to return to Thessalonike, but their intention was to cross over into 
Euboia.”** (Poris's ruse ultimately failed, and he and Theoxena committed 
suicide as the king's agents closed in.) This passage is highly suggestive of the 
relationship between Aineia and Thessalonike and the role of the cult of 
Aineias. As we have seen, the literary sources indicate that Aineia was 
incorporated into Thessalonike at the time of Cassander's synoikism in 316/15, 
yet several sources attest the persistence of a settlement of some kind at the site 
of Aineia.* It seems that this polis, while reduced by the synoikism, still 
functioned as a semi-independent community (its harbor in particular may have 
remained significant), though subordinate to Thessalonike. Nevertheless, the 
cult of its founder, the illustrious Aineias, and the associated cult of Aphrodite 
continued to be central to the Aineians, whether living in Aineia or 
Thessalonike.^9 This festival in celebration of the original ktistés, possibly held 
at the tomb of Aineias or the temple of Aphrodite, marks the clear importance 
of incorporating the founder-heroes of the constituent communities into the 
religious life of Thessalonike. The ritual feast symbolically bound the protective 
gods of Aineia to the city and reenacted the union of this community with the 
others in the synoikism of Thessalonike.*” 


Heroic cult for city founders had undergone a long evolution by the 
Hellenistic period, extending from the often shadowy figures of the archaic age 
to more recent historical founders, like Hagnon and Brasidas at Amphipolis. 
Even eponymous foundations were hardly a novelty by that time.*® The 
extension of the heroic cult of the oikist to the Hellenistic dynasts was therefore 
natural and well suited to its dynamism and flexibility. While this was a 
distinctive and significant phenomenon, it is important not to lay undue stress 


on its novelty. Sikyon serves as a convenient example. The mythical founder 
was the eponymous Sikyon, who replaced the earlier toponym Aigiale/Aigialeia 
and its founder, Aigialeus.* The Sikyonians had no problem according heroic 
honors as a second founder to Euphron, the “tyrant” who orchestrated a 
democratic coup there and was hailed as the archegetes at his death in 366 and 
buried in the city's agora. Demetrios Poliorketes accordingly fit quite 
comfortably into the layers of foundation when he moved the polis center to a 
more defensible site in 302, thus earning divine honors: the Sikyonians 
renamed their polis Demetrias and voted to celebrate yearly sacrifices, festivals, 
and games for him and accord him “the other honors" due to a founder.°' Later, 
Aratos of Sikyon was declared an oikistes and soter of the polis and buried in its 
new agora.?? Indeed, many of the poleis refounded in the Hellenistic period had 
already experienced the interventionist hand of powerful hegemons in the 
previous centuries. Following the celebrated cases of Themistokles, Miltiades, 
Hagnon, Brasidas, and Thibron, a number of communities granted heroic 
honors to tyrants and other powerful leaders in the fourth century.?? 


The flexible attitute toward oikists allowed conceptual space for multiple 
layers of foundation, plural founders, and the incorporation of the founders of 
absorbed communities. This meant that the presentation of the foundation of 
these cities entailed choices.°* Such malleability also had the potential to open 
room for contesting the honors associated with certain founders as a mode of 
reinvention or resistance. In other words, these honors depended on the 
political will of the constituent communities to celebrate them. As Diodoros 
famously noted, time nullified the honors accorded to Demetrios at Sikyon. °° 
Dynastic names of cities were often lost, particularly where they were applied 
to ancient communities with long traditions (e.g., Ephesos, Smyrna, Sikyon), 
but many others survived to the end of their history (e.g., Demetrias, 
Thessalonike, Kassandreia). Some communities produced alternative narratives 
that effectively eclipsed their historic founders. Smyrna shook off its epiklesis 
Eurydikeia and claimed to have been reconstituted by Alexander rather than 
Antigonos or Lysimachos.?* The romantic story of Alexander’s inspired dream 
outside the temple of the Nemeseis on the slopes of Mount Pagos which led him 
to refound Smyrna commands little credence, but it does point to a conscious 
choice by the Smyrnaeans to recast the account of their city's foundation. 
Herakleia Latmos reverted to that name after the death of Pleistarchos and 
celebrated Endymion, who was worshiped in a cave on Latmos and in the city, 
as its founder.°’ Antigonos founded an Antigoneia from a settlement originally 
known as Angkore; Lysmiachos refounded it as Nikaia, after his wife. Rival 
traditions that removed the historical founders from the narrative later arose, 
however. There were claims that Herakles or Dionysos founded the city and 
that Dionysos named it after the nymph Nikaia.°® Alternative traditions 
connected its origins directly to Macedonian veterans of Alexander’s 
campaigns, and Alexander himself appears on some Nikaian coins of the 


imperial period.” 

In presenting their civic identity, communities in synoikisms made choices 
based on the history available to them. The political dimensions of such 
decisions are evident, but if the malleability afforded by this practice could lead 
to the rejection or elision of founders, it could also uniquely accomodate 
change. This flexibility frequently ensured the long remembrance of founders 
who were deeply, and ritually, embedded in the communities they had formed. 
We can clearly recover the agency of constituent communitites in their founder 
cults, even when the Hellenistic kings began to use these powerful tools for 
asserting the unity of a community to their own ends. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, COMMUNAL CUSTOMS, AND ETHNICITY 


In redrawing political boundaries, imperial states had far-reaching impacts on 
social organization and ethnic identity. They amalgamated communities across 
traditional lines and divided social groups with common ties. The new 
borders could have purposeful effects and unintended results. A famous 
example of the former is seen in Rome's partitioning of Macedonia into four 
districts (merides) at the conclusion of the Third Macedonian War in 168 BCE, 
with juridical rights like intermarriage and political and economic activity 
forbidden across these artificial lines.°' The intent, under the familiar pretext of 
securing "the freedom of the Greeks," was to divide the Macedonian ethnos to 
ensure that it would never again be able to threaten Rome through coordinated 
action; notably, however, this policy sparked resistance and rebellion and was 
ultimately rescinded. The impact of Macedonian policy in the early Hellenistic 
period, however, largely moved in the opposite direction: synoikism cut across 
political, ethnic, and cultural lines to amalgamate distinct populations into a 
single political community. The process obliterated traditional touchstones of 
social identity, principally through the elimination of the city ethnic 
(ethnikon), but also at times blurred higher levels of cultural and ethnic 
identity, grouping populations across macroethnic divisions such as Aeolians/ 
Ionians (as at Antigoneia Troas) or Thessalians/Magnesians (Demetrias) or even 
broader ethnic and cultural divisions, such as Greek/Macedonian/Thracian 
(Thessalonike, Kassandreia) or Greek/Anatolian (the cities of inland Asia 
Minor). At the same time, a number of ethnic leagues were formed or revived 
in this period, as direct initiatives of the kings. Synoikism necessitated the 
integration of diverse traditions and interests, creation of new systems of social 
organization (tribes, demes, other civic subdivisions), establishment of 
institutions (nomima) of the polis (calendars, months, coinage, cults, etc.), and 
addressing of potential sources of conflict between interest groups. Imperial 
reorganization was thus one of the many dynamic forces that shaped social 
groupings and ethnic constructs in the early Hellenistic period.?? Much as we 
saw in the negotiation of foundation traditions and narratives (previous 
section), the evidence shows a flexible approach to creating the political basis 
of new cities, with both centralized efforts by royal officials and long-standing 


local traditions and interests playing their part. 


Tribal reform, which reorganized people and vectors of belonging, was a 
typical means of introducing social and political change in the Greek world. 
The synoikism of Argos, for example, incorporated populations of the Argive 
plain through a redefinition of the city's tribes:® at that point, probably in the 
middle of the fifth century, the three existing Dorian tribes were augmented by 
a fourth.°* Athens, the prototype of the synoikized polis, managed its civic 
integration and democratic reform by finding a balance between the 
maintenance of markers of local belonging and political unity. Kleisthenes’s 
reforms specifically did not make physical residence a requirement for 
enrollment in a deme, and the cross-cutting civic subdivisions of phyle and 
trittys further disassociated civic identity from location. This system, in other 
words, was designed to reduce conflict based on local associations and 
allegiances. Rhodes enacted wholesale tribal reform after its synoikism, 
retaining its three old poleis (Ialysos, Kameiros, and Lindos) as territorial phylai 
but subdividing them into a number of territorial demes on the mainland and 
in the peraia.°° Thus, the state maintained territorial divisions and measures of 
local autonomy even as it unified around the new capital city, the polis of 
Rhodos, and a centralized priesthood of Halios. This eponymous priesthood was 
held in rotation by each of the three groupings of demes (which corresponded 
to the three tribes, Ialysia, Kameiris, Lindia) for three-year periods.? Not 
everything promoted unity, though: alongside this shared highest office, the 
state hosted festivals at which the tribes competed in a series of athletic, poetic, 
and musical contests.°® At Kos, synoikized in 366/65, the traditional three 
Dorian tribes were introduced as the fundamental divisions of the state, further 
subdivided into chiliastyes (or enatai). Cutting across these divisions were the 
demes, some of which were old poleis (for instance, Isthmiotai was the former 
Astypalaia). Local non-Dorian tribes also persisted in the demes. Two 
concurrent tribal systems in one polis is unlikely, so the Dorian one was 
probably introduced with the synoikism on an islandwide scale, accounting for 
the presence of both this schema and some holdovers.5? All of these synoikisms 
saw the application of similar strategies that responded to local conditions. 
Nevertheless, tensions between centralized political power and local autonomy 
still surfaced. At Kos, Astypalaia in particular seems to have expressed 
resentment at the union. "? 


The natural strains of political unification and social redefinition were 
exacerbated in situations where broad cultural or ethnic divisions separated the 
constituent parts of the state. In the case of Thourioi, as we have seen (pp. 187- 
88), the ethnic diversity of this joint foundation soon sparked stasis and 
disagreement over the identification of the colony's founder: the former 
Sybarites, who had originally inhabited the area, held on to the best civic 
offices, religious honors, and land for themselves, at the expense of the city's 
other participants. The Sybarites were ultimately put to death, and in the 


aftermath of this civil discord, unity was achieved by drafting a new 
constitution and other laws, as well as reassigning land and space for housing 
within the asty on egalitarian principles. Division was still the rule, however, as 
four broad avenues (plateiai) running its length and three running its width 
partitioned the city,” in which each citizen group was assigned to a quarter 
and tribe, broadly based on origin (Achaian, Amphiktyonian, Arkadian, 
Athenian, Boiotian, Dorian, Eleian, Euboian, Ionian, or Islander)." Thourioi 
was an extreme case, but across all these instances of synoikism and joint 
foundation we can detect the common issue of balancing unity with autonomy 
and innovation with tradition. Territorial continuity was one approach: in such 
schemes, the synoikized state had an overarching political structure but civic 
subdivisions preserved a degree of the original organization. 


In the large synoikisms of the Hellenistic age too, centralized innovation 
blended with tradition to create the institutions of the polis, which were 
intended to broker the competing interests and identities of these multiethnic 
polities. The most basic necessity was the organization of the citizen body and 
the integration of the constituent communities. In Ephesos (and similar places), 
where an existing large polis formed the core of the union, the institutions of 
that city inevitably dominated, and the product was less an amalgamation of 
institutions of various constituencies than an integration of the populations of 
the other cities (Kolophon, Lebedos, Phygela). Ephesos's expansion had the 
added advantage of drawing exclusively on other Ionian communities, with 
common traditions and a history of cooperation (though also competition) in 
the Ionian League. Still, Kolophon and Lebedos ultimately broke from the 
synoikism—Kolophon soon after and Lebedos a good deal later, probably in the 
aftermath of the Ptolemaic conquest of southern Ionia during the Third Syrian 
War (246-241), when it was renamed Ptolemais (see pp. 74-76). But it is likely 
that some of the citizens of Kolophon remained in Ephesos, and even more 
probable that numerous Lebedians, who were blended with the Ephesian 
citizen body after several generations, did not leave. It seems that the 
Lebedians were originally incorporated into Ephesos all together, as a tribal 
subdivision (chiliasty, “group of a thousand") named Lebedioi."? Still, because 
new citizens were assigned to tribe and chiliasty by lot, even if the Lebedians 
initially formed a single subdivision, the boundaries with others could blur over 
time. It may rather have been that the Lebedioi chiliasty simply commemorated 
the incorporation of these people, much as the tribe Teioi recalled the mythical 
settlement of citizens from Teos, and it remained part of the organization of 
Ephesos even after Lebedos was refounded as Ptolemais and reemerged as 
Lebedos still later. The integration of Ephesos was difficult, and as we will see 
below (pp. 220-21), a ritual celebration focusing on civic unity seems to have 
been developed in response. 


The blending of numerous communities in the more diverse synoikisms 
required fundamental change, but even in these situations, certain communal 


traditions were inherited. In Kassandreia, for example, the epigraphic sources 
preserve the names of two divisions of the citizen body: Hippotadeis (a genos or 
a deme), derived from the Herakleid Hippotes, the father of Aletes the founder 
of Corinth, and Hippolyteus, referring to Hipplytos the son of Theseus, also 
connected to the Doric Peloponnese, especially Troezen.’* Corinth was the 
metropolis of Poteidaia, the polis on which Kassandreia was founded and from 
which a substantial portion of its population came. In Thessalonike, we know of 
four tribes: Antigonis, Asklepias, Gnaïas, and Dionysias.’° Gnaïas is of Roman 
date,’° but the other three seem to reflect the city's organization at the time of 
Antigonos Gonatas (r. 277-239)." Antigonis, of course, commemorates the 
Antigonid house, specifically Antigonos Gonatas. Asklepias reflects the 
importance of Asklepios to the cities of Macedonia, while Dionysias points to 
the centrality of that deity, whose cult, as we have seen, was of long-standing 
significance to the region before becoming a state cult of Thessalonike. 


Within certain synoikisms, some large constituent communities seem to have 
maintained a kind of discrete existence, as part of the social organization or as 
dependent poleis. As we have seen (pp. 195-96), Livy could still refer to a 
citizen of Thessalonike in the reign of Philip V who originated from the 
constituent community of Aineia as belonging to “the gens of the Aineians.""? 
The best example of the organization of a synoikized polis incorporating but 
preserving local identities and (to some degree) territorial divisions is 
Demetrias, which was composed of demes or villages (komai) corresponding to 
the original poleis and whose decrees include these old ethnika as demotics.”? 
Some of these poleis, as we saw in chapter 1, were abandoned and had their 
populations entirely absorbed by the city, in particular Thessalian Pagasai and 
Amphanai. Others, however, persisted as discrete sites within the chora of 
Demetrias, though there was certainly population movement to the center of 
the polis from them as well. At least two of these demes issued decrees on their 
own.?? Thus, a strong degree of territorial continuity and autonomy persisted 
alongside unification. When the Magnesian League was created, after the 
region's liberation from Macedonian rule, it subsumed the organizational 
scheme of Demetrias.?!' For example, the same individual, Menandros son of 
Nikon, a strategos of the Magnesian League, appears with the ethnikon 
Demetrieus in a decree of the koinon and simply with the demotikon Koropaios 
in a decree of the city.® The ethnic Demetrieus never appears in civic decrees 
(and rarely in funeral epitaphs), which either mark citizens by their demotic or 
do not give them any designation beyond name. Yet there is no other 
Magnesian city ethnic in the (extant) federal decrees. Magnes (Magnesian), 
however, does appear as an overarching designation in several koinon decrees 
and even in private dedications before the league's creation.** Demetrias, 
therefore, despite its complicated history as an amalgamation of Thessalian and 
Magnesian communities, seems to have advertised a single ethnic identity. 
There were levels of belonging, however, and its citizens could identify 


themselves by their demotic, by their city ethnic, or more broadly as 
Magnesians.?* 


Stratonikeia in Karia, a Seleukid foundation that synoikized a number of 
Karian villages along with a Macedonian contingent, was organized in a similar 
way. It was divided into tribes, about which little is known, subdivided into 
demes that corresponded to the old Karian villages, and in some cases further 
divided into koina, which coincided with smaller units that predated the 
synoikism.*? This had the advantage of preserving levels of distinction and local 
prerogatives within the state. The alternative was to attempt to extinguish any 
previous distinctions between citizens. In this vein, when the Karian satrap 
Asandros merged the communities of Latmos and Pidasa into the new polis 
Herakleia, he introduced an eponymous tribe, Asandris, in which both Latmians 
and Pidasians were to be enrolled, and the document describing the union 
mandated exclusive intermarriage between these two groups for six years, 
specifically to eliminate the distinctions between them.?? It is instructive, of 
course, that this unification failed: the Pidasians ultimately withdrew and 
reconstituted themselves. 


Ethnic leagues, as we have seen, like synoikisms, emerged as a direct 
consequence of Macedonian policy. In many cases they were simply the revival, 
with some innovation, of a formerly existing federation (the Ionian League, the 
Euboian League). Others were entirely novel. A particularly notable example is 
the koinon of Achaia Phthiotis, almost certainly created by Demetrios 
Poliorketes at the time of his refoundations of Halos and Peuma. This league 
built on the elevation of these cities to more substantial and defensible entities, 
seemingly part of an Antigonid strategy to construct a permanent home for the 
Achaian ethnos, now free from centuries of Thessalian rule.°’ At the same time, 
however, although the synoikism of much of Magnesia into Demetrias 
increased the region's prestige and created a powerful Magnesian city free of its 
historical Thessalian domination, Macedonian rule spelled the demise of 
Magnesia's independent role in the  Amphiktyonic League after its 
reorganization in 279, and no ethnic league of Magnesians was created until 
after the period of Macedonian suzerainty. In the Troad, in the other major 
league created by the kings, the koinon of Athena Ilias, a different strategy can 
perhaps be detected. This koinon centered on the shared cult of Athena, not 
ethnicity, and incorporated the largely Aiolian populations of the Troad but 
also Ionian cities like Skepsis and Ionian cities of the Propontis like Parion and 
Lampsakos. 


Social organization was of course of primary importance, but other 
institutions, traditions, and cultural markers also played significant roles in 
defining the contours of new civic identity. The synoikized poleis frequently 
inherited or assumed nomima from their constituent communities. The evidence 
is particularly rich in the realm of cult (as the previous chapter shows), but 
there are also indications of a variety of other adaptations. Coinage, the most 


widely disseminated badge of civic identity, became a prime medium for 
carrying the traditions of the incorporated communities into the synoikized 
polis. Alexandreia Troas, for example, used the civic emblems of Neandreia, 
perhaps the most significant contributor to the union, on obverses (Apollo) and 
reverses (grazing horse) soon after its foundation by Lysimachos.*® Later, in all 
likelihood after 188, when Hamaxitos and the sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus 
were incorporated into the city, it issued a series of coin types taken from those 
of Hamaxitos. Alexandreia thus incorporated and advertised the traditions of 
this newly acquired and prestigious community and its cult, in addition to 
using the sanctuary of Apollo as the primary location for displaying civic 
decrees.?? In the same way, the coinage of Demetrias directly imitated that of 
the incorporated city Iolkos, making iconographic reference to the cult of 
Artemis Iolkia (goddess on the obverse), one of the most significant of the 
region, and the myth of Jason and the voyage of the Argo (ship’s prow on the 
reverse). The reverse image doubled as a reflection of Antigonid naval 
hegemony and victory at sea, reinforced by royal issues of Demetrios displaying 
the goddess Nike alighting on a ship's prow.?' Later authors even shifted the 
mythological setting of the construction and departure of the Argo from Iolkos/ 
Pagasai to Demetrias, and it should come as no surprise that the city actively 
absorbed and proclaimed this heritage.?? Another particularly remarkable 
example of inherited traditions comes from Amastris in Paphlagonia, synoikized 
from the cities of Teion, Kromna, Kytoros, and Sesamos circa 302. Kromna, 
which was on a river called Meles, apparently claimed to be the birthplace of 
the “Meles-born” Homer,?? appropriating the title of the more famous, 
homonymous river near Smyrna. By the imperial period, the coinage of 
Amastris was prominently advertising this inherited distinction, with Homer on 
the obverse and the river god Meles on the reverse.?* But influence could work 
in the opposite direction as well. Teion, which revolted and reconstituted itself 
almost immediately, nevertheless retained traces of the tribal organization of 
Amastris, nomima that were relics of the temporary union.”° 


Yet alongside these markers of tradition and continuity were numerous 
innovations and signs of the direct application of royal authority. The naming 
of tribes after monarchs, for example, was a common commemorative strategy 
in cities under Macedonian rule (e.g., Latmos under Asandros), refounded or 
not, and signaled a clear integration of royal presence into civic norms.?? Also 
instructive are the commonalities in the nomima of a number of communities 
founded by the kings. For example, the civic calendars of Kassandreia, 
Demetrias, and Philippoi all demonstrate that their months were eponymous 
with the twelve gods, and these cities had councils of nomopylakes and strategoi, 
as well as eponymous priesthoods of the oikists.?" It has been suggested that 
this evidence indicates that the founders of these cities were influenced by 
Platonic thought in approaching the creation of civic constitutions and 
organization.?? Naming the months after the Olympian pantheon, for example, 


would be analogous to naming the tribes after these twelve gods, as the Laws 
prescribes.?? Tribes and other divisions in these cities were also named after 
gods and heroes (as we saw in the case of Kassandreia), conforming with 
Plato’s model, and the Platonic prototype of the royal burials at Aigai (Vergina) 
has also been stressed.'°° Whether these innovations can be traced directly back 
to Plato is perhaps debatable, but they more convincingly reflect a background 
of political thought on the ideal form of a city. On a more general level, the 
organizational potential of religion in royal foundations was clearly a 
consideration of the Hellenistic kings. While refoundation represented a chance 
to rationalize a city and to integrate royal cults into the civic origins, it also 
posed a vast problem for negotiating the traditional cults and identities of the 
constituent populations. 


Unity and coherence were undoubtedly aims of the dynamic blend of 
tradition and innovation in the architecture of the synoikized polis. Strategies 
for integrating the constituent communities clearly sought a balance that would 
diffuse or even preclude sources of potential conflict. In many cases they seem 
to have succeeded. But we have also seen poleis that broke away from these 
unions, and markers of division like community of origin or cultic affiliation 
were certainly powerful drivers of this kind of separatism. As much as sources 
of discord could be stifled, they often still smoldered below the surface. For 
instance, the kind of disorder that could stem from the reshuffling of political 
and social equilibria stands out in an evocative inscription from Demetrias 
describing conflict in the Magnesian koinon in the mid-second century: 


[A]«po81totàvog tn’. 
otpa[tnyobvtoc - - - un]- 


voc APpOsLOLWVOG dEKATNL 
Arkliulalxlols---], 


Avtinatpog Eb0vórjuou, Ap(otapyoq 
ZLOOU, AptoTO- 


KpAtng Aptotüpxou, OEÓPAOG 5 
OG£0q(Xov, MEVÉOTPATOG 


Meveotpatov Anuntptetc Einav: 
Enel Anuntptos Ai- 


TWALWVOS ANHNTPLEÙG YEVÔHEVOG 
KOLVOG OTPATNHYOG 


[EISATNoEV Ev te toig GAALOUS Tv 
Aplotnv KaTdoTaotv 


[tõ]. EOVEL xepuxotfjoat 
é[mtotp]é[Wlac Tove éxttnSevou[é] - 


[vo]luc TA x£íptota, Kal Sta~o[pic 10 
ovjons x[p]Óc avtovs Má- 


yvnotv ÈK TAELOVOG XPOVOU TAVTWV 
åvayKarótatov nvy[n]- 


oápevoc eivat TO g[i]c [10 x£]pac 
Ayayelv TAÚTNV gi[oevey]- 


KÜLEVOG Dplopa TapalTlog 
EYEVETO TOU Alaßeiv AV]- 


otv Tv 8ta«popàv Kal eic óuóvotav 
kacagt[fjvat TAG móet], 


TAL TE AOUTÂL &tvaotpodfit Kall 15 
Ea]uT[oÜ á&toc &yéveco Kal tv] 


EVXEWPLOAVT@V AUTÜL THY àpDxriv- 
8E60Y0at toic ovvéópotc] 


ÉTOLVÉOO TE Antu] ń [tptov 
AitoX(ovoc Anunzpuf émi TÄL 


[£]óvotat TIÄL---- - - -- - - ] 
[. . .] Eighteenth of Aphrodisas. In the generalship of [. . .], on the tenth of the 
month of Aphrodisias, Alk[im]acho[s . . .] Antipatros son of Euthydemos, 


Aristarchos son of Soidos, Aristokrates son of Aristarchos, Theophilos son of 
Theophilos, and Menestratos son of Menestratos, citizens of Demetrias, 
proposed: Since Demetrios son of Aitolion, of Demetrias, general of the koinon, 


sought, among others, to secure the best settlement for the ethnos, correcting 
those pursuing the worst, and since the Magnesians had a disagreement among 
themselves for a long time, he considered it the most necessary thing of all to 
bring it to an end, and by proposing a vote, he was in part responsible for 
finding a solution to the conflict and restoring [the cities] to concord 
[homonoia], and since in other aspects of his life [he was worthy] both of 
himself and of those holding office with him: [resolved by the synedroi] to 
praise De[m]e[trios son of Aitolion of Demetrias for his gloodwill toward [. . 
JoY 

The details can only be extrapolated from this text. As we saw above, the 
Magnesian League was dominated by its most powerful polis, Demetrias, which 
encompassed most of the region’s population and territory and seems to have 
monopolized the koinon’s offices and honors. Synoikism created an imbalance, 
often giving one polis overwhelming weight within a federal league, like 
Thebes in the koinon of the Boiotians. The nature of the unrest described by this 
decree is unknown, but certain cities of Magnesia seem to have agitated against 
the dominance of Demetrias. Perhaps a few decades later (121-117), there may 
be evidence for the creation of a splinter Magnesian koinon: a certain 
Parmeniskos son of Amyntas, from the northern Magnesian polis Homolion, is 
designated “a Magnesian from Thessaly” on a list of the Delphic hieromnemones, 
appearing in the place where the Perrhaibians, from Thessaly, were normally 
listed.'?? In all of the later lists, by contrast, the Perrhaibians reemerge in their 
normal place, and the only Magnesian representatives are called “Magnesians 
from Demetrias."?? Homolion, however, a short time after the document that 
includes Parmeniskos, appears as the demotic of a priest of Zeus Akraios, the 
highest civic office of the polis, in a decree of Demetrias.'°* Among others, the 
grandson of Demetrios son of Aitolion (the individual honored for healing the 
discord in the league during the mid-second century) is mentioned as a strategos 
of the Magnesian League.'°° Many questions remain, but it seems clear that 
Homolion, which avoided the initial synoikism and remained independent 
throughout the third century and perhaps much of the second, was ultimately 
absorbed into Demetrias. This polis, one of the most significant of Magnesia 
before the synoikism,'?9 was probably involved in the unrest described in the 
document from the Magnesian League and possibly even sent an independent 
representative to Delphi for a time. In any case, the mid-second century 
witnessed significant stress in the Magnesian koinon as a result of Demetrias's 
power, and this decree shows the integrative and disintegrative forces at work. 
Homolion and perhaps other cities of Magnesia were brought into the 
synoikism in the second century, after the initial foundation, by either coercive 
absorption or the brokerage of some kind of agreement. A citizen of Homolion, 
Krinon son of Parmenion, held a prominent position in Demetrias soon after its 
absorption in to the city, attesting to the flexibility of the institutions of the 
synoikized polis to incorporate new constituencies.'°’ This series of documents 


powerfully demonstrates such communities’ efforts toward unity and the 
potential pitfalls and separatism they faced. Civic and ethnic discourse 
remained central in the assertion and balancing of the claims of the diverse 
constituencies that made up these poleis. 


CULTIC OFFICIALS AND SACRIFICIAL CALENDARS 


As we have seen, the incorporation of existing cults and sanctuaries was a 
central component of asserting the identity of a new foundation while 
preserving continuity with the past. If cults and sanctuaries formed a base of 
civic expression, however, the integration of cults (and the communities that 
celebrated and administered them) had a wide variety of practical concerns, 
such as the appointment of priests and other cultic officials, the performance of 
sacrifice, and the codification of sacrificial calendars. Beyond these logistical 
challenges, the perhaps more important issue of how local rites and priesthoods 
would be incorporated into the city, shared (or not) with the other citizens, and 
integrated into the wider religious identity of the polis had far-reaching social 
and political repercussions. As central cults were elevated and even invented to 
represent the synoikized polis, competition among elites for the tenure of 
priesthoods took on a new dimension. To what extent did this promote a sense 
of solidarity or tendencies toward separatism? How did local actors and the 
central polis administration negotiate this obstacle? Did certain groups have 
special religious prerogatives within the city? The evidence points to 
arrangements sensitively tailored to local circumstances, but one common 
thread is a concern to reach some kind of equilibrium that both accommodated 
particular claims, ancestral ties, or local prerogatives and allowed for a shared 
platform in the religious sphere where elites from the various communities 
assembled by the synoikism could all participate in the distinctions of central 
priesthoods. 


In some cases, we can see elite families holding on to chief priesthoods 
across a synoikism. At Nysa, founded after 281 by Antiochos I, one such family 
occupied a preeminent position at the famous sanctuary of Pluto and Kore. In 
281, in the unsettled aftermath of the Battle of Koroupedion, Athymbra, the 
principal community that later contributed to Nysa’s foundation, sought 
important privileges for its Plutonion from the Seleukid official Sopatos now 
that the region was under Seleukid control. A certain Artemidoros was one of 
the three envoys who negotiated the resulting arrangement.'?? The synoikism 
of Nysa followed sometime after, and several generations later, in the second 
century, another Artemidoros, almost certainly a member of the same family, 
confirmed the Plutonion's traditional privileges with an unknown king. '^? On 
that occasion, however, Artemidoros represented the boule and demos of Nysa, 
and the sanctuary had become the city's central poliadic cult. Centuries later, 
still another Artemidoros reconfirmed the sanctuary's privileges with the 
Roman proconsul Cnaeus Cornelius Lentulus Auger, in 1 BCE.''? Likewise, a 
probable descendant of another priest, Iatrokles, in the delegation that the 


Athymbrians sent to the Seleukids in 281 appears on Delos in the late third or 
second century. This individual, also named Iatrokles, interestingly identifying 
himself by the sole ethnic Athynbrianos even after the synoikism, made a 
dedication to the Delian cults of Pluto and Kore, Artemis, Hermes, and 
Anoubis.''' What emerges is the dramatic continuity of priestly families of 
Athymbra in the administration of the Plutonion, spanning centuries and the 
foundation of Nysa, but also the dominance of a narrow elite comprising 
individuals from the main community that formed the core of the new city. A 
similar arrangement can be identified in Stratonikeia, founded in the reign of 
Antiochos II primarily from Karian villages and poleis that became demes of the 
new city. One of the absorbed communities, the Panamareis, maintained a 
prerogative in the administration of the regionally important sanctuary, at 
Panamara, of Zeus Karios, which they had controlled before the synoikism: they 
asserted themselves as a koinon within the polis (Stratonikeia)-deme 
(unknown)-subdeme unit (Panamareis) structure and furnished most of the 
priests of Zeus Karios, although this position had become an office of the 
polis.''* Despite losing their autonomy, the Panamareis retained important 
aspects of their corporate religious identity, which invested this community 
with significance in the civic body. 


A relatively extensive prosopography exists for the priests of Zeus Akraios, 
the most important civic cult of Demetrias. All of it, however, comes from after 
the creation of the Magnesian koinon in 167, and it is not entirely clear that the 
structure of the priesthood then was the same in the third century. The cult's 
importance in the city's earlier history and Demetrias's apparent domination of 
the Magnesian League, however, argue for the development of the koinon not 
changing the constitution of Demetrias. The priest of Zeus Akraios served as the 
eponymous official for all the civic decrees of Demetrias and was regularly the 
first of all the civic officials listed in decrees of the koinon.''* It is evident from 
the fairly numerous civic decrees and Delphic lists of hieromnemones from the 
second century that a relatively narrow group of elite families controlled this 
priesthood, most of the high civic offices of Demetrias, and the federal offices 
of the Magnesian League, which citizens of Demetrias entirely filled. To take 
just one example, a decree of the koinon honoring Hermogenes son of Hadymos, 
a citizen of Demetrias and the secretary of the koinon's council, also names 
Hadaios the priest of Zeus Akraios, known to have been his brother.''* 
Thebagenes son of Apollonios, mentioned in the decree as one of its proposers 
before the federal assembly (1. 8), is later attested as the civic priest of Zeus. ''? 
In another family, the two sons of Epiteles, Zoilos and Lysias, both 
distinguished themselves with high-profile civic and federal offices: Zoilos was 
a general of the Magnesian League and a judge in an arbitration in 
Perrhaibia,''° while Lysias also served as a general of the koinon and held the 
priesthood of Zeus Akraios.''” 


This priesthood, then, stood at the top of the cursus of civic offices in 


Demetrias and was central to the careers of its citizens who served in the 
Magnesian League. The city’s religious life focused on this central cult that 
united the mythology of Pelion with the new community, and its priesthood 
became the prime civic magistracy that ordered competition among elite 
families and bound their young men together in a yearly sacrifice and rite of 
passage. This ritual, discussed in the next section, consisted of a procession of 
the most distinguished youths of the city, chosen by the priest of Zeus, to the 
sanctuaries of Zeus and Cheiron on the peak of Pelion.''® While the priesthood 
was confined to a narrow aristocracy, it does not appear to have been claimed 
exclusively by a privileged subdivision of this community. In one case, the 
priest of Zeus originated from Homolion, a community apparently absorbed 
into Demetrias sometime after the initial synoikism, and other holders of high 
civic and federal offices, from the sorts of elite families from which the priests 
of Zeus were drawn, bear a wide range of demotics in the extant texts.!!° In 
contrast to Nysa, then, we can see how the priesthood of Zeus in Demetrias 
served as a means not of privileging one community's control over a central 
cult and sanctuary but of uniting the synoikized city's elites. 


A somewhat different dynamic can be identified among the priests of 
Rhodes, a model for the synoikisms of the Hellenistic period, after its 
unification in 408/7.'°° The rich evidence, with its uniquely detailed 
prosopographical information, permits a reconstruction of the stemmata of 
priests and their families in the classical and Hellenistic periods in a way that is 
not possible elsewhere. Two characteristics of Rhodes’s religious life stand out: 
strict adherence to traditionalism, which was guarded by the original poleis 
that maintained exclusive prerogatives in the realm of cults and priesthoods, 
and the creation of a venue that allowed for elite competition and coalescence 
at an islandwide level (discussed in the next paragraph). A wide variety of 
evidence points to the jealously guarded exclusivity of the local cults. The old 
poleis of Ialysos, Kameiros, and Lindos maintained control over their territories, 
administration, and cults even after becoming territorial phylai of synoikized 
Rhodes. The cult of Athana Lindia is the best documented. Although it was of 
islandwide significance before the synoikism, its priesthood was restricted to 
members of the phyle Lindia afterward. The list of these priests began in 406/5, 
soon after the synoikism, a clear sign that the new political reality prompted 
the Lindians to consolidate their control over this office.'”' The cult of Athana 
Lindia, along with the other central cults of the original poleis, was not 
duplicated in the new polis of Rhodos, in contrast to many cases of synoikism, 
and it remained prominent throughout the classical and Hellenistic periods. The 
remarkable exclusivity of its priesthood was matched by efforts to permeate the 
strict barriers set by the Lindians. The most visible method was adoption, 
which is extremely common throughout the lists of the priests of Athana. This 
pattern demonstrates the ability of elites from other tribes to use formal 
channels to get around the obstacles of this separatism and highlights the 


desirability for elites of making alliances across the subdivisions of the Rhodian 
state.'^? Yet the other side of this coin, also visible in the priestly lists, was the 
use of adoption to monopolize the office and limit it to a relatively small circle 
of elite families. The impediments also seem to have been challenged in other 
ways. An important document from the late fourth century preserves a 
resolution of the councilors (mastroi) and the people of Lindos in honor of 
individuals who “ensured that the election at Lindos of priests and sacrificers 
[hierothytai| and overseers of sacred rites [hieropoioi] and others appointed over 
common affairs are made from among the Lindians as is prescribed in the laws, 
and that the hiera at Lindos are not shared with those who did not hold them 
previously . . ."'?? This came almost a century after the synoikism, and while it 
stresses the desire to protect the exclusivity of the cultic life of Lindos, it also 
indicates that this had been violated. 


Alongside the demarcations of the religious prerogatives of discrete parts of 
the polis, there was room at Rhodes for an islandwide venue of cultic 
participation. Many of the Rhodian priests whose careers are visible in the 
evidence followed a specific cursus honorum through the tenure of priesthoods, 
first grounded in their local communities but culminating in that of Halios 
(Helios), the central deity of the Rhodian pantheon after the synoikism.'** The 
synoikism of a new city for the island and a symbolic heart of pan-Rhodian 
belonging, focalized by the expressly built sanctuary of Halios, created a 
unified priestly group identity.” The intentional manipulation of mythology to 
elevate this cult—which, although of little ritual significance before the 
synoikism, became the chief one of the island—bridged and united the 
aristocracies of the three old poleis as its priesthood became the "stage that was 
shared by all three local aristocracies," accommodating cooperation and 
competition.'”® Moreover, as N. Badoud has traced in detail, the Rhodian 
calendar had two different but interrelated years (eponymous, a remnant of the 
presynoikism calendar, and civic, introduced with the synoikism), a complex 
system that included a three-year term for each community." Rhodes was 
highly experimental in restructuring its local cults, creating a structure that was 
innovative and conservative at the same time, preserving a sense of stability 
while uniting formerly autonomous communities into a single new state. 


The polis of Kos was synoikized in a similar manner, but its religious life 
demonstrates some unique features in the binding together of constituted 
communities. The city was formed in 366/65 on or near Kos Meropis, which 
was joined with the much larger Astypalaia (and perhaps other unattested 
communities). The foundation entailed a large-scale transfer of population to 
the new site, the majority of which came from Astypalaia, the island's most 
important polis. The synoikism also involved the reorientation of cults, 
priesthoods, and other facets of religious life, despite the fact that many cults of 
Astypalaia, which continued on as a center of population and a deme of the city 
(Isthmiotai), remained rooted in their original location.'** It appears that the 


cults represented in the center of the new city of Kos did not replace but rather 
replicated and duplicated the original rituals and sanctuaries. This seems to 
have been the case for Apollo Delios, as well as Zeus Poleius and Demeter. '?? 
The original cults continued to be tended in their demes, and there is ample 
evidence of extremely active locally administered cults, for instance that of 
Apollo and Herakles in Halasarna.'?? However, the reverse also happened: the 
cult of Aphrodite Pandamos (Of the whole demos), whose epithet and lack of 
attestation before the synoikism suggest an innovation meant to foster a unified 
Koan identity, was celebrated on the same day by both the city and the 
demes.'*' This was likely a case of the city exporting the cult to the demes 
rather than vice versa. The cult of Asklepios, perhaps grafted on to a 
preexisting Apollo cult, also gained significant focus after the synoikism, 
culminating in the construction of a monumental complex in the early third 
century." This process of unification ultimately necessitated the drafting of a 
new sacrificial calendar at the polis level, set up in the sanctuary of the new 
Twelve Gods in Kos town.!** This calendar, which dates to the mid-third 
century, along with a contemporary document regulating the terms of office of 
the priest of Zeus Poleius and dealing with the cult of Apollo Dalios (Delios), 
clearly reflects postsynoikism efforts to integrate the chief cults of the formerly 
independent poleis into the new urban center. Fragments of deme calendars are 
also extant and demonstrate attention to local rites and efforts to synchronize 
sacrifices with the polis center.'^^ Priesthoods too were shared, more freely 
than in Rhodes, for example, throughout the island. The usual Koan practice 
was to auction them off to the highest bidder, and most were open to all Koans 
above a minimum age. Yet some were still limited to specific subdivisions of 
the tribes, like the priesthood of the important cult of Zeus Poleius.!*° In 
addition, it is likely that the three Dorian tribes into which the island was 
divided were newly imposed with the synoikism. The overall result was a 
relatively open system that respected the ancient orientation of the original 
cults and fostered the construction of an islandwide identity. 


Priesthoods offer a rare insight into the careers and roles of individuals in 
the framework of the synoikized polis. The accommodations we have identified 
within this realm complimented the concomitant effort to identify and promote 
key cults and central sanctuaries that would assert and reinforce the sacred 
identity of the unified political community. Prominent priesthoods became a 
way for eminent citizens to participate in a hierarchy of civic honors that 
encouraged both competition and unity. In the majority of cases, we have seen 
that such offices were shared across the constituent communities of the 
synoikized polis. This arrangement could coexist with continued exclusivity for 
certain cults, for which certain sections of the citizen community maintained 
their traditional prerogatives of administration or participation. Thus, the 
contours of inclusion and exclusion were carefully delineated through a process 
of negotiation and compromise that is highly revealing of the limits of shared 


religion in the making of new political communities. 
DEFINING THE COMMUNITY: RITUAL, MYTH, AND CIVIC IDENTITY 


We have seen the role that orienting synoikized poleis around major divinities, 
their sanctuaries, and their cults played in creating a unified religious identity. 
In connecting the urban center to the chöra, the siting and duplication of these 
sanctuaries directed the attention of their communities to the social reality of 
belonging to a new society. Such strategies maintained continuity with the past 
for individual communities, allowed room for their original political identities 
in the synoikized city, and articulated a cohesive identity from a diverse 
amalgamation of social groups and their cults. This picture of accommodation 
and innovation provides a rich if somewhat static view of the range of possible 
social responses to the profound changes in the cultic landscape. Civic rituals 
and myths were part of these reactions, reflecting and addressing the tensions 
of synoikism. Ritual became a formalized method of communication that 
embraced the constituent communities of the polis, the unified polis, and the 
royal authorities. This kind of action had the power to reconfigure potentially 
divisive attachments and realign them into a structure that underpinned rather 
than undercut the new political order. °° 


The role of ritual in forging such bonds can be traced throughout instances 
of synoikism in the archaic, classical, and Hellenistic worlds. At Patrai, the 
tradition of a problematic sexual union (referring to the tensions involved in 
the synoikism) offers a celebrated case. There Komaitho, the priestess of 
Artemis Triklaria (“Of the three divisions,” whose cult was shared by the 
villages that would make up Patrai), fell in love with Melanippos. When their 
marriage was forbidden, the couple resorted to using the sanctuary of Artemis 
for their assignations, angering the virgin goddess. Famine and disease resulted, 
and the oracle at Delphi ordered the sacrifice of the offending pair and the 
annual sacrifice of the most beautiful unwed young man and woman of the 
community to Artemis Triklaria. This oracle thus explained an earlier prophecy 
that foretold the arrival of “a foreign king bringing a foreign god” that would 
end the sacrifice to Artemis Triklaria. Eurypylos, a Greek hero wandering 
around in a state of madness since his return from the Trojan War, arrived in 
Aroë, the future site of Patrai, carrying a chest containing an image of 
Dionysos. He had got the chest in Troy and lost his sanity upon opening it and 
beholding the image. He consulted Delphi and received a prophecy that he 
would recover his sanity when he found a people conducting a strange sacrifice 
and both settled the chest and made a home for himself there. Appearing just as 
the human sacrifice to Artemis was about to commence, Eurypylos instituted 
the cult of Dionysos Aisymnetes (Corrector), simultaneously recovering his 
sanity and putting an end to this annual sacrifice. ^" 


The historical ritual involved the symbolic re-creation of these mythical 
events and a procession that reenacted the process of Patrai's synoikism. During 


the festival of Dionysos, youths from Patrai processed to the rural sanctuary of 
Artemis Triklaria adorned with garlands of grain. After placing these before the 
goddess, they bathed in the Meilichos River, put garlands of ivy on their heads, 
and processed back to the sanctuary of Dionysos Aisymnetes in the urban 
center of Patrai, between the agora and the sea. !** This ritual at once initiated 
the city's youth and emphasized the purification of the polis from the terrible 
rites of Artemis Triklaria. As part of the ceremony, three images of Dionysos 
were brought into his sanctuary, one for each of the demoi of Patrai and named 
after them, '^? symbolically linking the countryside and the urban center.'^? The 
ritual thus maintained the unique identities of the original settlements while 
reenacting their unification through the procession of the youths across the 
territory of Patrai to emphasize the political unity of the polis through the 
common bond of cult.'*' The hero Eurypylos was also included in this festival, 
receiving yearly sacrifice as the founding hero (ktistes) of Patrai at a tomb 
significantly positioned between the temple and altar of Artemis. The details of 
this myth and the historical ritual elegantly bear out the potential crisis of the 
union of Patrai and the capacity of religious innovation to resolve political 
problems. In this one example, a number of the strands of ritual concern 
emerge: anxiety about political union, reflected in the metaphor of marriage; 
the maintenance of differentiation alongside unity; the employment of new 
cults; and the binding of the city and the country through ritual processions, 
common cults, and central sanctuaries. 


In the early Hellenistic kingdoms, similar innovations addressed the 
profound changes that synoikism initiated. The most detailed is the 
incorporation of the myths and cults of Mount Pelion into the polis of 
Demetrias. The cult of Zeus on the peak, as we have seen, became an important 
civic cult.'^ The third-century historian Herakleides Kritikos'^? described the 
following ritual, observed every year: 

En’ ükpag È tfjg TOD dpous KopLpfis omXatóv &ott TO KAAOULEVOV 
Xelpwviov Kal Atóc àkpalou igpóv, Ep’ 6 KaTü KUVOG àvatoAnv KaTa TO 
ÄKHALÖTATOV Kalna Avaßalvoval THV TOALTWV OÙ ÉTLPAVÉOTATOL Kal Tac 
NALKlAaLG GKUATOVTEG, ÉMLAEXOÉVTEG mÀ Tov igpÉoc, EVELWOHEVOL KWôLA 
TpinoKa katvá: TOLOÜTOV ouufaívet émi TOÙ ópouc TO Yõxoç eiva. 

On the peak of the summit of the mountain is the cave named for Cheiron and 
the sanctuary of Zeus Akraios, to which, at the rising of the Dog Star, when the 
heat of the day is at its height, the citizens of Demetrias who are the most 
distinguished and in the prime of their life ascend, chosen by the priest and 
girded with new, triple-thick sheepskins; such is the cold on the mountain. '** 


This is one of the clearest examples of a civic ritual responding to the social 
pressures of a synoikism, and it is particularly valuable since it is closely dated 
to the early years of the foundation and was described by a contemporary 
witness. Its primary concern was to initiate and bind together the young elites 


of the city. We have seen the preeminent position of the priest of Zeus Akraios 
in the city, and it was he, an emblem of state cult and high civic office, who 
selected the participants. The association of this ritual with the wise centaur 
Cheiron underscores this point. Although closely tied to a life in nature and 
linked to the rustic science of herbology, Cheiron is most important as a figure 
who initiated young heroes into their cultural tradition: Herakles, Achilles, 
Jason, and Asklepios all came of age under his tutelage. The procession from 
the city to the top of Pelion on the hottest day of the summer linked the 
citizens of the polis to the most significant topographical feature in the chöra. 
The centrifugal movement away from the city conducted the citizens along a 
route that must have passed the citadel of Iolkos and the sanctuary of Artemis 
before ascending the mountain.'^? From the summit, the view embraced all of 
the territory included in the synoikism. The contrast between the heat of the 
day and the cold of the mountain signaled a transformation, and the richness of 
the sacrifice was heightened by the symbolism of the initiates’ clothing 
themselves in the skins of the freshly sacrificed animals. Here again the 
participants took on a firsthand connection to the landscape, identifying with 
the livestock that it supported. ^9? The ritual took place at the height of summer, 
when the rising of Sirius was thought to threaten drought and pestilence, and 
we can identify ^weather magic" in it, calling on Zeus to bring rain and cooling 
winds. ^" Similar rituals, like that on Keos, where the men of military age 
assembled under arms at the mountaintop sanctuary of Zeus at night to await 
the first rising of the Dog Star and to conduct sacrifices, '^* also reveal a concern 
for civic solidarity. The high summer, when the hardest work of the 
agricultural year was over and the citizen body had the most time to spare, was 
a fitting time to reflect on the unity of the polis and the bond between city and 
country, and indeed at this very time the festival of unity, the Synoikia, took 
place at Athens, as well as the festival of all Athenians, the Panathenaia. 1*9 


Cheiron, so emblematic of Pelion and the indigenous traditions of Magnesia, 

was closely associated with Zeus Akraios in cult and ritual in Demetrias. The 
Magnesians made offerings of herbs and other plants to Cheiron, one of the first 
medical practitioners, and his image appeared on the reverse of the coinage of 
the Magnesian League, paired here too with Zeus, on the obverse.'^? His 
significance extended to securing the health and well-being of the polis, and 
hence the start of the dog days of summer was an appropriate time to sacrifice 
to this centaur. His centrality to the city is further elaborated by a fragment 
from Herakleides describing a kinship group that preserved Cheiron's healing 
arts: 
Taútnv 8è Tv Sbvayıv Ev tv NOALTWV ológv yEvoc- 6 8r] A€yEeTat Xeipwvoc 
ü&xóyovov eivat. napadldwor Sè Kal 8£(kvuot xatip vi, Kai oÜtog N 
SUVALLLG PLUAAOOETAL, WG OVSEic AAOC OLSE TÜV NOALTÜV- OÙ% Óotov SÈ TOUG 
ÉTLOTAUHÉVOUG TA PÜPLAKA uto900 toic kápvovot Bondelv AA npolka. TO 
EV oÙv IIXtov Kal Tv Anuınzpräsa ouußeßnke TOLAUTHV evar. 


One genos of the citizens of Demetrias, which is in fact said to be descended 
from Cheiron, understands this power. This knowledge is revealed and handed 
down from father to son, and thus the power is guarded, as no one else among 
the citizens knows it; it is sacrilegious for those possessing the drugs to aid the 
sick for pay; they must do it for free. This is what Pelion and the region of 
Demetrias are like.!°! 


Here the distinctive capacity of religion to promote unity while preserving 
difference stands out: the genos descended from Cheiron claimed a prerogative 
and special status within the city, but this was based on their knowledge, which 
was put to use for the common good. This testimony likely explains the Roman- 
period dedication of a priest of Zeus Akraios with a curious additional name: 
“Aurelios Teimasitheos | Kentaurios, priest, | [dedicated this] to Zeus 
Akraios.”'°? Kentaurios must be a title, * surely in this context indicating the 
genos that was said to have perpetuated the healing secrets of Cheiron in 
Demetrias, which survived into the Roman period. The close link here between 
the priesthood of Zeus Akraios and Cheiron, mirrored by the material remains 
of the joint sanctuary on the peak of Pelion, is also noteworthy. 


The ritual innovations at Demetrias, particularly surrounding the cult of 
Zeus Akraios, which were introduced or given new emphasis after the 
synoikism, focused the new community on the priority of solidarity but also 
built on the foundations of ancient traditions and local cults. We have already 
seen another ritual that emanated from the center of Demetrias and embraced 
all of its demes: the sacrifice to the archegetai and ktistai (pp. 190-94). This 
ritual expressed clear concerns for the well-being and prosperity of the city, 
which it presented as inseparable from the observance of the traditional honors 
of the local gods and heroes of the composite demes. If the reconstruction 
offered above is correct, copies of the decree issued by Demetrias regulating the 
festival of the archegetai and ktistai were disseminated to all the demes. The 
priorities of this ritual correspond to those of the summer ritual described by 
Herakleides, but here the royal founder stands at the center. The visual 
engagement of the sanctuary of the founders with the peak of Mount Pelion 
further connected these two rituals, linking the seat of Antigonid kingship in 
the polis to the domain of the king of the gods on the mountaintop. 


Suggestively, another cult of Zeus Akraios is now known from another early 
Hellenistic royal foundation, Herakleia Latmos / Pleistarcheia. This city, as we 
have seen, was the synoikism of two Karian poleis, Latmos and Pidasa, initiated 
by Asandros sometime between 323 and 312. The region then fell to Antigonos, 
who held it until the Battle of Ipsos, and then Pleistarchos, Cassander's brother, 
established a short-lived dynasty in the early 290s, which ultimately passed to 
his lieutenant Eupolemos.'°* It was under one of these dynasts that the city was 
moved from the site of Latmos to Herakleia, fortified, and developed into the 
capital of Karia. In addition to impressive walls, the city had well-built stone 
roads that extended into the Latmos massif.'°° At its summit was an altar of 


Zeus Akraios. A temple to the deity lay in a nearby valley, securely attributed 
by an early Hellenistic dedicatory inscription on its architrave.'°° The antae of 
this small temple carry sculpted reliefs of a Macedonian shield and a Chalkidian 
helmet, emblems of Macedonian authority that also appear on the bronze 
coinage of Cassander/Pleistarchos and Eupolemos struck in Karia and suggest 
the close association between the foundation of the Hellenistic city and the 
embellishment of this sanctuary.'°’ The cult was probably ancient, rooted in an 
Anatolian mountain god like the cult at nearby Labraunda and later assimilated 
to Zeus.'^* One of the stone roads that wind up the mountain from Herakleia/ 
Pleistarcheia, passing fountains and rest points, in all likelihood was a sacred 
way that linked the city to the mountaintop and the cult of Zeus. A Christian 
source describes a sacred stone, supposedly the bedrock of the summit itself, 
which was the seat of a powerful weather god. This was a destination of 
pilgrims in pre-Christian times, according to this text, and was almost certainly 
part of an ancient ritual.'?? This testimony, joined with the physical remains on 
Latmos, suggests that the cult of Zeus Akraios became an important ritual focus 
of the reorganized polis of Herakleia/Pleistarcheia. The most likely candidate to 
have developed the city and extended the sophisticated road network and ritual 
way is Pleistarchos or Eupolemos. The civic procession to the sanctuary of Zeus 
Akraios bears striking similarity to the ritual observance known from 
Demetrias. Here Latmos, the major landmark of the region, centered the 
community much as Pelion did for Demetrias. 


The innovations at Demetrias and Herakleia/Pleistarcheia can be compared 
to a striking example of ritual change initiated by Lysimachos at Ephesos. A 
fragmentary decree of the synedrion of that city's gerousia dating to the reign of 
Commodus offers a retrospective look at the refoundation of the polis under the 
Greek king and the reorganization of an important ritual observed by the 
Ephesians for centuries to follow: 


&ya0f| TUXN. 


[nepi Qv - — -13-15_ — — £iopépel: Ev 
uev TOÏG áv]oO0&£v Und TOV oiktouóv 
TAG xóX £06 [xpóvotc Avoluaxov 
TOV Baolvéa, KÜptov] 


[yeyovöTa TOV TAG TOAEWS 
MpAyUATWV, TA HEV dXXa] zxávta 
mepi TE UVOTNpiwv Kal HuvoLWv [Kal 
mepl TOU ovvEdpiou UV áptota 
dta]- 


[KEKOOUNKEVAL rûon Eboeßela TE 
Kal pXayaldia, ispvoduevov dE Kal 
veu Kal Ayadya Lwteip[as - - — 
SlaTteTa]- 


[xévat TOUG] HETÉXOVTAG TOU 5 
ou[veôpiov mav]tac £k TOV KOLWWMV 
TÂG yepovoias xpnuátov ÉK[aoTov 

- - - Napóvtac evwyetv Kai] 


[058tv] TA Hei 

With good fortune. 

[Concerning the things which . . . proposes: In] former [times] during the 
foundation of the polis, [King Lysimachos, once he had acquired supreme 
authority over the affairs of the polis, set in the best order] all the [other] 
things concerning the mysteries and the sacrifices and [concerning our 
synedrion, with all piety and benevolence], and after he dedicated the temple 
and the cult statue of the Savior [Artemis, he made arrangements] for all those 
who were members of the sy[nhedrion], each [to take] from the common funds 
of the gerousia, [and to feast and to sacrifice] to the goddess. !°° 


This document reveals that Lysimachos, at the time of the refoundation of 
Ephesos as Arsinoeia, established a cult of Artemis Soteria, “the Savior," in the 
mountain groves of Ortygia and reconfigured the ritual activities and mysteries 
associated with the goddess's birth. His arrangements included the consecration 
of a temple and a shift in both the emphasis of the festival and the civic 
authorities who administered it. Strabo describes the rites associated with the 
sanctuary, and a series of inscriptions of imperial date attest the administration 
and personnel of the mysteries.'°' Their location was the reputed site where 
Leto gave birth to Apollo and Artemis, with the assistance of the nurse Ortygia, 
before bathing herself in the river Kenchrios.'®* Nearby, on Mount Solmessos, 
the armed youths know as Kouretes frightened off Hera with the clattering of 
their weapons and their war dance. Strabo notes that there were several 
temples in the sanctuary, including the adyton where the birth was reputed to 
have taken place, some containing ancient wooden cult statues (xoana) and 
others works of the famous Skopas of Paros. The site was of clear importance 
before the time of Lysimachos and, significantly, lay on the border with the 
incorporated polis of Phygela, but what this document shows is a ritual change 
initiated by the monarch after his refoundation of the city. In Strabo's day, 
there was an annual festival (panegyris) at the site, at which the neoi of the city 
competed with one another in the splendor of their banquets and the 
association of the Kouretes held symposia and “mystic sacrifices.”'°° The 
reorganization of the rites built on ancient traditions but achieved novel results: 


the establishment of a Savior cult, associated with Lysimachos and the 
foundation of the polis as well as Artemis, symbolically bound the polis center 
and the expanded chöra'°* and augmented the power of the Ephesian gerousia 
at the expense of the priests of the Artemision. With a complex intertwining of 
old and new, Lysimachos and the gerousia of Ephesos instituted important 
ritual changes that endured into the fourth century CE. 


CONCLUSIONS: RELIGION, POWER, AND CONSENSUS 


Over the course of this and the previous chapter, I have explored aspects of 
Hellenistic kingship and imperialism that became deeply embedded within the 
religious and social fabric of the Greek polis. Studies of Greek religion and 
Hellenistic kingship have tended to focus on well-attested phenomena like ruler 
cult (for obvious reasons) and royal patronage of sanctuaries and cults or the 
thorny problem of long-term changes in religious practice and personal belief 
ushered in by the new political realities of the era.!% Building on the insights 
of these approaches, these chapters have reconstructed a wide picture of the 
ways that local populations responded to and participated in the manipulations 
of the religious life and social organization of the polis brought on by 
Macedonian imperialism. Ruler cult, in the first generations after Alexander 
largely a spontaneous response of Greek poleis, built on existing traditions to 
recognize the extraordinary position of the Hellenistic dynasts. This 
phenomenon has rightly been seen as one of the most revealing features of the 
negotiation of power between local communities and royal authorities and of 
the ways that rulers became embedded in the institutions of the polis.'° I have 
suggested that examination of the widespread phenomenon of early Hellenistic 
synoikism reveals a complex web of interaction among individuals, 
communities, and royal powers that shows the role of religion and ritual in 
mitigating and organizing the most direct intervention of the kings in the world 
of the polis. In the first generation we can see a wide variety of strategies 
beyond ruler cult for negotiating this new world of royal authority, but I have 
also stressed that kings and individuals alike could resort to the long traditions 
of synoikism in the Greek world for models of how to accommodate change and 
build consensus within a dramatically altered political order. 


It is clear that the articulation of a religious identity was central to building 
a royal city and effecting and legitimizing the kings' political dominance. There 
was, accordingly, a distinct limit to what kings could do with religion, 
including the extent to which they could consolidate their control around a 
coherent ritual authority. Demetrios Poliorketes's residence in Athens, for 
instance, was fraught with the challenge of integrating a king with very real 
power into a democratic polis. The communication between them was 
primarily brokered through religious honors, most strikingly demonstrated in 
the Athenians’ decision to treat the king as an oracle.'? The flexibility of the 
economy of these honors made them a potent means of negotiation, yet the 
religious strategies that Demetrios employed in Athens ultimately brought him 


as much resentment and rejection as political advantage. 


We have seen striking instances of rupture in cultic observance alongside 
dramatic attempts to maintain a sense of cultic continuity, calling attention to 
the fundamentally disruptive nature of synoikism and the necessity of 
addressing its inherent social pressures. Cities, kings, and elites went to great 
lengths to assert a shared identity while allowing for mechanisms that 
preserved the distinctiveness of constituent groups. A wide variety of traditions, 
cults, and practices were incorporated into the new city, and, as I have argued, 
the religious identity of the synoikized polis was built with a careful 
orchestration of central sanctuaries, rituals, and religious symbols as well as a 
sensitive incorporation of the preexisting sacred landscape, local particularities, 
and traditional prerogatives. Inclusiveness—whose emphasis we have traced in 
the realms of founder cult, priesthoods, and civic cult—was a primary tool for 
forging a new urban order from the chaos of population transfer and the 
obliteration of lines between formerly discrete polities. While many of these 
unions proved exceptionally durable, there are also many examples of 
disintegration, whether partial or whole. Religion and cult played an important 
role in this too. We have seen cases of competition—instances in which certain 
cults were privileged over others or traditional attachments led to the 
dissolution of unity. The power of religion and ritual to underscore difference 
and heighten the tensions between social groups certainly contributed to the 
frequent examples of resistance to synoikism. 


From the polis to the koinon, shared cultic ties and religious activity—from 
common sanctuaries to integrative rituals—played an important role in the 
formation of states.'°® The emergence of many poleis, koina, and synoikized 
states in the Greek world was often the result of common bonds and 
interactions that spanned centuries. Thus preexisting cultic communities could 
become politicized over time. The early Hellenistic synoikisms, by contrast, 
started from a primarily political motivation: the merger of smaller states and 
other entities under the direction of an external ruler. In such instances, new 
cities were forced to come together suddenly, composed of parts that might not 
have had close ties or even cordial relations before. The role that religion and 
ritual played in forming and maintaining the body politic was no less critical 
here than in cases of states that coalesced from drawn-out relations between 
communities. In many respects, kings and cities appealed to deep traditions in 
Greek poleis of negotiating the challenges that political transformations 
presented to religious life and social structures. Religious symbolism and ritual 
activity were employed to sacralize the new political community in a way that 
sought to mask the profound changes at hand and forge the common bonds 
within the nascent polis that would be intrinsic to its success. 


Conclusion 


This book has explored the ways in which the formation of a new civic 
community enmeshed royal authority in a complex web of social relations, 
religious structures, polis institutions, and civic expectations. At the same time 
and no less importantly, the imprint of Hellenistic imperialism profoundly 
shaped communities reorganized and transformed by this encounter. This book 
began by exploring the local repercussions of a famous episode in the political 
history of the Hellenistic period: Antigonos, his objectives temporarily 
thwarted, reluctantly assenting to the peace of 311. This truce was, of course, a 
major turning point in the development of the Hellenistic kingdoms. In his 
celebrated letter to Skepsis, Antigonos reframed the narrative of the peace by 
presenting his motives in terms of his philotimia (ambition) on behalf of the 
freedom of the Greeks, even as he admitted that his wider ambitions had been 
frustrated.' The ancient sources often cite the cardinal civic virtues of philotimia 
and the closely related philodoxia as the kings' motivations for founding cities 
in this period.” The notion of individual outlay and achievement harnessed for 
the collective good of the community was a fundamental means of 
accommodating and democratizing personal ambition. No doubt this language 
reflected the kings' ideological presentation of their profound interference in 
the organization of subject communities, but it also reveals the extent to which 
the ambitions of the Successors, particularly when they collided with the world 
of the polis, were restricted by influential normative values. 


The desire for recognition, the city as ergon, was powerful, but it does not 
fully explain the phenomenon of early Hellenistic synoikism. The dynastic 
capital (a name city, Residenzstadt, imperial symbol, and much besides) 
projected legitimacy and ideological assertions. It instantiated imperial 
pronouncements and reified claims to kingship. Cassander began to administer 
Macedonia “as king" in 316/15,? the same year when he founded Kassandreia 
and Thessalonike and married the Argead Thessalonike, though this was long 
before he claimed the royal title. Antigonos and Demetrios, the first of the 
Successors to formally accept this title, did so in the context of two great 
achievements: the victory over Ptolemy at Cypriot Salamis and the foundation 
of Antigoneia in Syria. Both of these supported their coronation, which initiated 
a new age of kings, drawing on deep traditions that associated kingship with 
extraordinary accomplishments and foundational acts.* 


Yet the style of rule that developed in the first generations of the Hellenistic 
kings was also improvisatory and fluid, highly adaptive to the unique 
circumstances in which it arose. In the fragmented and competitive context of 
the early Hellenistic period, the support of local communities and the 
organization of power into coherent territorial kingdoms was increasingly 


important as the practical reality of universal rule faded. At the same time, the 
political and strategic imperatives facing the Successors also do not fully 
explain their propensity for synoikism, and such considerations tell us still less 
about the development of these cities. Ancient poleis that were perfectly 
defensible and possessed of significant productive territory and population were 
nonetheless attributed to these unions; likewise, synoikized cities, now invested 
with formidable walls and resources, later revolted from or resisted their 
overlords. From a political or military perspective, then, synoikism potentially 
presented as many drawbacks as opportunities. 


This book has attempted to move beyond a static or unitary view of 
Hellenistic city foundations, instead stressing the complex political, economic, 
and religious dimensions of synoikism. The result is an investigation of the 
process of creating new political communities that explores how both ruler and 
subject shaped their genesis. Accordingly, the phenomenon of synoikism is best 
understood within the context of both the particular political ecology and life 
cycle of the polis and the period of imperial state formation that gave rise to 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. 


I have stressed the distinctive place that urbanization held in the overall 
structure of these kingdoms. Once Cassander embraced the practice in 316, it 
soon became an imperial instrument of all the other Successors, as well as 
subsequent generations of Hellenistic kings. There is a surprising level of 
uniformity: kings and local dynasts ruling kingdoms and empires of vastly 
different scales engaged in this practice. The process radically redefined the 
organization of the territories under Hellenistic rule and was an important 
legacy of this period.” As I have argued, the Successors’ preference for 
organizing their power around large urban units, links in a wide chain of 
infrastructure and authority, contributed to the distinctive architecture of the 
Hellenistic states. The kings could draw on a deep tradition of how states and 
empires organized their power with respect to subject communities: the cities 
of the Sicilian tyrants, the capitals of the Persians, the synoikisms of 
Maussollos, and, most important, the foundations of Philip and Alexander, 
whose legacy loomed over the Successors. There were important differences, 
however, from what had come before, and the continuities with past precedents 
do not fully account for synoikism’s central place in the empires of the 
Hellenistic kings. 

This book has examined the role of urbanization from two perspectives. One 
focuses on the structure of Hellenistic empire—how the reorganization of 
communities ordered, articulated, and maintained these nascent kingdoms. I 
have attempted to show how widespread the practice of synoikism was and 
how profoundly it shaped the regional and productive landscapes of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. One result of this phenomenon was that royal power 
became deeply embedded in the culture of the polis. This had the advantage of 
enabling kings to harness the sophisticated political structure and institutions of 


the polis, but it also meant that they had to rely on the cooperation and support 
of local communities. In contrast to the impression given by many of the 
literary sources, physical violence seems to have rarely, if ever, played a role in 
forming cities by synoikism. The coercive power of the king certainly lay in the 
background of these transformations, and the extent to which synoikism did 
symbolic violence to civic communities, stripping them of their autonomy, 
physically uprooting their citizens, and threatening the traditional markers of 
their identities, should not be underestimated. But the kings seem to have 
preferred mechanisms beyond force to broker this arrangement and transform 
cities in ways that had the potential to be mutually beneficial. Faced with the 
new reality, these communities exploited the constraints under which the kings 
operated. At times this meant that they could reassert themselves as 
autonomous political units, freeing themselves from these unions at moments of 
imperial weakness or when territories changed hands. Such cases of disunion, 
nevertheless, are in the minority; still more rare were instances of actual 
resistance. Many of the large-scale synoikisms were remarkably successful 
ventures. 


This observation is at the center of the second main focus of this book. I 
have attempted to explain how such foundations came to flourish under 
circumstances of profound social stress. In approaching this question, I have 
underscored the wide variety of obstacles these projects faced, from the cost 
and scale of building a new community to the accommodation of diverse 
citizen groups, discrete cultural and religious traditions, different civic customs, 
distinct ethnic identities, and conflicting interests. While serious considerations 
of defense, control, productivity, and prestige motivated the Hellenistic kings to 
interfere with existing patterns of urban settlement, the creation of these 
foundations was far from one-sided. The formation of a united political 
community was an immense challenge, and the agency of the constituent 
groups in dictating the terms of these mergers deserves emphasis. I have 
described and explored the process of forming a new city as the result of a 
drawn-out series of social tensions, negotiations, and communal and individual 
actions. Approaching synoikism in this way recovers an important chapter in 
the history of the polis and elucidates a central form of interaction between 
subject and ruler.° 


What emerges is the extent to which the interests and agencies of civic 
communities, individuals, and kings were intimately intertwined throughout 
this process. The parameters of this exchange gave cities distinctive geneses, 
forms, and institutions. At the same time, they were fundamentally Greek 
poleis, built on the foundations of the diverse citizen groups that constituted 
them. The practice of synoikism reveals the flexibility and resilience of polis 
institutions, the very traits that made them so valuable to the Hellenistic kings. 
The proliferation of the polis was one of the great legacies of the age. But it is 
essential to not lose sight of the complex ways in which poleis formed. Royal 


authority played a defining role in articulating urban space and organizing 
political communities, but the participation of local actors had fundamental 
repercussions for the shape of Hellenistic rule. The same is true for the wider 
Hellenistic oikoumene, particularly in regions with no prior history of polis 
institutions. In such contexts, a similarly complex, if distinctive, process of polis 
formation no doubt played out, but in these cases the nature of the sources 
makes the dynamic somewhat more difficult to trace. In Greece and western 
Asia Minor, by contrast, the organized and articulate poleis, with their fierce 
independence, local particularism, and epigraphic habit, have left a telling if 
fragmentary record. A delicate balance between royal authority and local 
concerns characterized imperial state formation in the early Hellenistic period. 
This model blended tradition with innovation to form a distinctive kind of 
empire. 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 
1. Strabo 13.1.52. For a full discussion of the synoikism, see ch. 1. 


2. Political union (sympoliteia) with Milesian settlers: Strabo 13.1.52 (eita 
MUANOLOL OVVEMOALTEVENGAV aùtTois Kal SNLOKPATIKÜG WKOUV). Mutual 
antipathy between Kebren and Skepsis: Strabo 13.1.33. Aiolian identity of 
Kebren: Ephoros, FGrH 70 F10 (colony of Kyme); Ps.-Skylax 96. 


3. OGIS 5 = RC 1. 


4. For the nature of the “ambition” given up by Antigonos, see the comments 
of Welles (1934, 10) on RC 1, Il. 32-33. The reference is presumably to his 
desire to free the Greeks in the areas not under his control. This, of course, 
would have amounted to the elimination of Cassander and Ptolemy and the 
inheritance of the entire empire of Alexander. 


5. OGIS 6. 
6. Strabo 13.1.33, 13.1.52. 


7. Strabo 13.1.26, 13.1.52. For the fragments of Demetrios’s work see Gaede 
1880. Notably, Hegesianax of Alexandreia Troas, a friend (philos) of Antiochos 
III, wrote a history of the Troad (Tröika) under the pseudonym Kephalon of 
Gergis (FGrH 45). The alias was perhaps intended to invest the work with the 
cultural authority of the people of Gergis, whom Herodotos (5.122.2) called 
“the remnant of the ancient Teucrians" (TOÙG ÜNOAELPHEVTAG TV Apxalwv 
TeuKp@v). On the competing Ionian and Aiolian Homeric traditions and the 
Ionian claims to ancient Troy, see Nagy 2012, 147-217. On the Aineadai, who 
have often been seen as patrons of Homer, see Smith 1981, 34-43. A work of 
Hestiaia of Alexandreia (Troas?), cited by Demetrios of Skepsis, also discussed 
the location of Troy (Strabo 13.1.36). 

8. In the period after Lysimachos’s refoundation of the city, when Skepsis 
had withdrawn from the union, the preeminent role of Neandreia was 
particularly evident in the coinage of Alexandreia Troas, which directly 
imitated the emblems of its coinage: Apollo laureate on the obverse and a 
grazing horse on the reverse (Head 1911, 540-41; Meadows 2004). The city 
projected an Aiolian identity inherited from the main contributors to the 
synoikism. See, e.g., FD III 1.275, 1. 1 (AioAEDG AnO AXedavölpelag — - -]); L. 
Robert 1936a, 28-31, no. 25. See also SEG XI 1054, I. 2 (ca. 165 BCE); Paus. 
5.8.11, referring to Phaidimos, an Olympic victor of 200 BCE, as “AÏOA EDG EK 
xÓX£oG Tpoáóoc" Helly 2006a, on a second-century decree of Larisa in 
Thessaly honoring two citizens of Alexandreia Troas and proclaiming the 
syngeneia of the two poleis. 


9. Strabo 13.1.51. 


10. See Judeich 1898 for fifth-century bronze issues of Skepsis with the 
legend ZKAYWION NE(ON), possibly a reference to the refoundation of the city 
after the merger with Milesian colonists. 


11. Ath., Deip. 1.29f-30a. 


12. See G. Cohen 1995, app., 5, for the very limited evidence for genuinely 
new foundations on previously uninhabited sites. 


13. For a useful approach to the issue of sovereignty in the Hellenistic period 
as a multilayered and negotiated construct, see Davies 2002. For the economic 
dimensions, see Capdetrey 2006. 


14. Wörrle 2003b, 1373n49; Reger 2004, 148-49; Hansen and Nielsen 
2004b; Parker 2009, 187-89; Walser 2009, 136-38; LaBuff 2016, 12-14. 
Compare the imprecision of our sources in describing federal structures: Mackil 
2013, 4-6. 

15. E.g., Hdt. 2.121.¢.7: Kal oi Tv 0vyatépa TAVTHV ovvotkíoat (and he 
gave his daughter to him in marriage). Used also in epigraphic documents, e.g., 
I. Iasos 4, ll. 23-25, a letter from Laodike III to Iasos ca. 196 setting up a fund 
for the dowries of the daughters of poor citizens and allotting money “to each 
of the women being married" (&kào|tnt TV ovvotktouévov). 


16. Cf. Pindar's description of Hegesias as the synoikister of Syracuse (Ol. 6, 
ll. 6-7), a usage derived from colonial oikistes/oikister terminology. For the 
meaning of synoikister, see Foster 2013. 


17. RC 3, ll. 79, 103; RC 4, 1. 2; Polyb. 4.33.7 (of Messene and Megalopolis). 


18. The rebuilding and repopulating of Lysimacheia after its destruction at 
the hands of the Thracians during the reign of Antiochos III is called a 
synoikismos (App., Syr. 1.4; cf. Polyb. 18.51.7-8). Similarly, in his letter to 
Sardeis in 213, following the siege of Achaios, Antiochos III refers to the 
provisioning of supplies for the rebuilding of the city as a synoikism (Gauthier 
1989, 13, no. 1, 1. 13). See also BÉ 71.251 (J. Robert and L. Robert). 


19. Strabo 13.1.52: ovvemdALoe (of Skepsis). Cf. 8.3.2, where oLVVWKIOON (of 
Mantineia, Tegea, and Heraia) and ovvexoAioën (of Aigion, Patrai, and Dyme) 
are used synonymously. 


20. Euaimon and Orchomenos: IPArk. 15A1, IL 2-6 (ovFoıkla Ebauluvuoig 
'Epxout|víotg Ent toig Filopois Kal toig Ou|ototc); see also Dušanić 1978. 
Mytilene: Thuc. 3.3.1. 

21. Olynthos: Thuc. 1.58.2; cf. Paus. 7.3.4: t&v ÄVOLKLOdEVTWwV (of the 
populations synoikized into Ephesos). For Thucydides's use of synoikizein, see 
Moggi 1975. 


22. Ekbatana: Hdt. 1.98.3: YvAaykaoe Ev xóXtoua zxoujoao0at Kal TOUTO 
NEPLOTEAAOVTAG TÜV GAAWV oov &xiuiéXeo9at (he compelled them to create 
one city and to protect it and care for the others less). Halikarnassos: Strabo 
13.1.59, quoting Kallisthenes: eig piav Tv AAtkapvaoodv ovvýyayev (he 


gathered them together into a single city, Halikarnassos). Herodotos’s language 
may reflect the fact that synoikizein and its cognates took on a political meaning 
only in the mid-fifth century, particularly in Athens, under the influence of the 
rhetoric surrounding the Theseus myth and the synoikism of Athens. 


23. E.g., Paus. 7.3.5 (of Lebedos). For the meaning of the phrase, see Hansen 
and Nielsen 2004a, 123. 


24. E.g., Diod. Sic. 13.75.1 (of Rhodes), 15.94.1 (of Megalopolis). See also 
Demand 1990, 8-9. 

25. Schmitt 1994; Pascual 2007; Walser 2009. 

26. For this, the so-called Bundesstaat type of sympoliteia, otherwise referred 
to as a koinon or koinonia in the sources, see Feldmann 1885; Giovannini 1971; 
Rzepka 2002. 

27. E.g., the unions of Mylasa and Olymos (second century): I. Mylasa 861, 
Il. 3-4 ([ueta MuXao£ov ouu|moAL]Telav); Miletos and Mylasa (209/8): Milet 
L3, 146A, IL 30-31 (óxóoot 8 Gv aùt@[v] | aip@vtat ed’ ruv 
oVUNOALTEDEOBAL); Miletos and Pidasa (183-164): Milet 1.3, 149, 1. 49 (eig Tv 
ovuroAtTElaVv). Moggi (1976b, 65) speaks of this type of sympoliteia as a 
“simpolitia sinecistica.” See also Musiolek 1981. 

28. For Kildara and Thodasa, see SEG LII 1038, 1. 13 (Blümel 2000; Wiemer 
2001; Ma 2002, 292-94, no. 5; Dreyer 2002; LaBuff 2016, 124-29): Kal 
OUHTOATEUEOOAQL KiAapetc Kal O[wdaoceic]. For Chalketor and Iasos(?) 
(190s), see I. Mylasa 913 = RC 29, ll. 4-6: (va ovuronEtTEU|OuEVOG En’ tont 
Kai Opoiat T[Õ]v aùtõv rtv peté| yn. For the identification of Chalketor and 
(probably) Iasos and the circumstances, see now Thibaut and Pont 2014, ch. 2, 
esp. 54-64; but note the reservations of van Bremen 2015. 

29. Pace Rhodes 2001. 

30. Xen., Hell. 4.4.6: noALTElag EV AvaykalönevoL TÂG £v 'Apyet HETEXEW. 
For the precise nature (isopoliteia, sympoliteia, or synoikism) and date of the 
union, which are debated, see Griffith 1950; Kagan 1962; Hamilton 1972; 
Moggi 1976b, 242-50; Salmon 1984, 354-62; Whitby 1984; Bearzot 2004, ch. 
2; Gray 2015, 258-62; Simonton 2017, 231-37. 

31. RO 14, 1. 2. 

32. Wörrle 2003a, 121-22, 11. 40-42. 

33. Staatsvert. III 492. 


34. IG IX 2 205 = Syll? 546 B, ll. 14-15: noAıtevövzo[v] | IInpéov peta 
Me&Xttatéov. 


35. Staatsvert. III 545, ll. 15-16: &xokataotáost | tác OpomoAtTtEias. See 
also Bencivenni 2006; Habicht 2007. 


36. E.g., IG IV? 1 59, 1. 12 (Epidauros, 250-200). 
37. Polyb. 28.14.3. See also Reger 2004, 148. Polybios does, however, use 


sympoliteia in the sense of the political unification of two poleis at 18.2.4 
(Byzantion and Perinthos). 

38. See, e.g., Chaniotis 1996, 105n630, for such a distinction between these 
terms. Walser (2009, 137) also stresses the insufficiency of this contrast. 


39. Hornblower 1982a, 83-84. 

40. E.g., Demand 1990; Davies 1992, 28; Reger 2004, 149n19. 

41. Hansen and Nielsen 2004b, 116. 

42. Ibid., 117. 

43. For important regional studies of sympoliteiai see, on Lykia, 
Zimmermann 1992, 123-41; on Lykia and Phokis, Schuler and Walser 2015; on 
Karia, Reger 2004, Schuler 2010, and LaBuff 2016. 

44. Arist., Pol. 1252b. 


45. Archaic synoikisms: Moggi 1991. Ancient attitudes: e.g., Thuc. 1.10.2, on 
the settlement of Sparta in villages. 


46. Paus. 7.18.2-6; Moggi 1976b, 89-95; Petropoulos and Rizakis 1994, 
203. 


47. Tegea, synoikized from nine demes: Strabo 8.3.2; Paus. 8.45.1; Voyatzis 
1990, 10-11. Mantineia: Strabo 8.3.2 (formed from five demoi); Diod. Sic. 
15.5.4 (using the term komé; so too Ephoros, FGrH 70 F79); Xen., Hell. 5.2.7 
(four kömai); see also Hodkinson and Hodkinson 1981. For the supposed 
involvement of Themistokles in the synoikisms of Elis and Mantineia, see, e.g., 
Hornblower 1982a, 80; doubted by Demand 1990, 64-72. 


48. According to the estimates of Hansen and Nielsen (2004c, 71), 60 
percent of poleis controlled a territory of less than one hundred square 
kilometers (thirty-nine square miles) each and ca. 80 percent a territory of less 
than two hundred square kilometers (seventy-seven square miles). Only 10 
percent possessed a territory of more than five hundred square kilometers (193 
square miles). 

49. Diod. Sic. 11.54.1 and Strabo 8.3.2, with Moggi 1976b, 57-66, and Roy 
2002. Its territory spanned more than one thousand square kilometers (386 
square miles): Hansen and Nielsen 2004c, 72. 

50. Paus. 8.27.1, with Moggi 1974; Kritzas 1992; M. Piérart 1997; Kowalzig 
2007, 161-78. 

51. Hansen and Nielsen 2004c, 72. 

52. Vattuone 1994; Harris, forthcoming. 

53. The Athenians did permit synteleiai (grouping of joint tribute payment) 
and restricted hegemonies over neighboring settlements, but the synteleiai could 
also be broken up and separately assessed. See Paarmann 2004; 
Constantakopoulou 2007, 219-22; Jensen 2010; Constantakopoulou 2013. 


54. [Xen.], Ath. Pol. 2.2-3. This cold calculus is highly revealing of the 


nature of the Athenian Empire, with its explicitly economic underpinning. See 
also Kallet 2013. 


55. When Mytilene revolted in 428/27, it resisted Athens through the 
synoikism of the island of Lesbos (Thuc. 3.2.3). After its defeat, the Athenians 
pulled down its walls, distributed the land of Lesbos to Athenian klerouchs, and 
took possession of its towns in the Troad (3.50.1-3). Likewise, the synoikism of 
the Chalkidians into Olynthos in 433/32, in the run-up to the Peloponnesian 
War, was orchestrated to resist Athens (1.58.2), and Thebes absorbed six 
communities of southern Boiotia, probably sometime between 427 and 424, as 
a response to growing Athenian pressure, a move that doubled its size and 
population (Hell. Oxy. 16.3, 17.3; for the controversial date, see Moggi 1976a, 
197-204; Demand 1990, 82-85, which puts it at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War; Mackil 2013, 41n93, which has it after the destruction of 
Plataia). In 408/7 the island of Rhodes underwent synoikism in the last phase 
of the Peloponnesian War (Diod. Sic. 13.75.1; Gabrielsen 2000). 


56. Strabo 13.1.59; Hornblower 1982a, 218-22. 


57. Diod. Sic. 15.76.25; Strabo 14.2.19, with Moggi 1976a; Hornblower 1982, 
103-4; Demand 1990, 132; Reger 2001, 171-74. Kos was allied with 
Maussollos and also took part in the Social War against Athens (Dem. 15.3, 
15.27; Diod. Sic. 16.7.3; Staatsvert. III 305, with Sherwin-White 1978). 


58. For an overview of Persian rule in Asia Minor, see Dusinberre 2013. See 
ch. 2 for further discussion. For the imperial structure of Persian rule in 
general, see Wiesehófer 1996, 58-59; Khatchadourian 2016, xxx-xxxi. 


59. Barjamovic 2012, 54: "Ideally they [local leaders] were appointed by 
their peers to act as an instrument of the community, both internally and in 
relation to the imperial central power. In reality both Assyrian and Persian 
policy pursued the familiar paradigm of divide et impera by actively drawing the 
loyalty of local leadership away from its constituency so as to penetrate and co- 
ordinate aspects of society to which they had only limited direct access. 
Multiple overlapping and intersecting sociospatial networks of power 
constituted society on a local level. Immersed in this multiplicity of power 
relations, the imperial agents sought to create a space in which to manoeuvre 
and play off various interest groups against each other for the benefit of 
imperial policy. As already argued, this may well have been the most important 
function of the imperial diplomacy: to act among the subjugated elites in order 
to create a sense of imperial unity at the expense of local social and political 
cohesion." Compare the modalities of Ottoman rule as described by Barkey 
1994, 26-27, 40. 


60. Briant 1982, 199-225. 


61. For continuities between the practices of Persian and Athenian imperial 
administrations, see Raaflaub 2009. L. Robert (1935, 488; 1951, 8-11, 34-36; 
1967a, 16-19; see also J. Robert and Robert 1976) repeatedly stressed the 


movement from fragmentation to centralization in Asia Minor between the eras 
of Persian and Athenian rule and the Hellenistic period. 


62. Alexander’s speech to his men at Opis (Arr., Anab. 7.9.2-3), despite its 
exaggerated rhetoric, stresses this image. Cf. Just. 8.5.7, 8.6.1-2, describing the 
transplanting of populations throughout Philip’s kingdom. 


63. Philip founded Philippoi on the Thasian colony Krenides, populated in 
part by Macedonian settlers and in part by the remainder of the Thasian 
colonists and indigenous Thracian inhabitants. The city provided Philip with a 
bulwark against the Thracians and a major source of revenue from the rich gold 
mines in the area (App., BC 4.13.105; Strabo 7aF34; Diod. Sic. 16.3.7). 


64. E.g., Philippopolis and Kabyle, in inland Thrace, grafted on to existing 
Thracian centers: see Hammond and Griffith 1979, 554-66; Archibald 2004, 
893-95. For a discussion of the aims and impact of Macedonian urbanization in 
Thrace, see Nankov 2015; see also Adams 1997; Adams 2007. 


65. G. Cohen 1995, 116-18. 


66. For a punitive transfer of subjected people by Philip, see Polyainos, Strat. 
4.2.12. The king moved populations “as shepherds move their flocks now to 
winter, now to summer pastures” (Just. 8.5.7). According to Theopompos 
(FGrH 115 F110), Philippopolis in Thrace was nicknamed Poneropolis, “City of 
rogues,” because of the sorts of people whom Philip settled there. According to 
Demosthenes, he destroyed Olynthos, Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other 
poleis in Thrace (9.26), and Hypereides maintains that he expelled the 
inhabitants of forty poleis in the Chalkidike after the destruction of Olynthos in 
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Theopompos, FGrH 115 F27). Methone was destroyed in 354 (Diod. Sic. 
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(Dem. 18.36, 18.41, 19.65, 19.81, 19.141; Aischines 2.162; Paus. 10.3.2.), and 
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75. Paus. 1.9.7, 7.3.4-5. 

76. J. Robert and Robert 1989, 77-85. 
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this planned enlargement in 302. Diodoros, however, specifically mentions that 
it did not take part in the Lamian War along with the rest of the Achaians 
(18.11.1). 


233. Diod. Sic. 20.112.1. 


234. Since the sixth century, Achaia Phthiotis had been a perioikic 
dependency of the Thessalians. In the fourth century it fell under the control of 
the tyrant Alexander of Pherai (Westlake 1935). It was subsequently allied with 
Boiotian koinon (Diod. Sic. 15.80.6). 


235. Siege: Dem. 19.163. Destruction and reassignment of territory: Strabo 
9.5.8; Dem. 11.1, 19.39. 


236. Reinders 1988. 
237. Reinders, Dijkstra, et al. 1996. 


238. Reinders 1988; Reinders 1993; Reinders, Dickenson, et al. 2014. 
Strabo’s description is explicit as to who refounded Halos, but the name is lost 
in a lacuna (9.5.8). Most editors restore this lacuna as ovvw[Kloav bapoäALot] 
(e.g., Meineke 1877, 2:610), since Philip reassigned the former territory of 
Halos to Pharsalos, but ovvw[ktoe 6 Anurtptoc] is just as possible (accepted 
by Radt 2008, 105). It is also unlikely that the Pharsalians would refound 
Halos, particularly since they enjoyed its revenues and the two had previously 
been enemies (Dem. 19.36). 

239. Diod. Sic. 20.102-3. 


240. For the gates of Halos see Reinders, Dijkstra, et al. 1996; Reinders 
2005; Dickenson, Radlof, and Reinders 2006; Reinders 2006; Reinders, 
Dickenson, et al. 2014, 75-96. Reinders (2009, 372) adduces the following 
arguments: first, a late fourth-century coin hoard contains an assemblage that is 


uncharacteristic of other coin hoards in Thessaly (see also Reinders, Dijkstra, et 
al. 1996) and may reflect the progress of Demetrios’s army from Rhodes to 
Athens, Euboia, and Achaia, where it was lost in the construction of the 
fortifications; second, the coins of New Halos were struck with adjusted dies, a 
practice that began in the Levant and is first attested in Greece following 
Demetrios’s resuscitation of the Euboian koinon. 

241. Tziafalias et al. 2006a; Tziafalias et al. 2006b; Haagsma et al. 2011; 
Surtees 2012; Surtees, Karapanou, and Haagsma 2014. Possibly because of 
complications stemming from its refoundation, Peuma became embroiled in a 
series of boundary disputes, arbitrated by judges from Kassandreia ca. 270-260 
(Ager 1996, nos. 30-31). 

242. Bouyia 2005; 2006. 

243. Reinders 2009, 372-73; Helly 2009, 353: the koinon is suggested by the 
common monogram AX on the coinage of New Halos and Peuma. For the 
coinage of Peuma, see Head 1911, 304; SNG Cop. Thessaly 198. 

244. Diod. Sic. 21F4b; Plut., Dem. 28-29. 

245. Chiefly Corinth. Athens gave notice to Demetrios not to attempt to 
reenter the city, returned his wife, belongings, and ships, and went over to 
Cassander (Plut., Dem. 30). 

246. Diod. Sic. 21.1.5; Just. 15.4; Plut., Dem. 28-30.1. Seleukos claimed 
southern Syria and was supported by the other victors at Ipsos, but Ptolemy 
refused to relinquish his claim to the region. 

247. Plut., Dem. 31.4; L. Robert 1945, 55. Pleistarchos seems to have lost his 
kingdom after the alliance between Seleukos and Demetrios (Will 1966, 88-9). 

248. Diod. Sic. 21F2: Tv t&v ÓXov Kolvonpaylav. 

249. Strabo 12.3.10; Memnon, FGrH 434 F4.9; G. Cohen 1995, 383-84. 
Tieion soon broke away from the foundation, probably after Amastris was 
murdered by her sons ca. 284. Lysimachos assumed control over the city until 
his death. 

250. Malalas (8.199) fixes the foundation date of Seleukeia on 23 Xanthikos 
300 and the foundation of Antioch a month later. For these foundations see G. 
Cohen 2006, 80-93, 94-101, 111-16, 126-35. 

251. For a survey of the archaeological evidence, see Kosmin 2014, 195-99. 

252. Memnon, FGrH 434 F4.9; Just. 15.4.23-24; Paus. 1.9.6; Plut., Dem. 
31.5. 

253. Alliance: Plut., Dem. 31.2, 32.1-2; OGIS 10. The arrangement soon fell 
apart: Plut., Dem. 33.1. 

254. Diod. Sic. 21F7; Just. 16.1; Plut., Dem. 36-37; Plut., Pyrrhus 6.2-7.1; 
Paus. 9.7.3; Euseb., Chron. 231-32. 


255. For the date, see Knoepfler 2015, 168, arguing against the communis 


opinio of 304. For the coinage, see W. Wallace 1956. 
256. IG IP? 646. 
257. Plut., Dem. 35.3. 
258. Plut., Dem. 36-37. 


259. Lysimachos was locked in a desperate struggle with the Getae, who 
imprisoned him for a time (Diod. Sic. 19.73, 21F12; Just. 16.1.19). 


260. Plut., Dem. 40-41. 


261. Demetrios lost the Aegean islands between 291 and 287 (Merker 1970; 
see also Buraselis 2015). 


262. Unpopularity: Plut., Dem. 44; Pyrrhus 11.4-5. Division of Macedonia: 
Plut., Dem. 44-46; Plut., Pyrrhus 11-12.6; Paus. 1.10.2. Ptolemy also sailed to 
Greece to foster a rebellion in the same year. Athens revolted against Demetrios 
and was lost in the spring of 287 (Plut., Dem. 46). 


263. Plutarch (Dem. 43-44) indicates that Demetrios was mobilizing a 
massive naval force to recover all of his father’s empire at the time of the loss 
of Macedonia and suggests this was the motivation for the coalition effort 
against him. 

264. Plut., Dem. 46-52. 


265. There has been much discussion about whether Lysimachos instituted 
constitutional changes to the polis in 302, specifically if he introduced the 
gerousia and the officials known as the epikletoi (whom Strabo [14.1.21] says 
“administered all the affairs of the city”). The epikletoi are first heard of in the 
honorary decree for Euphronios of Akarnania (I. Ephesos V 1449), who aided in 
the negotiation of asylia and other privileges for the Artemision at Ephesos, 
making it likely that they were in fact an advisory board put in place by 
Lysimachos. For discussions of the gerousia and the question of whether 
Lysimachos initiated an oligarchic constitution in 302 or after the refoundation 
in ca. 294, see Oliver 1941, 9-20; Magie 1950, 2:855-57; Rogers 1991, 62-63; 
Lund 1992, 125-27; Walser 2008, 47-87; Rogers 2012, 71-83. Whether or not 
Lysimachos was involved, the introduction of the gerousia and the epikletoi did 
not amount to the full-scale establishment of oligarchic government in Ephesos. 

266. Diod. Sic. 20.111.3: rváykaog TV TOALV EIG TV MPOÜNAPXOLOAV 
üxokataotíjvat Tá&tv. On this phrase, see Magie 1950, 1:89-90. 

267. Plut., Dem. 35; Polyainos, Strat. 5.19; Front., Strat. 3.3.7. The precise 
date is unknown. Lund (1992, 91) favors the summer of 294. 

268. I. Ephesos V 1452 (decree for Archestratos), 1455 = Syil 354 (decree 
for Agathokles of Rhodes). 

269. Debt law: I. Ephesos Ia 4 (Syll? 364, with the text of Walser 2008, 11- 
24). Date of this decree and the “common war”: Walser 2008, 87-104. 
Ransoming of Ephesians: I. Ephesos V 1450, with Bielman 1994, no. 16. 


270. For the geography of the archaic-classical site and the alluviation of the 
plain, see Knibbe 1998, 93. 


271. I. Milet 1.2, 10 = SylL? 368; additional copy with slight variations: I. 
Smyrna IL1 577. The city served as a royal mint for Lysimachos. For silver 
issues bearing the veiled portrait of Arsinoe (obverse) and APXI, stag (reverse), 
see Head 1911, 574. Arsinoe resided in the city until the death of Lysimachos, 
when she narrowly escaped the pro-Seleukid faction (Polyainos, Strat. 8.57). It 
was apparently in this context that the dynastic name was lost. 


272. I. Ephesos IV 1441, Ia 3. See also McNicholl 1997, 103. The walls were 
probably unfinished when Demetrios briefly retook the city in 287 (Polyainos, 
Strat. 5.19). 


273. Koressos: Karwiese 1985; Engelmann 1997; Kerschner, Kowalleck, and 
Steskal 2008. Smyrna: Langmann 1993. 


274. Strabo 14.1.21. 


275. Steph. Byz., s.v. “E@eoog.” Douris mentioned the loss of “those 
countless houses and the possessions of long years of wretched Ephesos" 
(EPEOOU 88 tà upia Kelva TaAalvng / aÜAla Kal paKpWv ¿č ÉTÉOV 
KtÉava). However, we need not fully dispense with Strabo’s claim that the 
Ephesians resisted the metoikisis of their city. Along with Koressos and Smyrna, 
the new city disrupted an archaic cemetery (Vetters 1978, 20; 1979). 


276. Paus. 1.9.7, 7.3.4-5. 


277. The weakness of Phygela in the late fourth century is perhaps evident 
in its isopolity agreement with Miletos: Milet 1.3, 142 = Staatsvert. III 453. A 
Phygelan decree from the end of the fourth century records the vote of 350 
citizens in the ekklésia (I. Ephesos VIL1 3111), indicating its relatively small 
population. For the history of Phygela, see Charneux 1966, 198-206. 


278. Diod. Sic. 20.107.5: npoonyäyeto. The fact that Lebedos is not 
mentioned perhaps lends support to the suggestion that Antigonos's synoikism 
of Teos and Lebedos had already happened. Erythrai and Klazomenai held out 
against Prepelaos. 


279. Paus. 7.3.4 It has not been excavated, but for a description see 
Schuchhardt 1886. 


280. Paus. 1.9.7. Pace G. Cohen 1995, 186, the American excavations of the 
1920s detected no evidence for violent destruction of Kolophon (Meritt 1935; 
Holland 1944). Nor is there any evidence for systematic reoccupation after the 
synoikism, outside of some traces of continued use of the sanctuary of Meter 
Antaie, the most important of the late fourth-century city, on the acropolis and 
perhaps limited reoccupation of some of the houses. Several coins of Antiochos 
II (Holland 1944, 94) and a fragmentary decree mentioning a tribal division 
Seleuk[is] (Meritt 1935, no. 6) were found in the Metroón. The same tribe is 
attested in decree set up at Klaros (J. Robert and Robert 1989, 66, col. 3.21), 


making it likely that this was a tribe of Notion / New Kolophon on the Sea. 
Eight coins of Antiochos II were also found in the vicinity of some of the 
acropolis houses, though not in an occupational deposit, along with a few other 
coins dating to the third century (Holland 1944, 143), notably a coin of 
Kolophon/Notion. This is consistent with epigraphic evidence that attests the 
presence of Kolophonians in both the harbor city (Notion / Kolophon on the 
Sea) and (probably on a small scale) the “ancient city” (see 000-000). For the 
site, see Hoepfner and Osthues 1999; Bruns-Özgan, Gassner, and Muss 2011. 
Notion itself was refounded and moved, perhaps sometime in the second 
century (Ratte and Rojas 2016). The Kolophonians minted coinage throughout 
the Hellenistic period, though it seems that the mint was at Notion (Milne 
1951, 5-9, 63-81, nos. 101-79). 
281. J. Robert and Robert 1989, 63-64, col. 1, 11. 23, 36. 


282. L. Robert 1962, 62; I. Magnesia 53, ll. 75-79: KoAopwvio[ı oi tv] | 
Apxalav nöA[ıv oilkJobvtes | Koxoqovtot à[x0] | Baräcong. See also 
Polyb. 5.77.5; Livy 38.39: “Colophoniis qui in Notio habitant.” The two centers 
were united by sympolity (Gauthier 2003). 


283. OGIS 222 (260s) mentions Lebedos; the toponym Ptolemais designating 
a city between Ephesos and Teos appears in a fragment of a Delphic theorodokoi 
list dating to ca. 230-210 (L. Robert 1946b, 512). Ptolemais is also attested by 
I. Magnesia 53, 2, ll. 79-81: IIcoXeuouetc oi | zpótepov KoXo0|ugvot Aeféótot 
(late third to early second century). An inscription dating to the early second 
century from the Heraion in Samos records a decree of the Lebedioi, again 
under their original name (L. Robert 1960, 204-13). The city's name may have 
reverted to Lebedos after Antiochos III’s reconquest of the region (Porphyry 
FGrH 260 F46). 

284. Karwiese 1995, 65; Engelmann 1996. 

285. On the hinterland of Ephesos in the Hellenistic period, see Davies 2011, 
with references; Kirbihler 2009, which proposes population estimates. 

286. Strabo 14.1.37. Cf. Paus. 7.5.1-3, which describes the refoundation as 
more a metoikisis of the city to a new site. For an epigraphic reflection of the 
foundation myth of the Hellenistic city, see I. Smyrna 647. 

287. Paus. 7.5.1; Aelius Aristides 20.7, 20.20, 21.4 (Keil); Pliny, HN 5.118. 
Accepted by Cadoux 1938, 95-97. Strabo (our earliest source) does not 
mention Alexander and is explicit that Antigonos and then Lysimachos 
refounded Smyrna (14.1.37). 

288. Meric and Nollé 1988. 

289. Akurgal 1983, 56-58. See also Bingól 1976; Mellink 1985, 563; Gates 
1994. Wehrli (1968, 92) thought Smyrna was already a functioning polis again 
in the fourth century, on the basis of a coin possibly attributable to it (Head 
1911, 591-92) and an Athenian decree of 387/86 mentioning Smyrna (Syll? 


136). Doubted by G. Cohen (1995, 182). 


290. For the villages around Smyrna, see Bean 1955. Phlossa, the home of 
the Hellenistic poet Bion of Smyrna, may have been one such synoikized village 
(Reed 1997, 1). 


291. Wall: IG II? 663; Cadoux 1938, 102-3; Bean 1955. Harbor: Ersoy and 
Alatepeli 2011. Only numismatic evidence attests its renaming as Eurydikeia: 
see Head 1911, 592; Cadoux 1938, 103. 


292. OGIS 229; Staatsvert. III 492; I. Mag. Sipylos I; I. Smyrna 573 (ca. 241, 
during the Laodikeian [Third Syrian] War). The colony was probably founded 
by Antiochos I, who at least granted two lots (kleroi) to military settlers at the 
associated fort of Palaimagnesia. See also Rigsby 1996, 95-105; Reger 2004, 
152-53. 


293. Strabo 9.4.15; Polyb. 18.45.5-6: Demetrias as one of the "fetters" of 
Greece. 


294. Diod. Sic. 16.31.6, 16.34.4. Cf. Dem. 1.22, 2.11. 
295. See Westlake 1935, ch. 9. 


296. Pheraian dependency: Theopompos, FGrH 115 F53. The control of the 
great Thessalian cities over the perioikoi may go back as far as the sixth century 
(Sordi 1958; Hammond and Griffith 1979, 291; Helly 1995, 131-92). By the 
early fourth century, a brother of Jason of Pherai was installed in Pagasai and 
appears to have directed its affairs on behalf of Pherai (Polyainos, Strat. 6.1.6). 
Philip besieged Pagasai in 353 (Diod. Sic. 16.31.6) and later constructed forts 
throughout Magnesia (Dem. 1.22, 2.11). The Thessalian League asked for the 
return of Pagasai, but Philip is not know to have made that concession 
(Hammond and Griffith 1979, 292). By 346, however, he had "given back" 
Magnesia to the Thessalians (Dem. 6.22), seemingly an indication that this 
perioikic region was formally subject to the Thessalian League (with Philip as 
its archon) and not directly to Philip (Hammond and Griffith 1979, 540-41). 


297. Bakhuizen 1992. Helly (2006b) locates Methone at Goritsa. 
298. Intzesiloglou 1994. 


299. Diod. Sic. 16.59.4-60.2; Dem. 9.22-27 (explicitly compares the 
political weakening of the poleis of Thessaly to the destruction of cities in the 
Chalkidike and Thrace and the dioikismos of Phokis). See also Westlake 1935, 
196-216; Hammond and Griffith 1979, 267-95, 523-44. For the tetrads, see 
Helly 1995; Graninger 2011a. 


300. Halos: Dem. 11.1; Strabo 9.5.8. Echinos: Dem. 9.34. 
301. Béquignon 1937; Ostby 1994. 


302. See Batziou-Efstathiou and Pikoulas 2006 for evidence of royal land in 
the vicinity of Demetrias; Hatzopoulos 2006, 88-89, for a letter of Demetrios 
fixing the border of Demetrias and Pherai at a place called Iolkia. 


303. Under Antigonos Gonatas, the circuit contracted to 8.2 kilometers (5.1 
miles) enclosing 270 hectares (667 acres). In 88/87, during the Mithridatic 
Wars, the enceinte was further reduced. For the date, see Helly 1992. 


304. Strabo 9.5.15, 9.5.22. 


305. Amphanai: Arvanitopoulos 1929b, 126, no. 423; Homolion, Aiolis 
(otherwise unattested), Halai (otherwise unattested), Korope: IG IX 2 1109; 
Glaphyrai: Helly 1971, 555; Methone: IG IX II 1112; Spalauthra: IG IX 2 1111. 


306. Only Strabo (9.5.15) mentions komai See Ernst Meyer 1936; 
Intzesiloglou 1996; Graninger 2011b. 


307. For its commercial importance, see Eduard Meyer 1909, 281-83; 
Westlake 1935; Ernst Meyer 1942; R. Boehm 2015. 


308. Theocharis 1973, 324n90; Marzolff 1975, 46; Marzolff 1994a, 274n10; 
Marzolff 1994b, 59; Di Salvatore 1994, 115-16; Di Salvatore 2002, 42; 
Decourt, Helly, and Nielsen 2004, 691, 696; Helly 2013, 145-98; Mazarakis 
Ainian (2009, 273), the current excavator. This identification is disputed. Some 
scholars have identified Soros with Amphanai (Arvanitopoulos 1909a; Stählin 
1924; Stählin, Meyer, and Heidner 1934; Milojëié 1974, 61-75; Intzesiloglou 
1994, 46; Triantaphyllopoulou 2000; Batziou-Efstathiou and 
Triantaphyllopoulou 2009). Stählin, Meyer, and Heidner 1934 locates Pagasai 
at Liga-rorevma, within the southern portion of the walls of Demetrias. 
Intzesiloglou (1994) proposed Bourboulithra, just north of Demetrias. Some 
graves of classical date have been found within the walls of Demetrias, but 
although Batziou-Efstathiou and Triantaphyllopoulou 2012 associates them 
with Pagasai, this is not sufficient evidence that this city should be located at 
the site of Demetrias. 


309. Strabo 9.5.15. 


310. Arvanitopoulos 1909a; 1928, fig. 90. See also Batziou-Efstathiou and 
Triantaphyllopoulou 2009, 258. 


311. Acropolis: Batziou-Efstathiou and Triantaphyllopoulou 2009, 258. 
Lower town: Milojëéié 1974; Di Salvatore 1994; Batziou-Efstathiou and 
Triantaphyllopoulou 2009. Cemetery: Triantaphyllopoulou 2000; 2002. 
Sanctuary: Mazarakis Ainian 2009; 2011; 2012. For a discussion of the cult and 
sanctuary, see ch. 3. 


312. Despite the desertion of its center, the name of this polis, whether 
Pagasai or Amphanai, continued as a demotic in Demetrias: see, e.g., 
Arvanitopoulos 1929b, 126, no. 423 (BAwva AXeZavöpov Anpavalñ); IG IX 2 
1109, 1. 4 (AttoA Lov AnunTplou Mayaoitns). 

313. Amphanai has been located at Soros, which recent scholarship favors as 
the site of Pagasai (see p. 80n308), and at Palio-Alikes (Marzolff 1994b, 70n6), 
Velanidia (Bakhuizen 1987, 323n2), or the palaiokastro of Sesklou (Di Salvatore 
1994, 115-16, followed by Decourt, Helly, and Nielsen 2004, 691). It may have 


had a harbor on the southern shore of Cape Ankistri. None of these sites has 
evidence for occupation past the synoikism of Demetrias. 


314. Strabo (9.5.15) mentions that Demetrias was founded between Neleia 
and Pagasai. Neleia may never have been an independent community. Baladie 
(1996) considers it the harbor of Iolkos, and Bakhuizen (1996) has argued that 
the name Neleia (City of Neleus) simply stood in metonymy for Iolkos. For the 
prehistoric site, see Theocharis 1973; Weisshaar 1989; Maran 1992; Christmann 
1996. For the later remains and the Hellenistic levels, see Batziou-Efstathiou 
1992. 


315. Batziou-Efstathiou 2002, 9-10. If it had indeed been a polis, the 
demotic is not attested in Demetrias, but the cult of Aphrodite Neleia persisted 
after the synoikism, with a sanctuary probably on this spot (IG IX 2 1125; 
Hornung-Bertemes 2007, 79). 


316. Bakhuizen 1992. 
317. Wace 1906, 153-54. This could also be the site of Methone. 


318. Strabo (9.5.15) reports that “Iolkos has been utterly destroyed of old" 
(f 8' IoXxóc KaTEoKanTal HÈV EK zxaXato0), but it is unclear precisely to 
which period he refers, though he mentions that civil discord and periods of 
tyranny had reduced it. The Thessalians had had long controlled Iolkos, as their 
offer of the site to the Athenian tyrant Hippias at the beginning of the fifth 
century clearly indicates (Hdt. 5.94.1). Still, the city minted coins in the fourth 
century (Liampi 2005). 

319. For excavations at the site, see Arvanitopoulos 1910; Theocharis 1956; 
Theocharis 1957; Theocharis 1960; Theocharis 1961; Skafida, Tsigara, and 
Gkardalinou 2001-4; Skafida 2012. For identification as classical Iolkos, see 
Arvanitopoulos 1910; Stáhlin 1924, 63; Intzesiloglou 1994, 34-37; Decourt, 
Helly, and Nielsen 2004, 719. The site of Sesklo may have been the location of 
at least prehistoric Iolkos, possibly with Kastro Volou or Pefkakia serving as its 
port, but epigraphic evidence conclusively puts the historical center of Iolkos at 
Kastro Volou. For the temple of Artemis Iolkia, see ch. 3. 

320. Ernst Meyer 1936; see also ch. 4. A dedicatory inscription of Hellenistic 
date was found there as well: IG IX 2 1122. 

321. For whether the oracle of Korope originally belonged to the Thessalians 
or the Magnesians, see Papakhatzis 1960; Helly 2006b; Helly 2013, 145-98. 
The sanctuary is well attested epigraphically in the Hellenistic period through a 
lex sacra and a number of documents from Demetrias (IG IX 2 1109; Reichel 
1891; Kern 1903; L. Robert 1948a, 16-28; Sokolowski 1969, nos. 83-84). 

322. Arvanitopoulos 1906, 123-24; Stáhlin 1924, 123; Bakhuizen 1996. 

323. Probably on the hill of Chortokastro, where the church of Agios 
Nikolaos appears to be built on the foundations of an ancient temple 
(Sokolowski 1969, 140). 


324. See Wace 1906, 148-49, for the remains of a fortification wall and 
possibly a small temple. 

325. Independent at synoikism: Head 1911, 296. Incorporated into 
Demetrias: IG IX 2 1109. The site of Homolion, Palaiokastro Karitsa, has not 
been explored systematically. 

326. Decree: Wilhelm 1909, 150-51 = IG X 2 1099b. Monumental 
building: Mezières 1854, 198-99; Stählin 1924, 61. Decree of Glaphyrai rather 
than Demetrias: Graninger 2011b. 

327. IG IX 2 1111. 

328. For the development of the city under Antigonos Gonatas, see Marzolff 
1976c; 1978; 1980; 1992; 1994a; 1994b; 1996a; 1999. 

329. Just. 17.1.3-6; Memnon, FGrH 434 F5.6; Paus. 1.10.3-4. 

330. Just. 17.2.2-4. 

331. Just. 24-25.1-2. For the impacts of the Gallic invasion, see Nachtergael 
1977; Strobel 1996. 

332. Diod. Sic. 22.3-5; Just. 25.1-2. 

333. Revolt in the Seleukis: OGIS 219 = I. Ilion 32. Gauls in Asia Minor: 
Memnon, FGrH 434 F11. 

334. For a narrative of this period, see Ma 2002, 26-43. 

335. Synoikism: Strabo 14.1.46. Site: von Dienst 1913; Ratté 2008, 18-28. 
Hydrela seems to have been independent again and minting coins by the first 
century BCE (SNG von Aulock 3674-75). 

336. Pliny, HN 5.108. Strabo (13.4.15) remarks on the city's sizable 
territory. 

337. Wörrle 1975; Corsten 2007. 

338. Summerer, Ivantchik, and von Kienlen 2011; 2013. 

339. Sahin 1976; van Bremen 2000; Meadows 2002. Probably founded in 
the reign of Antiochos II (Ma 2002, 277-78). 

340. Thonemann 2013b. 

341. For a discussion of "infrastructural power" in the context of ancient 
states, see Ando 2017b. 

2. URBANIZATION AND ECONOMIC NETWORKS 

1. Paus. 7.3.5: AeBediots 88 &xoínosg u&v AvoluayoG AVAOTATOV TV xÓXu, 
(va 8r] ouvrereia ËG uéye00cG TH EpÉOW yévotto: ywpa 8€ OPLO ËG TE TA 
AOLTA ÉOTIV £08aí(uov Kal AOUTPA napexeTar Hepnä nAEoTa TOv Ent 
Bardoon Kai Slota. For the advantageous location of Lebedos, see Hdt. 
1.142. Pausanias's use of synteleia in this context echoes descriptions of federal 
leagues. Translations of this passage often (unsuitably) render synteleia as 
"population," e.g., W. Jones 1933. In the Hellenistic period, synteleia typically 
denoted a union of cities and was mostly confined to descriptions of larger 


entities like the Achaian or Boiotian koina (e.g., Polyb. 5.94.1; Paus. 7.15.2-3; 
Diod. Sic. 15.38.4; Hdt. 6.108.5: TeA&ewv) but not synoikisms of this kind. For 
the terms synteleia and syntelein in the context of fourth-century Boiotia and the 
hegemony of Thebes, see Bakhuizen 1994, which proposes a translation of 
"contribution" (of taxes or soldiers) while emphasizing that this is not a 
technical term. Hornblower (1991-2008, 2:252), commenting on Thuc. 4.76.3, 
notes the term's sense of financial obligations of smaller communities to larger 
ones. 


2. In the Athenian tribute lists, Ephesos is assessed at between six and seven 
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114. IG IX 2 1103, 1. 7. For the chronology, see Stählin 1929. 

115. IG IX 2 1105II, 1. 2. 

116. Strategos: IG V 2 367; judge: IG IX 2 1106. 

117. Strategos: IG IX 2 1111, ll. 1-3; priest: IG IX 2 1108, 1. 6. 

118. Herakleides Kritikos, FHG II 254-64F2.8 = BNJ 369AF2.8. 

119. Krinon son of Parmenion, with the demotic Homolieus, is attested as 
the priest of Zeus Akraios (IG IX 2 1109, ll. 1-2) and as a mover of a decree (IG 
IX 2 1105 III, 1. 3). Citizens of Demetrias regularly have a demotic in civic 
decrees. In, e.g., IG IX 2 1109, IL 2-8, most of the demotics of the poleis 
included in the synoikism are represented among the civic officials. 


120. Gabrielsen (2000) favors a slightly earlier date for this synoikism, with 
signs of federal cooperation preceding it; see also Badoud 2015, 337. 


121. I. Lindos 1, with Blinkenberg 1941, 90—98. 
122. Gabrielsen 1997, 112-20, app. 1. 


123. IG XII 1 761 = Syll? 340, ll. 38-42: ovyðlaqguvAáčavteç Atvsiotc 
rw | tai aipgotes ylvwvral £v A(v8ot THv iepéov Klal] igpoOvtüv kaf] | 
lEPONOLWV Kal TÜV GAAwV TÜV mÀ TA KOLVA taooouév[o]v é& | aùtõv 
Atvôlov Kad’ à Kal Ev toic vópotc yÉypartat Kali u]r] HETÉ|XOVTL tv Ev 
Aivsoı iep@v ot un Kal mpOtepov uecetyov. After the sympoliteia of Olymos 
and Mylasa in Karia (late third century), Olymos remained a discrete entity, 
even though it was fully incorporated into Mylasa. Its main civic cults of Apollo 
and Artemis continued to flourish, and their priesthoods evidently remained 
under the control of families from Olymos (I. Mylasa 861, with Reger 2004, 
164-68; LaBuff 2016, 108-12). 

124. Morricone 1949-51. The earliest list of the priests of Halios begins 
immediately after the synoikism in 408/7, as Badoud (2015, ch. 8) has shown 
convincingly, pace Gabrielsen (2000, 187, 202n49) who attempted to 
downdate it to 358. 

125. Dignas 2003, 50. For a rich discussion of Halios after the synoikism, see 
Kowalzig 2007, 239-66. 

126. Dignas 2003, 49. 

127. Badoud 2015, ch. 1, with table on 140. 

128. Strabo 14.2.19. 

129. IG XII 4.1 276 (Sokolowski 1969, no. 151A; RO 62A). 

130. Kokkoru-Aleura 2004, 27-82. 

131. Paul 2013, 79-90; Parker 2002, 152-56; Parker 2009, 204. A cult of 
homonoia was also introduced, to which Koan magistrates were particularly 
connected (see 000n21). 

132. Sherwin-White 1978, 334-39; Paul 2013, 167-89. 

133. IG XII 4.1 276 (Sokolowski 1969, no. 151A; RO 624). 

134. Sokolowski 1969, no. 169 = IG XII 4.1 280a-c, cult calendar of the 
deme Isthmiotai (early second century). See also Sherwin-White 1978, 329-30. 

135. Sherwin-White 1978, 155-56. She wondered (293) if the new calendar 
might have fostered unity by cutting down on the number of priesthoods 
restricted to hereditary gene but noted that the lack of evidence prevents any 
conclusion. 

136. For the potential of religion to play a divisive role in the community, 
see Kertzer 1988. See Bell 1992; 1997 for discussions of the role of ritual and 
"ritualization" in effecting political power. In his study of the Nepalese city 
Bhaktapur, R. Levy (1990, 1997; see also Jameson 1997) powerfully 
demonstrates the complex and competitive levels of a city that developed from 
the urbanization of smaller communities. He delineates how the space of the 
archaic city hosts coexisting symbolic systems: what he terms "embedded" 
symbolism, derived from timeless, natural features or occurrences, and 
"marked" symbolism, of that which is specifically set apart and “sacralized.” 


Levy describes the multivalent way that communal religion can be exploited as 
an organizational resource in the ancient city. This highlights both the fact that 
forms of religious expression are inherently competitive and interactive and the 
attendant challenge of integration as smaller political units coalesce into a 
complex polity. It is precisely such a multifaceted relationship among religion, 
social identity, politics, and imperial structures that defined the process of 
accommodating change and tradition across the upheavals of synoikism in the 
early Hellenistic period. For a nuanced treatment of religion and urbanization 
in ancient Mexico, see Carballo 2016. 


137. Paus. 7.19.1-9, with Bonnechere 1994, 63-76. The river flowing past 
the sanctuary was then renamed from Ameilichos (“implacable, relentless”) to 
Meilichos (“mild, gentle”). 

138. Paus. 7.20.1-2. 

139. Paus. 7.21.6. 

140. Nilsson 1906, 294-97; Massenzio 1968; Mackil 2013, 217-20. 

141. Polignac 1995, 68-71. 


142. For the remains of the sanctuary of Zeus and Cheiron on Pelion see ch. 
3. For Zeus Akraios in general, see A. Cook 1925, 871-72. 


143. Fl. ca. 294—220 BCE. See Arenz 2006. 
144. FHG II 254-64 F2.8 = BNJ 369A F2.8. 


145. See F. Graf 1996 for the significance of centripetal vs. centrifugal 
processions. 


146. Burkert (1983) emphasized the aspect of purification of the guilt of 
sacrifice, the Umschuldskömodie made famous by Mueli (1946). Buxton (1994, 
93-94) focused on the rural orientation of the ritual, arguing that it evoked a 
return to a pastoral life of transhumance. These approaches neglect the cult's 
historical context and the level of innovation. A. Cook (1940, 31-32) viewed 
the sheepskin as imitating the “fleecy vapours" of the clouds. See also 
Bonnechere 1994, 147. 


147. See Burkert 1983, 109-14, with references. 


148. The ritual was connected with the rustic deity Aristaios (who is 
associated with sheep and hunting and has been presumed to represent the 
aristoi). In myth, he brought the Arkadian priests descended from Lykaon to 
Keos to end a drought by erecting an altar to Zeus Ikmaios and Sirius. See 
Schachter 1994, 107. 


149. Parker 2005, 207: "In particular it is noticeable that the only three 
festivals for which good numbers of celebrants climbed to the acropolis itself— 
the Dipolieia, Synoikia, Panathenaea—are all bunched in this period. High 
summer, it seems, was less the time when harvesters relaxed after their labours 
than when Attica looked inwards to its centre, a time of civic consciousness." 


150. Plut., Quaest. conv. 3.1.3 (Mor. 647a1); coins: Head 1911, 255-56. 
151. FHG II 254-264 F2.12 = BNJ 369A F2.12. 


152. Wilhelm 1890; IG IX 2 1128: AUp(Atoc) Teyıaoideog | Kevtavptos ó 
iep[£] | bg TH Akpaío Aufl. 

153. Kentauros appears very rarely as personal name, but compare the 
surname Kentaurianos, found in only two inscriptions: IIó(zXtov) KAavôtov 
Me|vnttavóv Kev|tauptavóv (a priest of Helios; I. Tralleis 134); IIo(xA tov) 
KA(av8(ov) Mevinnolv K]evraupıavod | vioù (I. Tralleis 67). L. Robert (1969, 
650-52) wondered if there was a Thessalian influence in the Maeander valley 
via Magnesia on the Meander. 

154. See p. 49 for a discussion of the sources. 

155. For a description of the system and illustrations, see Peschlow-Bindokat 
1996b, 51-67. 

156. Peschlow-Bindokat 1996a, 224: Ati Akpaíot [- — -]0y0G Atovvotou 
TA[- - -]. | 

157. Valassiadis 2005. 

158. For the origins of the cult at Labraunda, see Karlsson 2013. 

159. Vita S. Pauli Iunioris in Monte Latro 18. 

160. I. Ephesos Ia 26. For a detailed discussion of this inscription and these 
mysteries, see Rogers 2012, esp. chs. 1-3. Clinton (2014) questioned Rogers's 
claim that the mysteria were associated with the Soteria cult and argued that 
they should instead be located at the Artemision. 

161. Strabo 14.1.20. 

162. For the location, see Rogers 2012, 36-27. For an alternative theory, see 
Scherrer 2001, 81n139. 

163. Strabo 14.1.20. 

164. Rogers 2012, 80-81. 

165. E.g., Potter 2003; Chaniotis 2003; Mikalson 1998. Walbank's (1984) 
discussion of monarchy and religion identifies four main aspects of this 
interaction: the association of ruling dynasties with certain deities (e.g., the 
Seleukids and Apollo), particular rulers' assimilation to or identification with 
gods, ruler cult promoted by cities, and fully fledged dynastic cult. Kindt (2009; 
2012) uses the Hellenistic polis as a pillar of her multifaceted critique of the 
utility of the “polis religion" model developed by Sourvinou-Inwood (1988; 
1990) and others (e.g., Cole 1994; Burkert 1995). For a recent defense of this 
model's usefulness, see Scheid 2016. See also Harrison 2015. 

166. From a vast bibliography, see Habicht 1970; Price 1985; Walbank 
1984; Chaniotis 2003. For the Ptolemies: Koenen 1993. For the Seleukids: Ma 
2002, 219-26; Sartre 2006. For the Antigonids: Mari 2008. 

167. Plut., Dem. 13; Kuhn 2006. 


168. E.g., Mackil 2013, ch. 4, for the Greek koinon. 
CONCLUSION 

1. OGIS 5, ll. 21 (PWAOTUUEIOHAU), 33 (potias). 

2. E.g., Thebes: Diod. Sic. 19.54 (pA\oôoëñoat); Kassandreia: Diod. Sic. 
19.52.3 (oLuPWOTUNGEVToG); Ath., Deip. 11.28  (pLAOGOGOUVTL, 
PWOTLUUNdÄVaL. On philotimia as a civic virtue, see Whitehead 1983; Ferrucci 
2013. 

3. Diod. Sic. 19.52.5. 

4. Gruen 1985. 

5. Roman officials later transformed the less urbanized areas of the eastern 
provinces through synoikism and metoikism. See Ando 2012; 2017a. 

6. See Tilly 2005 for the complex role of networks of trust in the relationship 
between ruler and subject. 
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Antigoneia Troas: date of foundation, 63n; early name of, 197; formation of, 
1-2, 3, 12, 56-59, 61, 226; refoundation as Alexandreia Troas, 63; Skepsis in, 
1-2, 3, 12, 63, 64, 133; synoikism of, 3, 51, 63-64. See also Alexandreia Troas 

Antigonids: collapse of, 84; control of Karia, 50; koina of, 120-21; Nesiotic 
League of, 124-26; trade policy of, 130n 

Antigonos the One-Eyed: 72; ambition of, 2; conflict with Asandros, 48, 50; 
conflict with Cassander, 45, 47; conflict with Lysimachos, 50, 55, 67; conflict 
with Ptolemy, 56; conflict with Seleukos, 50, 52; control of Asia Minor, 52; 
death of, 70; defeat of Eumenes, 34; economic policies of, 102; exiles under, 
34n; fall of, 70; following Alexander’s death, 33; formation of Antigoneia Troas, 
1-2, 3, 12, 56-59, 61; land grants from, 109-10; letters to communities, 1, 8, 
20-21, 51, 63n, 96, 97, 100, 102, 225; loss of Asia Minor, 68; offensive of 307, 
56; and peace of 311, 51, 225; philhellenism of, 2; refoundation of Ilion, 59; 
refoundation of Smyrna, 77; relocation of Kolophon, 95, 148; reorganization of 
Troad, 57-59; royal honors for, 35n; strategic interests of, 3; synoikism of Teos- 
Lebedos, 100-101, 102; synoikisms of, 19, 22-23; treaty with Seleukos, 52n 


Antiochos III: 


Antiochos I Soter: foundations of, 188; Ilion’s honoring of, 182n; land grant 
from, 112, 114; sale of land, 114; Asia Minor under, 85; peace with Antigonas 
Gonatas, 84; urbanization under, 113-14, 136 


Antiochos II: burial chamber of, 187n; death of, 84; divorce of, 114; 
foundation of Laodikeia, 115-16; founding of Stratonikeia, 169; land grant to 
Achaios, 116 


Antiochos III: resistance to Rome, 55n158, synoikisms of, 9-10, 21; 
urbanization under, 85 


Antiochos Hierax, 60 

Antipater: death of, 32; siege of Thessaly, 31 

Apameia Kelainai, 70, 85, 103n49, 135; emporion of, 136 
Aperghis, G., 91n, 103-4 

Aphrodisias, founders’ descendants at, 188n 

Aphrodite: cult at Aineia, 196; cult in Thessalonike, 164n 
Aphrodite Neleia, cult of, 155-56 

Aphrodite Pand&mos, cult of, 170, 171n, 213 
Apollinoucharax, land grand to, 117 


Apollo: Anthelic festival, 156; cult at Neandreia, 165, 177-78; oracle for 
Thourioi, 188; sanctuary at Athens, 146; sanctuary at Kiddiou Kome, 116, 169- 
70 


Apollo Aisönios (Gonnoi), 152n 
Apollo Aktios, sanctuary at Pagasai, 151 
Apollo Delios, cult in Kos, 173, 213 


Apollo Koropaios, 161; centrality to Demetrias, 154; oracle of, 82; sacrifice 
to, 1567; temple at Korope, 157-58, 177 


Apollonios of Rhodes, on Pagasai, 152n 


Apollo Pagasaios sanctuary, 161; demise of, 154-55; epigraphic evidence of, 
154; hestiatorion of, 153; material assemblage of, 152-53 


Apollo Parrhasios, cult at Megalopolis, 174 
Apollo Smintheus, sanctuary of (Hamaxitos), 65-66, 166, 178, 204 


archegetai, cult of: association with Pelion, 177; of Demetrias, 159, 161, 175- 
76, 191-94, 219 


architecture: funerary, 177, 193; sacred, 172; of synoikisms, 206; 
traditionalism in, 178-80. See also sanctuaries 


Argead dynasty, termination of, 29n, 51 
Argo myth: of Pagasai, 151, 152; in symbolism of Demetrias, 204-5 
Argos, synoikism of, 13, 199 


Aristaios (deity), 217n 

Aristodikides of Assos, land grant to, 112-14 

Aristomenes, land grant to, 109 

Aristotle: Politics, 13; on rule of tyrants, 22 

Arkadia, cults of, 175 

Arsinoe II, 73n, 84; intervention in Smyrna, 181 

Arsinoeia. See Ephesos 

Artaphernes, territorial disputes under, 100 

Artemidoros (priest), in Nysa, 209 

Artemis: deer sacrifice to, 162; sanctuary at Patrai, 215-16 

Artemis Brauronia, sanctuaries of, 172 

Artemis Iolkia, 161; on coinage, 204; cult at Demetrias, 155-57, 175-76, 
192, 217; temple of, 82, 156-57, 175, 176 

Artemis Mounychia, sanctuary at Phygela, 148 

Artemis of Pagasai, 155 

Artemis Pandamos, cult at Kos, 170-71 

Artemis Soteria, cult at Ephesos, 221 

Arvanitopoulos, A., 81, 156n; excavation of Demetrias, 192n; on temple of 
Zeus Akraios, 158 

Asandros (Karian satrap): conflict with Antigonos, 48, 50; control of Karia, 
48, 49, 50; Herakleia under, 49, 203; Latmos/Pidasa union under, 98, 219 

Asia Minor: agricultural exploitation of, 138; under Alexander, 17; 
centralization in, 16n; city-states of, 5; coastal cities of, 133; connections with 
Aegean, 137; consolidation under Antiochos I, 85; decline of coastal cities, 
130n; funerary architecture of, 177, 193; inland development of, 135-36; 
Lysimachos’s invasion of, 67-68, 70; non-Greek population of, 24; paroikoi of, 
24; Persian rule in, 15-16; ports of, 77; rural development of, 119; Seleukid 
power in, 84-85, 114; Successors’ struggle over, 49; synoikisms of, 115; urban 
infrastructure of, 133 

Asklepios, cults of, 154, 202, 213 

Astypalaia: cults of, 213; in synoikism of Kos, 200, 213 

ateleia (taxation immunity), 106; grants of, 108; Successors’ conferral of, 112 

Athana Lindia, cult of, 211 

Athena: temple at Ilion, 167-68 

Athena Ilias koinon, 120, 121-24; agoranomoi of, 122; building activity of, 
121, 168; cities of, 122-23; coinage of, 123; contribution to Ilion’s 
development, 121; cult of Athena in, 167, 204; economy of, 122, 123; 
embassies to Antigonos, 122; financial contributions to, 122; honorees of, 122; 
institutional interdependence in, 182; Panathenaia of, 122, 123, 169; poleis of, 


182; regional integration in, 126; united worship in, 182, 204. See also Ilion 
Athenaios, on Lysippos, 90 
Athenaios (naval commander), land grant to, 113 
Athena Latmia, civic festival of, 178 
Athenis (son of Apollodoros), financing of construction, 94 


Athens: commercial eclipse of, 127; cults of, 146-47; under Demetrios 
Poliorketes, 56, 71n, 222-23; eponymoi of, 189; and Ionian decline, 130n; 
Macedonian power over, 31; mythology of synoikism, 173n; occupation of 
sanctuary of Apollo, 146; Pnyx of, 179; relationship of demes to, 172; 
synoikism of, 9n, 14; trade contacts of, 129 


Athymbra, priestly families of, 209 

Athymbros (founder of Nysa), 188 

Attalid Apollonis, foundation of, 21 

Attalids: military settlements of, 91n; urbanization under, 85 
Attalos I, population transfer under, 114 

Aurelios Teimasitheos (priest), Kentaurios title of, 218-19 
Baba Kome, 115; sanctuary of Zeus at, 116, 169 

Badoud, N., 212 

Bakalakis, G., 164 

Bakhuizen, S., 156n 

Banabelos (estate manager): decree honoring, 116; sacrifice to, 170 
Barjamovic, G., 15n 

Belevi, mausoleum of, 186 

Berkela, sanctuary of Pan, 174 

Berlin, A., 168 

Birytis, refoundation of, 64 

Blegen, Carl: excavation of Ilion, 60n 

Boibe, in Demetrias synoikism, 83 

Boibe, heroön of, 194n 

Boiotian League: dismantling of, 14; Thebes in, 207 
Brasidas (founder of Amphipolis), 196 

Bresson, A., 112 

Brocke, C. vom, 202n 

Bronze Age, tombs of, 179 

Brunel, J.: on aphidruma, 171n 

Burkert, W., 217n 

Buxton, R., 217n 


calendars: eponymous names in, 205; of Kos, 189, 213; sacrificial, 208-14 

Cassander: Aitolian conflict of, 47-48; and Akarnanian koinon, 47-48; 
alliance with Thebes, 50n; Athenian support for, 45; coinage of, 42n, 220; 
commercial aims of, 91; conflict with Antigonos, 47; conflict with Demetrios, 
68; conflict with Polemaios, 50; conflict with Polyperchon, 44, 45; 
consolidation of Peloponnese, 67; consolidation of power, 35; control of 
Greece, 70; control of Macedonia, 35; control of Thessaly, 68; courtship of 
Kleopatra, 35n; death of, 71; dynastic legitimacy of, 46-47; following 
Alexander’s death, 32, 33; foundation of Kassandreia, 35-36, 38; foundation of 
Thessalonike, 38-43; foundations of, 37, 38-51; independence from Successors, 
45; kingship of, 35-36, 226; land policy of, 107-8; philhellenism of, 46; and 
poleis freedom, 44, 47; poleis’ support for, 34; Ptolemy’s abandonment of, 56n; 
reversal of Macedonian policy, 44; synoikisms of, 12; urbanization under, 34- 
51, 226-27 

Chairemon of Nysa (landholder), 116 

Chairephanes, ateleia grant to, 111 

Chairephanes (son of Aischylos), 111 

Chaironeia, lion monument at, 46n 

Chalastre (Thracian polis), 39; in Thessalonike synoikism, 40 

Chalketor, union of, 9, 10n, 20n 

Chalkidian League, 36; dissolution of, 107 

Chalkidians, synoikism into Olynthos, 14n 

Chalkidike: agricultural estates of, 38; confiscated land of, 107; destruction 
of cities of, 78n; land status in, 111, 112; map of, 37; reorganization of, 43; 
synoikism of, 36, 38 

Chankowski, V., 125n 

Chares (Athenian general), 58n; control of Sigeion, 168 

Cheiron: “descendants” of in Demetrias, 154, 218-19; healing arts of, 218, 
219; mythology of, 157-58, 177; tutelage of heroes, 217; and Zeus Akraios, 
154, 217-19 

Chersonese, Thracian, 52-53, 54; agricultural wealth of, 53n; Lysimachos's 
urban centers on, 73 

chöra, Hellenistic: collectivities of, 117; components of, 105n; connection to 
urban centers, 214; cult sites of, 179-80; landed estates of, 138; Thracian, 107; 
tribute from, 105. See also land 

Chremonidean War, 115 

Chrysa, in Alexandreia Troas synoikism, 65, 66 

communitas, through cults, 166-67 

communities: abandonment of, 19; centrifugal tendencies of, 4; consensus 
building in, 144, 189; isopoliteia of, 10; politeuma of, 10; power relations of, 31- 


32; state power in, 5 

communities, cultic, 4, 144-45; politicization of, 223; royal intervention in, 
166; unity in, 166-67. See also cults; religion; rituals 

communities, synoikized: agency in, 144, 184-85, 228; alternative narratives 
for, 197; architectural traditionalism of, 178-80; boards of oikistai, 186; 
breakaway of, 144; civic cults of, 144-45; civic identity in, 7, 25, 214-21, 227; 
cultic identity of, 148-50, 181, 185, 192, 208, 214, 223; figure of king in, 185; 
founder cults of, 185-98; inorganic origins of, 4-5; institutions of, 25, 199, 201; 
myth in, 214-21; negotiation of rites, 192; priesthoods of, 208; reciprocity with 
kings, 24; religious identity of, 148-50, 223; reorganization of, 5; replication of 
sanctuaries, 171-80; ritual in, 214-21; role in Hellenistic imperialism, 25; 
sacred missions (theöriai) of, 180; size of, 139; social actors in, 23-24, 143; 
social fabric of, 88; and struggle for power, 31-32; under Successors, 31-34; 
traditional founders of, 171, 185-98; traditions of, 23, 199; of unequal 
sympolity, 9. See also poleis; synoikism 

Constitution of the Athenians, settlement patterns in, 22 

Cook, J., 64; on commerce, 130n; on Larisa, 65 

Corinthian League, 31, 67 


cults: abandoned sites of, 172, 182-83; adaptation under synoikism, 150-66; 
aphidrymata, 171; architectural conservatism of, 178-80; centralized rituals of, 
166-71; communitas through, 166-67; defining of society, 184; discontinuity of, 
144-45, 147, 150-66, 161; disruption of, 146-47, 183; diversity of, 167, 183; 
doubling of, 172-74, 214; epigraphic evidence for, 147-49, 150; indigenous, 
145; maintenance of sites, 150-66, 171, 183; mitigation of disruption to, 183; 
monarchs’ manipulation of, 182; mystery, 162-63; officials of, 208-14; 
replication of, 171-80, 183; ruler, 51, 191-93, 196, 222; in Shield of Heracles, 
151; symbolic power of, 169; in sympoliteia agreements, 150n; Thessalian, 151; 
ties to Panhellenism, 149; transfer to synoikized poleis, 154, 171-80. See also 
religion, Hellenistic; rituals 

cults, civic: agency in, 144; belonging through, 144; change in, 161; 
competition among, 223; continuity in, 143-50, 161, 172, 208, 223; 
discontinuity of, 144-45, 147, 161; identity and, 143; poliadic, 171; political 
communities around, 183; sociopolitical reality of, 172; Söter, 171; in 
sympolity agreements, 150n; under synoikisms, 7, 144-45 

cults, founder, 185-98; choices in, 185-86, 197; of Demetrias, 190-94; 
descendants of founders in, 188; effect of synoikism on, 185; eponymous 
founders in, 189; evolution of, 197n; of heroes, 196; monarchs’, 191-93, 196; 
multiple layers of, 197; of multiple synoikisms, 194; religious officials of, 192- 
93 


Daskyleion: depopulation around, 119; eclipse of, 66; overland 
communication with, 134 


Delian League, 4; political-religious intersection in, 146n 
Delion, sanctuary of Apollo, 146 


Delos: in Nesiotic League, 125; Oikos of the Naxians, 153; panegyris of, 123n; 
regional economy of, 126 


Delphi, road to Tempe, 156 

Delphic-Anthelic amphiktyony, festival of Apollo, 156 
Demeter, cult in Kos, 213 

Demeter Eleusinia: cult of, 173; poliadic divinities of, 176 


Demetrias: under Antigonas Gonatas, 80n, 84; Antigonid palace of, 128-29, 
175, 176n; archaeology of, 128-29, 192-93; astynomoi (city wardens) of, 160; 
ceramics of, 128-29; chöra of, 202; coinage of, 204; commerce of, 128-29, 
130n; connection with Phthiotic Thebes, 129; corporate religious life of, 191; 
cultic continuity/change in, 161; cultic life of, 151-61, 216-19, 220; cult of 
Aphrodite Neleia, 155-56; cult of archegetai, 159, 161, 175-76, 191-94, 219; 
cult of Artemis Iolkia, 155-57, 175-76, 192, 217; cult of Asklepios, 154; cult of 
Herakles, 159, 160; cult of ktistai, 159, 161, 176, 191-94, 219; cult on Pelion, 
157, 210, 216; cult of Zeus Akraios, 154-55, 157-58, 177, 210, 216-17, 219; 
development of, 128; domination of Magnesian League, 207, 210; elites of, 
154-55, 160; as entrepöt, 160; ethnic identity of, 24, 202-3; exegetes 
(magistrate) of, 160; foundation of, 78, 80, 156; founder cults of, 190-94; 
founders’ sanctuary, 192-93; grave stelai of, 130n; land of, 112; Mother of the 
Gods sanctuary, 160; movement away from, 217; multicultural milieu of, 158; 
populations of, 130n; population transfer to, 80-81; priesthood of Zeus in, 210- 
11; religious officials of, 192-94, 210-11; rites of, 82; ritual innovations at, 
219, 220; social organization of, 80; strategic importance of, 72; synoikism of, 
78, 80-84, 124, 180; territorial continuity of, 202; urban nucleus of, 81, 83; use 
of demotics in, 211n 

Demetrios II, letter to epistates of Beroia, 159 

Demetrios of Skepsis, 2, 3n; on Ilion, 60; Tröikos diakosmos, 61 


Demetrios Poliorketes, 48; Achaia Phthiotis under, 78; Achaion koinon of, 
69; alliance with Seleukos, 70n, 71; challenges to authority of, 222-23; coinage 
of, 176; conflict with Cassander, 68; control of Athens, 56, 71n; control of 
Greece, 67, 71; control of Macedon, 71; death of, 72; defeat at Ipsos, 70; 
founder cult of, 191; iconography of, 192; Magnesia under, 78, 203; 
negotiations with Athens, 222-23; and Nesiotic League, 182; Ptolemy’s defeat 
of, 50; recovery of Kyklades, 125n; refoundations of, 68, 69, 77, 78; siege of 
Thebes, 46n; on Theban stele, 46; Thessaly under, 78; tomb-heroön of, 193 

Derkylidas (Spartan general), liberation of Troad, 58n 

Descat, R., 109, 113n 


Diacoch Wars, 32, 33-34, 52. See also Successors, Alexander’s 


Diodoros Siculus: on Antigonos, 67n; on Antipater, 32n; on Argead dynasty, 
51; on Cassander, 35, 36, 46; chronology of, 30n; on Demetrios’s honors, 197; 
on kingship, 29; on Megalopolis, 173n, 175; on Nesiotic League, 124n; on 
Phthiotic Thebes, 68n; on Sybaris, 187 

Dion (community), 68 

Dionysios I, synoikisms of, 13 

Dionysos: connection to water, 165n; Temple at Thessalonike, 164-65; 
Thracian rites of, 162-63 

Dionysos Aisymnetes, cult of, 215-16 

Dionysos Thermaios, sanctuary of, 164n 

Dog Star, 216-17 

Dokimeion: commerce of, 135; founding of, 68n 

Dokimos (general), 68 

Douris of Elaia, 74 

Dunatis, dedication to Artemis of Pagasai, 155 

dynasts. See monarchs; Successors 

Egypt, Ptolemaic: private land in, 117 

Elis, synoikism of, 13 

elites, Hellenistic: of new poleis, 119-20; representation of cities, 120 

empire, universal: Hellenistic claims to, 29 

Endymion, 178; cult of, 197 

Ennodia, cult of, 160-61 

Epameinondas, and refoundation of Thebes, 45 


Ephesos: amphorae of, 130, 131; Artemision of, 72n, 73, 186; city wall of, 
93-94; commerce of, 130, 133; common road to, 135; community integration 
in, 201; cult of Artemis Soteria, 221; cults incorporated into, 147-48; “debt 
law” of, 72; epikletoi of, 72n; flooding of, 73-74, 76; foundation celebration of, 
186; foundation cult of, 186-87; gerousia of, 72n, 186, 220, 221; hinterland of, 
76; institutions of, 201; Ionian foundation of, 186; lease of public land in, 93- 
94; Lebedioi at, 76; literary sources for, 73; Lysimachos’s foundation of, 73-74, 
76, 89, 94, 221; neoi of, 221; population transfer to, 74; religious innovation in, 
220-21; strategic importance of, 72, 73; synoikism of, 73-74, 76, 89; 
Tetragonos Agora, 94; Tower of Paul, 94; transfer of Kolophon to, 93, 187; 
urban core of, 94 

ethnicity: impact of empire on, 198n; in Macedonian policy, 203; 
macroethnic divisions of, 199; in synoikisms, 24, 198-208 

Euaimon, union with Orchomenos, 8, 10 

Euboian League, 203 


euergetism, in synoikism, 20 


Eumenes: Antigonos’s defeat of, 34; conflict with Successors, 32n, 33 

Eumenes II: foundations of, 21; land grant from, 117 

Euphron (archegetes), 196 

Euphronios of Akarnania, 72n 

Eupolemos: coinage of, 220; rule of Karia, 49 

Eurydikeia. See Smyrna 

Eurypylos, cult of Dionysos Aisymnetes, 215-16 

Fimbria (general), razing of Ilion, 61 

foundation: processes of, 18-23; as religious act, 143. See also synoikisms 

Furtwängler, A., 130n 

Gabrielsen, V., 211 

Gambreion (polis), land of, 109, 112 

Gauthier, P., 17n, 91n 

geographies, imperial, 3; deterministic, 127n; fragmented nature of, 29 

Gergis: Homeric heritage of, 2n; land grants near, 113; population transfer 
from, 114; in synoikism of Ilion, 62 


Getae, Lysimachos's struggle with, 71n 

Glaphyrai: acropolis of, 194; in Demetrias synoikism, 83 
Gomphoi, founding of, 16 

Gordion: amphorae of, 135n; contact with Aegean, 134 
Goritsa, depopulation of, 82 

Goukowsky, P., 155n 


Granikos valley: archaeology of, 66-67; depopulation in, 118-19; Persian 
domination of, 66; surface survey of, 118-19 


Graninger, D., 194n 

Great God, sanctuary at Theisoa, 174 

Great Mother Kybele, cult of, 162 

Hadaios (priest of Zeus Akraios), 210 

Hadista (dedicator), 162 

Hagnon (founder of Amphipolis), 196 

Halasarna, cults of, 213 

Halios (Rhodes): priesthood of, 200; tradition of, 170, 189, 212. See also 
Rhodes 

Halos: coinage of, 69; commerce of, 129n; destruction of, 68-69, 78; 
earthquake (ca. 265), 152n; gates of, 69; refoundation of, 69 

Hamaxitos (polis): in Alexandreia Troas synoikism, 65, 66, 166; sanctuary of 
Apollo Smintheus, 65-66, 166, 178, 204 


Hansen, M., 11 

Hatzopoulos, M., 155n, 159, 195n 

Hegesias (synoikister of Syracuse), 8n 

Hegesianax of Alexandreia Troas, 2n, 196n 

Hegesippos of Mekyberna, 196n 

Helios colossos (Rhodes), 67n. See also Halios 

Helisson, sympolity with Mantineia, 150n 

Hellenic League (302), 31, 67 

Hellenistic period: chronological problems of, 30n; economic growth of, 
138n; siege tactics of, 86; sovereignty of, 5n; spread of institutions in, 30; year 
of the king (306/5), 34. See also imperialism, Hellenistic; monarchs, Hellenistic 

Hellespont, overland routes to, 134 

Hellison, in polis of Mantineia, 180n 

Helly, B., 68n 


Herakleia Latmos: under Asandros, 49; celebration of Endymion, 197; cults 
of, 178, 219; fortification of, 49; synoikism of, 49-50. See also Latmos 


Herakleia Lynkestis, founding of, 16 

Herakleides Kritikos, on Zeus Akraios, 216-17, 219 

Herakleides Pontikos, On Oracles, 151n 

Herakles: cult of (Demetrias), 159; temple on Thasos, 164n 

Herakles (son of Alexander), 52 

Heresianax (geographer), on Ilion, 61 

Hermes Akakesios, cult of, 173, 174 

Hermogenes (son of Hadymos), decree honoring, 210 

Herodotos: on exiles from Kolophon, 181n; on Gergis, 2n; on Ionian koinon, 
100n; language of synoikism, 9 

Hesichios, use of nebeusasa, 155n 

hestiatoria, of temples, 153, 155 

Hetaireidia festival, 159n 

hieromnémones, Delphic, 207, 210 

Hieron (landowner), 116 

Hieronymos of Kardia, 51; bias against Lysimachos, 53; on empire, 29 

Hippias (tyrant), 82n 

Hippostratos (son of Hippodemos): ateleia of, 124; privileges of, 181 

Homolion, in Demetrias synoikism, 83, 207 

homonoia, cult in Kos, 213n 

Hornblower, Simon, 11; on synteleia, 89n 


Hydrela (Maeander valley), 85 

Iatrokles (priest), 209 

identity, civic: and disassociation from location, 199; under synoikism, 7, 
25, 214-21, 227 

identity, cultic, 208; around sanctuaries, 146; of Iolkos, 191; legitimization 
of monarchy, 222; of synoikized communities, 148-50, 181, 185, 192, 208, 
214, 223 

Ilion: amphorae of, 131; in Athena Ilias koinon, 182; Athenaion of, 122, 123, 
124; commercial network of, 123, 131, 132; construction in, 121-22; 
excavation of, 60-61, 168; fortification of, 167; Homeric heritage of, 167, 168- 
69; honoring of Antiochos, 182n; land attached to, 113; under Lysimachos, 59- 
60, 62-63; material assemblages of, 168; Panhellenic sanctuary of, 132; 
political role of, 61, 123; prosperity of, 131-32; refoundation of, 59; symbolism 
of, 167, 168; synoikism of, 59-63, 123, 132; temple of Athena, 59, 60, 62, 131, 
132, 167-68; West Sanctuary, 168. See also Athena Ilias koinon 

imperialism, Achaemenid, 15-16 

imperialism, Athenian, 36; impact on regional cults, 146n; resistance to, 14; 
synteleiai in, 14n 

imperialism, Hellenistic: fiscal entities of, 137n; fragmentation of, 14; in 
polis society, 222; in religion, 184, 222; role of communities in, 25; synoikism 
in, 86; urbanization and, 12-18, 86. See also monarchs, Hellenistic 

imperialism, Macedonian: Achaemenid land tenure in, 106; among 
Successors, 33; Cassander's reversal of, 44; forms of, 30; impact on religious 
life, 184; land system of, 105-10; manipulation of polis life, 222; siege tactics 
of, 86; urbanization in, 91, 137 

imperialism, Spartan, 14-15; resistance to, 15 

Intzesiloglou, B., 81n, 154n 

Iolkos: association with Argo, 176; cultic identity of, 191; cults of, 156-57, 
175-76; following foundation of Demetrias, 156; founder cult of, 190-91, 194; 
opisthographic stele of, 190-92; prehistoric, 82n; Pyliac panegyris of, 156; 
transfer to Demetrias, 176 

Ionia, 75; amphorae of, 130-31; Lysimachos’s control of, 73; Persian control 
of, 130; Thucydides on, 58n; trade networks of, 131 

Ionian koinon, 124, 203; communal identity in, 181; Herodotos on, 100n; 
religious identity in, 182 

Ipsos, Battle of (301), 2, 70; aftermath of, 71, 219 

Isis, panegyris of, 123n 

Kadmeia, Theban, 44n 

Kaikos valley, Persian estates of, 118n 

Kalindoia, 43; land of, 110; refoundation of, 107 


Kalymnos, homopoliteia with Kos, 181n 

Kappadokia, commerce of, 135 

Kardakon Kome, royal land of, 117 

Kardia, synoikism of, 53-54 

Karia: amphorae of, 130-31; Antigonid control of, 50; Asandros’s control of, 
48, 49, 50; Eupolemos’s rule over, 49; rural settlement in, 119; synoikism of, 
21, 85 

Karian League, Miletos in, 95n 


Kassandreia, 43; under Antigonas Gonatas, 84; archaeology of, 36n; 
archegeteion of, 194-95; civic territory of, 111; commerce of, 90, 130; 
Corinthians in, 202; eponymous priesthood of, 195n; estate holders of, 108; 
extent of, 38; founder’s cult of, 194-95; Hippolyteus of, 201-2; Hippotadeis of, 
201; Koan theoroi at, 194; land status in, 111; residents of, 36, 38; resources of, 
90; site of, 36; synoikism of, 35-36, 38, 111-12; territories comprising, 36; 
wine exports of, 90 

Kastro Kallithea, refoundation of, 69 


Kebren: in Antigoneia Troas synoikism, 63, 64; artifacts of, 64n; in Delphic 
theorodokoi lists, 64n 


Kelainai: commercial importance of, 103; common road to, 135; 
refoundation as Apameia Kelainai, 136 


Keos, sanctuary of Zeus, 217 


Kiddiou Kome, 115; sanctuary of Apollo at, 116, 169-70; synoikism with 
Neon Teichos, 116 


Kindt, J., 222n 


kingdom formation, Hellenistic, 226; agency in, 144; by Alexander's 
Successors, 1; authority in, 144, 185; local concerns in, 228; political ideology 
of, 226; processes of, 86; redrawing of political communities, 23; royal 
authority in, 228; synoikism in, 14; transformation of poleis, 4; urbanization in, 
4—5, 7, 12, 86 

kingdoms, Hellenistic: administration of communities, 12, 29, 86-87; and 
autonomy of poleis, 87; cities’ status within, 23n; continuity with Persian 
Empire, 106; direct interventions of, 91; economic interests of, 87, 101-4; 
impact on settlement patterns, 16-17; infrastructure of, 31, 87; institutional 
complexity of, 104; interpolis rivalry among, 3; interregional trade among, 
127-36; land systems of, 105-20, 119; legacy of, 227; local communities under, 
29; Macedonian precedents for, 106; manpower of, 104; map of, 6; markets of, 
101-4; monetized economy of, 104; mutual benefits in, 90; particularism of, 2, 
184, 228; as predatory states, 90; reciprocity with communities, 24; resources 
in kind, 103; role of geography in, 3; shaping of economic activity, 91; 
symbolic orders of, 87. See also imperialism, Hellenistic 


kingship, Hellenistic: administrative structures of, 30; among Alexander’s 
Successors, 35, 226; Cassander’s, 35-36, 226; cult of ruler in, 51, 191-93, 196, 
222; improvisatory, 226; physical imprint of, 86. See also monarchs, Hellenistic 

Kissos, in Thessalonike synoikism, 40 

Kleisthenes, reforms of, 199 

koina: administrative networks of, 101; of Athena Ilias, 120, 121-24; 
common coinages of, 92, 123n; community participation in, 180; councils 
(synedria) of, 121; economic interdependence of, 120-26; economic privileges 
of, 101; as extensions of synoikisms, 92; Hellenistic revival of, 120; interpolis 
theoric activity of, 182; Ionian, 124; patterns of exchange, 126; purpose of, 
120-21, 126; regional consolidation in, 91, 120-26; religious roles of, 120; 
royal encouragement of, 126; shared infrastructure of, 137; shared institutions 
of, 92, 121, 137; shared markets of, 121; of The Troad, 2, 66; urbanization and, 
121 

koinonia, 9n 

Kokkylion: site of, 62n; in synoikism of Ilion, 62 

Kolonai, in Alexandreia Troas synoikism, 65, 66 

Kolophon: construction commission of, 95; construction cost of, 93; decline 
of, 149; destruction of, 18n; excavation of, 74n; exiles from, 181n; fortification 
of, 57, 95; founder cult of, 187; mint of, 74n; palaia polis of, 149; population 
transfer from, 74; public revenues of, 95; rebellion of, 150, 187; religious 
identity of, 148-50; separation from Ephesos, 201; synoikism of, 19, 20, 150; 
transfer to Ephesos, 93, 187 

Komaitho (priestess of Artemis Triklaria), love for Melanippos, 215 

Korakai, depopulation of, 82 

Korope (polis): classical, 83, 157; excavation of, 82-83; sanctuary of Apollo 
Koropaios, 157-58, 177 

Kos: alliance with Maussollos, 15n; chiliasty of, 200; cults of, 173, 213-14; 
Dorian tribes of, 200, 214; homopoliteia with Kalymnos, 181n; laws of, 101; 
priesthoods of, 213; religious calendars of, 189, 213; religious life of, 212-14; 
sanctuary of Twelve Gods, 213; synoikism of, 173, 181n, 189, 200, 212; theöroi 
at, 194, 195n 

Kosmin, P., 29n 

Kouretes, rites of, 221 

Krateros, siege of Thessaly, 31 

Krateuas (landowner), estate of, 103n, 108-9, 110, 112 

Kravaritou, S., 192n 

Krinon (son of Parmenion), position in Demetrias, 208 

Kromna, as birthplace of Homer, 205 

ktistai: cult at Demetrias, 159, 161, 176, 177, 191-94, 219; Diodoros on, 187 


kunegoi (cultic officials), 159 

Kydimos of Abydos (gymnasiarch), 122 

Kyklades, in Nesiotic League, 124, 125-26, 182 

Kyknos (mythical king), 152 

Kyrbantes cult (at Trapeza Thessalonikis), 161-62 

Kyrbissos, in Teos-Lebedos synoikism, 97 

Lachares (estate manager): decree honoring, 116; sacrifice to, 170 
Lamian War, 31, 67 

Lampon (Athenian), 187 

land, civic: of Gambreion, 109; private, 117n; versus royal land, 109, 117 


land, royal: aggregates in, 29; versus civic land, 109, 117; devolution to 
cities, 106; indigenous populations on, 107; reconfigurations of, 143; 
relationship of cities to, 92; sale to cities, 114; synoikism of villages on, 116; in 
urban foundations, 116; urban markets and, 138 


land grants: from Antigonos, 109; en doreai, 110n; en patrikois, 111; as 
klerouchia, 110n; to Miletos, 115; sources for, 106; urbanization and, 112-14; 
in usufruct, 107, 108, 109, 117 


land tenure regimes: Achaemenid, 105, 106, 109, 118-19; Alexander's 
policy, 106-7, 108-9; destabilization of, 120n; evidence for, 117; fiscal status 
of, 105; in Hellenistic kingdoms, 105-20; inheritance, 117; patrimonial, 108; 
poleis’, 105; under Successors, 108, 111; in synoikisms, 94, 110-11, 112; 
traditional patterns of, 120n. See also chora 


Laodike (wife of Antiochos ID, divorce settlement of, 114 
Laodike III, letter to Iasos, 8n 


Laodikeia: foundation of, 115-16; Ionian settlers in, 116; synoikism of, 169- 
70; wool production at, 116n 


Larichos (Seleukid), benefactions of, 114 
Larisa, in Alexandreia Troas synoikism, 65 


Latmos: sanctuary of Zeus Akraios, 219-20; sympoliteia with Pidasa, 48-49, 
98—99, 150, 203, 219. See also Herakleia Latmos 


law, divine origin of, 145, 146, in synoikism, 101, 200 
Lawall, M., 90n 


Lebedos (polis), 76; population transfer from, 74; synoikism with Teos, 20, 
57-58, 74n; synteleia with Ephesos, 89-90. See also Teos-Lebedos synoikism 


Lennatos (companion of Alexander), 107 
Lentulus, Cnaeus Cornelius, 209 

Lesbos, amphorae of, 131 

Leventi, L, 154n 


Levy, R., 215n 

Lindos, cultic life of, 211-12 

Livy: on Aineia, 195n; on Macedonian wars, 40; on Theoxena, 195; on 
Thessalonike, 202 

Lydia, depopulation of, 119 

Lykourgos: on Ilion, 59n; reforms of, 179 

Lysandra (wife of Agathocles), 84 

Lysias (priest of Zeus Akraios), 210 

Lysias (son of Epiteles), benefactions of, 83 

Lysimacheia: coinage of, 53; extent of, 53; site of, 52-53; strategic 
importance of, 55; synoikism of, 52-53, 55-57 

Lysimacheion (heroön), 187n, 194 

Lysimachos: burial site of, 187n; Chersonese foundations of, 73; commercial 
aims of, 91; conflict with Antigonos, 50, 55, 67; conflict with Seuthes, 55n; 
control of Ionia, 73; control of Macedonia, 50; death of, 55; development of 
Smyrna, 76-77; Ephesian cult and, 148; foundations of, 58; founding of 
Lysimacheia, 52-53, 55-56; intervention in Smyrna, 181; invasion of Asia 
Minor, 67-68, 70; mint of, 73n; murder of Agathokles, 84; neglect of Ilion, 
167n; portrait at Ephesos, 186; and Priene, 99-100; refoundation of 
Alexandreia Troas, 64, 165; refoundation of Ephesos, 73-74, 76, 89, 94, 221; 
refoundation of Skepsis, 2, 3, 61; Seleukos’s defeat of, 84; struggle with Getae, 
71n; treatment of Ilion, 59-60, 62-63; war with Thracians, 55 

Lysippos, ceramic vessel of, 90 

Ma, J., 23n 

Macedonia: archaic temples of, 164; Demetrios’s control of, 71; divided 
ethnos of, 198; Gallic invasion of, 84; Lysimachos’s control of, 50; relationship 
with Magnesia, 159n; Roman partitioning of, 198. See also imperialism, 
Macedonian; monarchs, Macedonian 

Macedonian War, Third (168 BCE), 198 

Maeander valley: synoikism of, 85; trade through, 136 

Magie, D., 23, 99n 

Magnesia, 79; cults of, 145, 151, 158, 176; in Demetrias, 78, 203, 204; 
under Demetrios Poliorketes, 78; as Macedonian dependency, 180; Plato’s 
ideals for, 145; relationship with Macedonia, 159n; sympoliteiai with Smyrna, 
93n; synoikism of, 77; Thessalian communities of, 180 


Magnesian League, 151n; coinage of, 218; conflict in, 206-7; demotics of, 
158; domination by Demetrias, 207, 210; ethnicities of, 202-3; stress in, 207-8 


Malalas, on Seleukeia, 70n 
Malousios (synedrion member): ateleia of, 122; economic contributions of, 


121-22 
Mantineia (polis): formation of, 13; Helisson in, 180n 


Maussollos (Hekatomnid dynast), 49; centralization under, 50; synoikisms 
of, 11, 15, 227 


McNicholl, A., 49n 
Megalopolis: Arkadian communities of, 175n; chöra of, 173n; cults of, 170- 


71, 174; foundation of, 45, 173n; oikistai of, 173; replication of cults in, 173- 
75; synoikism of, 11, 15, 173-75 


Melanthios (royal officer), benefactions of, 147—48 
Meleager: land grant from, 113; letter to the Ilians, 114 
Melitaia, union with Pereia, 98n 

Memnon, on Nikaia, 198n 

Menandros (satrap), 109 

Menandros (son of Nikon), ethnikon of Demetrieus, 202-3 


Mende: amphorae of, 90n; under Cassander, 36, 38; tribute of, 38n; wealth 
of, 90n 


Messene, foundation of, 45 

Meter Antaie sanctuary (Kolophon), 74n, 95, 149, 150 
Meter Dindymene, agalma of, 174n 

Methone: destruction of, 77, 127; reconstitution of, 128n 
Metoikizein (to move a settlement), 9 

Meyer, Ernst, 156 

Meziéres, M., 194 

Migeotte, L., 125n 

migration. See population transfer 

Mikro Karabournaki, commercial links of, 43 

Mileta, C., 24n 


Miletos: absorption of Myous, 100n; chöra of, 119; in Karian League, 95n; 
royal land grand to, 115; stephanephoroi of, 48n; union with Pidasa, 11, 98-99, 
150n 

military settlements, polis status of, 115 

Miltiades the Elder, foundation of Agora/Chersonesos, 53 


monarchs, Hellenistic: as city founders, 186; civic virtues of, 225; fostering 
of unity, 185; founders’ cults of, 191-93, 196; identification with gods, 222n; 
legitimation through religion, 222; manipulation of cultic life, 182; naming of 
tribes after, 205; philodoxia of, 225; philotimia of, 225; in polis identity, 185; 
relationship with poleis, 3, 7, 30, 31-32, 91, 104, 185, 192, 222, 226, 228; 
restraints on, 184; rhetoric of benefaction, 20-22; role in civic norms, 205; role 


in religion, 158-60, 184; strategic aims of, 31; wealth of, 103. See also 
imperialism, Hellenistic; kingship, Hellenistic 
monarchs, Macedonian: encounters with subject populations, 91; settlement 
policy of, 30 
Mount Solmessos, Kouretes of, 221 
Mygdonia, reorganization of, 43 
Mykonos, cult of archögetes, 189n 
Mylasa: land grant to, 115n; sympoliteia with Olymos, 212n 
Myous, absorption of Miletos, 100n 


Mytilene: dispute with Pitane, 114, 115; domination of Ilion, 131; revolt 
against Athens, 14n 


Nakona, genetores of, 189n 
Narthakion, fortification of, 69 


Neandreia, 3n; abandonment of, 166; in Antigoneia Troas synoikism, 63; 
cultic continuity in, 166; cult of Apollo, 165, 177-78; Demeter sanctuary of, 
166 


Neapolis, Parthenos temple of, 164n 


Neleia, absorption into Demetrias, 81 
Neon Teichos, 170; synoikism with Kiddiou Kome, 116 


Nesiotic League, 47, 71, 124-26; common cultic association of, 182; 
functions of, 125; sacred ambassadors of, 126; synedrion of, 125, 126 


Nielsen, T., 11 

Nikaia: coinage of, 198; refoundation of, 197, 198n 
Nikephoros Gregoras, on Demetrias, 197n 

Nikomedes of Kos, 65 

Notion (Kolophon by the Sea), 76; population transfer to, 150 


Nysa: foundation cult of, 188; priesthood of, 208-9; sanctuary of Pluto and 
Kore, 209 


Old Oligarch, on synoikism, 14 


Olymos, sympoliteia with Mylasa, 212n 

Olympias: execution of, 34n; following Alexander’s death, 32, 33; and 
Polyperchon, 34 

Olynthos: Cassander’s restitution of, 44; Philip’s destruction of, 36; 
synoikism of, 9, 14n 

Orchomenos, 68; union with Euaimon, 8, 10 

Pagasai (polis): Argo myth of, 151, 152; cultic life of, 155; cult of Apollo, 
151n, 152-54; elite of, 155; literary evidence for, 128; Macedonian control of, 
77-78; in Magnesia, 151; myths of, 151-52; population transfer from, 80-81; 


site of, 152; temples of, 78 


Pagasitic Gulf, 79; borders of, 151; commerce of, 128-30; consolidation 
under Demetrios, 128; cults of, 151-61; Macedonian domination of, 129n; 
synoikism of, 77 


Pan, sanctuary at Berkela, 174 
Panhellenic festivals, religious identity in, 180 
Panhellenism, ties of cults to, 149 


Panionia: choral performance in, 181n; location of, 182n; participation in, 
181, 182; rituals of, 182 


Papazoglou, F., 39 

Parion: in Athena Ilias koinon, 122-23; ties to Skepsis, 122n 
Parker, R., 146, 218n 

Parmeniskos (son of Amyntas), in Delphic hieromnemones, 207 
Parmeniskos group, amphorae of, 129 

Pasikrata (deity), 160-61 


Patrai: festival of Dionysos, 215-16; formation of, 13; ritual in, 215; rural- 
urban link in, 216; sanctuary of Artemis, 215-16; synoikism of, 215 


Pausanias: on Demeter Eleusinia, 173; on Epameinondas, 45n; on Kardia, 
53n; on Kolophon, 150; on Lebedos, 89; on Lysimachos, 74; on Megalopolis, 
173n; on panegyris of Isis, 123n; on Thebes, 44; use of synteleia, 89n; on Zeus 
Lykaios, 174 


peace of 311, 1, 51, 225 

Peace of Antalkidas (387/86), 14 
Peace of Apameia (188), 62 
Peace of Nikias (412), 36 
Peithon (satrap), 34n 

Pelias (king of Iolkos), 156n 


Pelion: cults of, 157, 210, 216, 217; mythology of, 210; temple of Zeus 
Akraios, 157, 177 


Pella, expansion of, 127-28 


Peloponnese: Cassander's consolidation of, 67; and refoundation of Thebes, 
45 


Perdikkas (general), conflicts with Successors, 32 
Perdikkas (son of Koinos), land grant to, 108, 109, 111-12 
Perdylos, in Thessalonike synoikism, 39 

Pereia, union with Melitaia, 98n 

Pergamon, control of Kaikos valley, 133 

Persepolis Fortification Tablets, travel in, 133-34 


Petra (chorion), land grant and, 113 

Peuma, 69; coinage of, 69n; refoundation of, 68 
Phaidimos (Olympic victor), 3n 

Pharnabazos (Persian satrap), control of Skepsis, 58n 


Pherai: Demetrios’s seizure of, 179n; Doric temple at, 179n; under Philip II, 
77; tyrants of, 81 


Philetairos (ruler of Pergamon), land subsidy of, 114 
Philip (brother of Cassander), assault on Anatolia, 48 


Philip II of Macedon, 227; Aegean Thrace under, 39; Corinthian League of, 
67; destruction of Halos, 68-69; land policies of, 106n, 107, 110; leadership of 
Thessalian koinon, 78; population transfer under, 16-17, 22n; razing of 
Methone, 77; urbanization under, 16-17 


Philip III Arrhidaios, 33, 34; interment of, 36; land grant from, 109n 
Philip V of Macedon, letter to Antipatros, 159 

Philippoi: foundation of, 16; land of, 110 

Philokles (king of Sidon), 125; on Theban stele, 46 

Philokrates, dedication to Apollo, 154 

Philotas (companion of Alexander), 107 

Phoinix of Kolophon, lament of, 20 

Phokion, exile of, 34n 

Phrynichos, “Capture of Miletos,” 20n 


Phthiotic Thebes: connection with Demetrias, 129; Demetrios and, 68; grave 
stelai of, 129n 


Phygela (polis), 74; incorporation into Ephesos, 147-48; minor cults of, 148; 
religious festivals of, 147-48; sanctuary of Artemis Mounychia, 148 


Phylake, synoikism with Pyrasos, 68n 


Pidasa: cults of, 150n; sympoliteia with Latmos, 48-49, 98-99, 150, 203; 
union with Miletos, 11, 98-99, 150n 


Pindar, language of synoikism, 8n 

Pitane, dispute with Mytilene, 114, 115 

Pixodaros, heroón of, 186-87 

Plato: on cult, 145-46; influence on naming, 205; Laws, 145, 205 
Pleistarchos (brother of Cassander): coinage of, 220; rule of Karia, 49, 70 


Plutarch: on Antigonas Gonatas, 191; on Demetrios, 72n; on Thracian 
Dionysos, 162n 


Pluto and Kore, sanctuary at Nysa, 209 
Plutonion (Nysa), priests of, 188n 
poleis: agricultural hinterland of, 138; amnesty of 319, 33; autonomy for, 4, 


19, 22, 51, 87, 92-104, 199-200, 208, 227; compromise in, 185; consumption 
of surpluses, 102; control of land, 92; disputes among, 100; diversity in, 228; 
dynastic names of, 197; and edict of Polyperchon, 33; egalitarian ideals of, 120; 
elimination of ethnicity, 199; essential mechanisms of, 87-88; expansion of, 
127; financing of public construction, 94-96; fiscal networks of, 101, 102; 
following Alexander’s death, 33-34; fortification of, 5; freedom of, 44, 47, 51, 
87, 198, 225; in Hellenistic economy, 101-4; Hellenistic political culture of, 
119-20; impact of urbanization on, 7; indigenous deities of, 146; infrastructure 
of, 5; interregional trade among, 127; interstate relations between, 16; land 
systems of, 105; links to divine founders, 171; negotiations with kings, 20, 23, 
222; new elites of, 119-20; particularism of, 228; political economy of, 91n; 
population decrease in, 137; pre-synoikism hegemons of, 196n; productive 
territory of, 226; relationship to royal land, 92; relationship with kings, 3, 7, 
30, 31-32, 91, 104, 185, 192, 222, 226, 228; as royal allies, 23n; royal 
intervention in, 92; royal legitimacy in, 34n, 222, 226; sacred architecture of, 
172; spatial reorganization of, 92; synoikized names of, 204; taxation of, 92; 
territories of, 13n; transfer of cults to, 154, 171-80; transformations to, 5; 
weakness in Hellenistic era, 23. See also communities; synoikisms 


Polemaios: conflict with Cassander, 50; Peloponnese operations of, 125n; 
revolt of, 52, 56, 125n 


politeuma, of communities, 10 
Polybios: on Ilion, 60n; language of synoikism, 10-11 
Polycharmos (kunegos), epitaph of, 160 


Polyperchon, 32; conflict with Cassander, 44, 45; exiles under, 34n; 
proclamation of 319, 33, 44; propaganda of, 33; in Third Diadoch War, 52 


population transfers, 30; Achaemenid, 22; archaeological evidence for, 19; 
Assyrian, 22; to Ephesos, 74; from Gergis, 114; hyperbole on, 17n; to Notion, 
150; from Pagasai, 80-81; under Philip of Macedon, 16-17, 22n; and rhetoric 
of benefaction, 22; royal power over, 19; from Sindos, 41; of Skepsis, 3; in 
synoikism, 11; in The Troad, 57 

Poris, flight from Thebes, 195 

Poseidon, cult of, 202n 

Poteidaia: Cassander's restitution of, 44; cult of Poseidon, 202n; elimination 
of, 128; site of, 36 

power, imperial: consolidation of (311-301), 51-69; social reactions to, 5. 
See also imperialism 

power relations, Hellenistic: local communities in, 31-32; in synoikism, 23, 
31-32, 169 

Prepelaion (heroön), 74 

Prepelaos (general), 48, 67-68; control of Ephesos, 72; founder cult of, 187 


Priene, Alexander’s letter to, 99, 105 

Prokonessos, 175n 

Ptolemaios (estate holder), 117; land grant to, 108 

Ptolemais. See Lebedos (polis) 

Ptolemies, control of Nesiotic League, 125 

Ptolemy I: abandonment of Cassander, 56n; at Alexander’s death, 32; 
conflict with Antigonos, 56; control of Alexandria, 34n; control of Cyprus, 52n; 
defeat of Demetrios, 50; freeing of Miletos, 52n; invasion of Peloponnese, 56; 
Nesiotic League of, 71 

Ptolemy II, land grant to Miletos, 115 

Ptolemy Keraunos, 84 

Purcell, N., 18n, 127n 

Pyrasos, synoikism with Phylake, 68n 

Pyrrhos of Epeiros, 71 

Reger, G., 125n, 126 

Reinders, H., 69n 

religion, Hellenistic: corporate expression of, 166-71; divisive role of, 215n; 
effect of synoikism on, 25, 143-45, 150, 180; imperialism in, 184, 222; military 
conquest and, 146; negotiation of authority in, 191; networks of, 180-82; as 
organizational resource, 215n; political aspects of, 143; promotion of unity, 
218; resistance to authority in, 144; ritual innovation in, 216; role of Hellenistic 
monarchs in, 158-60, 184. See also cults; rituals 

Rhodes: alliance with Antigonos, 67n; calendar of, 212; chöra of, 189; 
commerce of, 129; cult of Athana Lindia, 211; demes of, 199-200; elite 
competition in, 211; eponymous founders of, 189; religious life of, 211-12; 
synoikism of, 14n, 170, 189, 199-200; territorial phylai of, 199-200; 
traditionalism of, 211; war with Crete, 189n. See also Halios 

Rhoiteion, in synoikism of Ilion, 62 

Rhomaios, K., 42n, 43n 

Rhoxane (widow of Alexander), 34, 45; execution of, 51 

Rigsby, K., 56n 

rituals: communities’ negotiation of, 192; of girls, 155; innovation in, 216, 
219, 220-21; integrative, 223; in maintenance of political body, 223-24; as 
methods of communication, 214; reflection of community tension in, 144; 
response to social pressure, 217; role in synoikism, 215; rural-urban links in, 
216-18. See also cults; religion 

roads: common, 134-35; Persian imperial, 118n, 134-35; royal, 133; sacred, 
156; settlements along, 135-36 

Robert, L., 55n, 62n; on aphidruma, 171n; on Kebren, 64; on Meander valley, 


219n 

Rogers, G., 186; on Soteria cult, 221n 

Rome, economic history of, 91n 

Rose, C.B., 60n, 167n 

sacred places, pre-synoikism, 144. See also sanctuaries 

Sacred War, Third (352), 78 

sacrifice, guilt of, 217n 

Salutaris, Gaius Vibius: benefaction for Ephesos, 186 

sanctuaries: abandoned, 172, 182-83; common, 223; corporate religious 
expression in, 166-71; cultic identity around, 145; at depopulated 
communities, 173-75; preceding synoikisms, 166-71; replication in synoikized 
communities, 171-80; shared, 145; siting of, 214 

Sardeis: 15, 110, 118, 133; royal road to, 133; temple of Artemis, 109 

satrapies, Babylonian: division of, 32 

Scheidel, W., 137n 

Seleukeia, foundation of, 70n 

Seleukid Empire: city building in, 103; coinage of, 103-4; economy of, 90n, 
103-4; land alienation in, 112, 114; power in Asia Minor, 84-85, 114; royal 
road of, 133n; tribute to, 104 


Seleukos: alliance with Demetrios, 70n, 71; conflict with Antigonos, 50, 52; 
control of Babylon, 32n; control of Syria, 70; death of, 84; defeat of 
Lysimachos, 84; foundations of, 70-71; invasion of Europe, 55n; treaty with 
Antigonos, 52n 


Sepias, in Demetrias synoikism, 83 

Seuthes III (Odrysian king), 55n 

Shield of Heracles, Hesiodic: cults in, 151 

Sicily, synoikisms of, 13-14 

Sigeia, in Antigoneia Troas synoikism, 63 

Sigeion: Athenian control of, 168; destruction of, 61n; Lysimachos’s capture 
of, 62; in synoikism of Ilion, 62 

Sikyon: founder cults of, 196; honoring of Demetrios, 190-91, 194, 196; 
refoundation of, 69 

Sindos: abandonment of, 41; in Thessalonike synoikism, 39 

Skamandra, sympoliteia with Ilion, 62 


Skepsis: bronzes of, 3n; Homeric heritage of, 2; incorporation into 
Antigoneia Troas, 1-2, 3, 12, 63, 133; land grants near, 113; Lysimachos’s 
refoundation of, 2, 3-4, 61; migration (metoikisis) of, 3; Persian domination of, 
4; ties to Parion, 122n 


Skopas of Paros, cult statuary of, 221 

slaves, commerce in, 136 

Smyrna: Antigonos’s refoundation of, 77; coinage of, 77n; commerce of, 133; 
founders’ cults of, 197; in Ionian koinon, 181; Lysimachos’s refoundation of, 
76-77; sympoliteia with Magnesia, 93n 

Sopatos (Seleukid official), privileges of, 209 

Soros, necropolis of, 153 

Spalauthra, in Demetrias synoikism, 83-84 

Sphodrias of Chios, 65 

Stählin, E., 193, 194 

Stephanos of Byzantium, 73-74 

Strabo: on Achilleion, 61n; on Aigospotamoi, 53n; on Alexandreia, 64n; on 
Antigoneia Troas, 63n; on Artemis Soteria, 221; on Chrysa, 66n; on Demetrias, 
80n, 81n; on Ephesos, 73; on Ilion, 59-61, 62; on Iolkos, 82n; on Nysa, 188; on 
Pagasai, 81; on panegyris of Delos, 123n; on Pyliac panegyris, 156; on Smyrna, 
76n; on Thessalonike, 39, 40n, 41-42 

Stratonikeia: foundation of, 169; multiple cults of, 169; Panamareis of, 209; 
religious identity of, 209; tribes of, 203 

Successors, Alexander's: competition among, 18; conferral of ateleia, 112; 
conflict among, 4, 29-33, 47-48, 86; consolidation of power, 34; following 
Alexander's death, 32-33; ideal of empire, 29; intervention in autonomous 
poleis, 22; kingship of, 35, 226; land tenure under, 108, 111; local communities 
under, 31-34; normative influences on, 226; Persian imperial apparatus of, 17; 
reshaping of communities, 5; reshaping of political geography, 51; sources for, 
30; urbanization under, 47, 52 

sympoliteia (political union), 1n; Bundesstaat type of, 9n; citizenship in, 9, 
10; civic finance in, 93; cults in, 150n; definition of, 9, 10, 11, 12; of Helisson 
and Mantineia, 150; of Iasos and Chalketor, 21; of Ilion and Skamandra, 62; of 
Karia, 12; of Kolophon and Notion, 76; of Kyrbissos and Teos, 93; of Latmos 
and Pidasa, 98, 150; of Lykia, 12; of Medea and Stiris, 93; of Melitaia and 
Pereia, 98, 100; of Miletos and Myous, 100; of Miletos and Pidasa, 93, 150; in 
modern scholarship, 8; Olymos and Mylasa, 212; of Phokis, 12; political 
connotations of, 11; of Smyrna and Magnesia under Sipylos, 93; of Stiris and 
Medeon, 150; synoikismos and, 11 

sympolity: mutual agreement in, 12; unequal, 9 

sympolizein (to unite), 8 

Synnada (polis), 68 

Synoikia festival (Athens), 172-73 

synoikisis, Thucydides' use of, 8 

synoikismos: definition of, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; in marriage, 8; in modern 


scholarship, 8; physical connotations of, 11; sympoliteia and, 11 


synoikisms, 1-2; administration of, 86-87; agricultural markets of, 102-3; 
alienation of land to, 110-11, 112; anxiety concerning, 216; archaeological 
evidence for, 19; archaic, 13; architecture of, 206; benefits for subordinate 
communities, 90; building projects of, 92, 94, 95-96, 121, 138, 168; central 
administrations of, 208; citizen groups in, 4; civic actors in, 88, 99; civic 
economy in, 92; civic identity under, 7, 25, 214-21, 227; civic infrastructure of, 
96-97, 139; of classical world, 91n; coastal, 115, 127; coinages of, 204; 
common bonds in, 224; communal customs of, 198-208; community definition 
in, 214-21; compromise in, 214; concealed enfranchisement in, 25; in 
conception of polis, 13; consensus building in, 144, 189; as construct of 
historiography, 7; continuity in, 143-44, 201; continuity of cult in, 143-50, 
161, 172, 208, 223; cost of, 99-101; cultic identities in, 148-50, 181, 185, 192, 
208, 214, 223; cultic replication of, 171-80; cults’ adaptations under, 150-66; 
debt management in, 102; depopulation under, 87; disintegration of, 223; 
disruptive, 223; durability of, 4, 5; of early Hellenic era, 36; economic aspects 
of, 90, 92-93, 99; economic interdependence of, 120-26; effect on founder 
cults, 185; effect on settlement patterns, 5, 7, 87; effect on territorial disputes, 
99-100; epigraphic record of, 25, 228; eponymous names of, 205; ethnic 
groups in, 24, 198-208; euergetism in, 20; evolving, 24; in formation of 
Hellenistic kingdoms, 14; founders’ descendants in, 188; frequency of, 5; grain 
supply for, 97; historical phenomenon of, 7; as ideological constructs, 7; 
institutions of, 25, 199, 201; internal city life under, 7; koina as extensions of, 
92; landholders of, 105, 108, 116, 117-18; land systems of, 94, 110-11, 112; 
language of, 7-12; large-scale, 31; legal frameworks of, 99-101; literary sources 
for, 18, 19, 25; liturgical functions of, 97, 99; local autonomy in, 4, 19, 22, 51, 
87, 92-104, 199-200, 208, 227; local dynamics of, 5, 18, 228; military aspects 
of, 226; monetized markets of, 101-4; negotiation in, 20, 23, 191, 192, 214, 
222, 228; new citizens of, 92; phenomenon of, 7-12; physical migration in, 11; 
as physical processes, 7; political government following, 147; in power 
networks, 23, 31-32, 169; private property in, 94; as processes, 112n; processes 
of, 18-23, 24; public land in, 93-94; redistribution of property in, 92; religious 
effects of, 25, 143-45, 150, 180; religious prerogatives of, 208; reorganization 
of, 31; resistance to, 19-20, 227; response to fragmentation, 137; revival of 
poleis through, 181; role of individuals in, 214; role of ritual in, 215; royal 
ambitions in, 18; royal authority in, 205, 222, 225; royal/civic interests in, 103; 
royal financial support for, 93; royal initiatives in, 21; royal interventions in, 
92-104; sanctuaries preceding, 166-71; seaborne trade among, 127-32; 
separatism in, 206, 208; social actors in, 23-24, 143; social organization of, 88, 
198-208; social stresses of, 4, 7, 227-28; Spartan, 15; success of, 227; symbolic 
violence in, 227; taxation in, 102; territorial continuity of, 200-201; tribal 
reform in, 199; unequal, 11; unified communities of, 87; unity in, 206; urban 
forms of, 86, 88; urbanization through, 5, 85, 91, 136-37; willing participants 


in, 11 
synoikisms, classical, 7; Old Oligarch on, 14 


synoikisms, multipolis, 11, 12, 85; expenses of, 93; foundation cults of, 194; 
inclusive emphasis in, 188-89; scale of, 92-93 


synoikizein: agency in, 9, 12; political meanings of, 9n 

synteleia (joint distribution): in Athenian imperialism, 14n; economic 
priorities of, 89; elements comprising, 89 

synthesis (agreement), of communities, 10 

Syracuse, synoikism of, 13-14 

Syrian War, Third (246-241), 76, 201 

Tegea, formation of, 13 

Teion, revolt from Amastris, 205 

Telesphoros, revolt of, 52 

Teos-Lebedos synoikism, 20, 57—58, 74n, 93; Antigonos's administration of, 
100-101, 102; arbitration of disputes in, 100-101; civic infrastructure of, 96- 
97; civic rights in, 97; civil law code of, 101; debts in, 100-101, 102; grain 
supply for, 97, 102; lawsuits in, 100; liturgies of, 97; raising of capital for, 97; 
religious aspects of, 180; stability of, 97; strategic importance of, 103. See also 
Lebedos 

Thebagenes (priest of Zeus), 210 

Thebes, 45; alliance with Cassander, 50n; andrapodismos at, 44; in Boiotian 
federation, 46, 207; destruction in 335, 46; donor stele of, 45-46; literary 
sources for, 45-46; refoundation of, 43-46; trade with Pagasai, 128n 

Theisoa, sanctuary of Great God, 174 

Theopompos, on Therme, 39n 

theorodokoi, and polis status, 180n 

theorodokoi lists, Delphic: Aineia in, 40, 181n; Kerben in, 64n; Larisa in, 65 

Theoxena, flight from Thebes, 195 

Thermaic Gulf, 38; cults of, 161-65; effect of synoikism on, 41; map of, 37; 
pre-Thessalonike sites of, 43; Thracian-Greek communities of, 40-41 

Therme: site of, 41—42; in Thessalonike synoikism, 39 

Thessalian koinon, Philip's leadership of, 78 

Thessalonike: Aineia in, 202; Aineias cult of, 196n; archaeology of, 40-42; 
Cassander's foundation of, 38-43; commerce of, 130; commercial importance 
of, 38; consolidation of settlements at, 43; cultic life of, 161-65; cult of 
Aphrodite, 164n; cult of Asklepios, 202; environs of, 41; ethne of, 39; extent of, 
38-39; Hellenistic city of, 38-39, 41, 43; imperial Roman cult in, 163-64; 
Ionian temple of, 163; Iron Age assemblages of, 163; poleis of, 40-43; 
populations of, 43; religious life of, 196; settlements of, 39-40; settlements 


preceding, 42, 43; site of, 165; synoikism of, 39-43, 128; temple of Dionysos, 
164-65; tribes of, 202; urban nucleus of, 163 
Thessaly: Cassander’s control of, 68; under Demetrios Poliorketes, 78 
Thonemann, P., 91n, 118n; on traditional land tenure, 120n 


Thourioi: Apollo’s oracle for, 188; ethnic diversity of, 200; foundation of, 
187-88; Sybarites of, 200 


Thrace: indigenous cults of, 162-63; land status in, 111; Macedonian control 
of, 39, 55n 

Thucydides: on cultic continuity, 146; on Ionia, 58n; language of synoikism, 
8-9 

Timoleon, synoikisms of, 13 

Toriaion: commercial importance of, 103; common road to, 135 

Torone: decline of, 38n; elimination of, 128; under synoikism of 
Kassandreia, 38 

trade, interregional, 127-36; Achaemenid, 133-35; Aegean, 130; among 
poleis, 127; Antigonid policy on, 130n; common road of, 134-35; connectivity 
in, 133-36; overland, 133-36; realignment of, 127; seaborne, 127-32; 
urbanization of, 127 

traditionalism, architectural, 178-80 

traditionalism, Macedonian, 45, 49; reversal of, 35 

Trapeza Lembet, necropolis of, 42 

Trapeza Thessalonikis: necropolis of, 42; site of, 41; Kyrbantes cult of, 161- 
62; purification rites of, 162-63 

Treaty of Apameia, 117 


The Troad, 57; as Aegean/Asia Minor mediator, 131; Aiolian populations of, 
204; Antigonos’s reorganization of, 57-59; cults of, 165-66; grants to poleis of, 
113; interpolis competition in, 2; Lysimachos’s urban centers on, 73; Persian 
control of, 58, 131; poleis of, 58-59; political geography of, 59; population 
transfer in, 57; regional federation (koinon) of, 2, 66; strategic importance of, 
58; unity of, 122; urbanization of, 113-14 

Trophonios, and cult of Apollo, 151 

Troy: competing traditions concerning, 2n; site of, 2 

Twelve Gods, sanctuary of (Kos), 213 

unification. See synoikism 


urbanization: under Attalids, 85; under Cassander, 34-51, 226-27; civic 
economy in, 92-104; of coastal sites, 115; as construct of ancient history, 18n; 
corridors between, 86; demographic shifts in, 7; dynasts’ investment in, 30; 
economic aspects of, 7, 91, 92, 94-95, 104, 137-39; forms of, 88; impact on 
poleis, 7; imperialism and, 12-18, 86; inland, 115; land grants and, 112-14; 


legal aspects of, 94; in Macedonian imperialism, 91, 137; of multiple 
communities, 7; nodal framework of, 18; in organization of Hellenistic states, 
4-5, 7, 12; under Philip of Macedon, 16-17; roads in, 133-36; Seleukid, 85; 
settlement hierarchy in, 86; social processes of, 18; socioeconomic flexibility in, 
138; state-sponsored, 7; structural, 18; technological advancement in, 137; 
through synoikism, 5, 85, 91, 136-37; of trade routes, 127 


Vlassopoulos, K., 18n 

Voutiras, E., 164 

water, divination through, 163n 

Welles, C., 20; on land grants, 115 

Xenokritos (Athenian), 187 

Xenophon: language of synoikism, 10; on rule of tyrants, 22 
Zeus: replication of sanctuaries of, 145; sanctuary on Keos, 217 
Zeus, Idean: cave of, 145-46 


Zeus Akraios, 82; Antigonid power and, 177; Cheiron and, 154, 217-19; cult 
at Demetrias, 154-55, 157-58, 177, 210, 216-17, 219; cult in Herakleia 
Latmos, 219; priests of, 210-11, 217, 218; sanctuary on Latmos, 219-20 


Zeus Hetaireios, festival of, 159n 

Zeus Karios, sanctuary at Panamara, 209 
Zeus Lykaios, Parrhasian sanctuary of, 174 
Zeus Philios, 170 

Zeus Poleius, cult in Kos, 213-14 

Zeus Sosipolis, temple of (Magnesia), 176 
Zeus Soter, 170-71 

Zeus Thalios, 78 

Zoilos (general), 210 
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